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Transcription 


In the transcription of words and titles of books from Urdu and Persian, the 
following conventions have been employed: 

Macrons mark the long vowels a 1 «, while nasalization is indicated as 
final silent h as -a, and the Persian izafai as -e. The Arabic article is 
transcribed phonetically, as pronounced in Urdu. 

Subscript dots indicate the retroflex consonents / d r, while w indicates 
silent vdo. Letters of the Arabic alphabet identically pronounced in Urdu are 
not distinguished by diacritics, but ‘ain is systematically written throughout. 
The single-character symbols c x s g indicate the consonants ce, xe, sin, 
and gain respectively. 

Muslim personal names have been standardized as far as possible 
according to the same conventions, except that the last four single-character 
symbols have been replaced by the more familiar digraphs ‘ch\ ‘kh*, ‘sh’, and 


Place-names appear in their usual English spellings, without diacritics. 

As all contributors and many readers will recognize, absolute consistency is 
virtually impossible to maintain in the transcription of a language with so 
mixed a heritage as Urdu. The aim has been simply to preserve a reasonable 
level of consistency, however illogically determined. Thus ‘ghazaP, for 
instance, is treated«s a naturalized English word (thanks not least to Ralph’s 
own success in familiarizing a general readership with the genre): but 
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Introduction 


Many claims are made for their language by Urdu speakers themselves, 
some of which may often seem exaggerated to others. Few, however, 
would seriously dispute its significance as the major cultural language for 
the last two centuries of the Muslims of South Asia, who constitute one of 
the largest and most influential regional groups within the Islamic world. 
The distinctive pattern of their peculiarly interesting history is, of course, 
directly reflected in the changing evolution of Urdu as a cultural medium, 
first cultivated as a courtly successor to the Persian of the Mughal empire, 
then both adopted by the British as a convenient lingua franca through 
which to administer their Indian Empire and further developed by the 
Muslims as the medium in which to reformulate their identity as a colonial 
minority, until finally achieving national status in the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan and an international diffusion with the settlement of South 


Asian Muslims in many parts of the wo'rld, notably in Britain. 

For all this, Urdu has always been something of a Cinderella as a 
subject of serious study in Western universities. It is sometimes assigned 
an uneasy niche in departments of Middle Eastern and Islamic studies, 
where it is at best a poor relation of Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Or else 
it is fitted into departments of South Asian languages, usually dominated 
in the past by Sanskrit, nowadays often by her favourite offspring, Urdu’s 
step-sister Hindi. 

Luckily for Cinderellas, however, they sooner or later always manage 
to find their fairy godmothers. Ralph Russell, unquestionably the 
outstanding Western scholar of Urdu of his generation, succeeded in 
working a magic in bringing his subject to life rivalled by few teachers of 
Middle Eastern or Indian languages. This collection of papers is 
dedicated to him as an expression of the general recognition of his 
lenacious dedication to the cause of bringing Urdu and its literature as 
^jive and lively subjects before both specialists and a much wider Western 
l^udience.. If this Festschrift helps to enhance the appreciation and 
^mderstanding of Urdu literature and immediately related fields of the 
pdiulihivCultufe of South Asia, it will have succeeded in its purpose of 
pmnouring^Ralph be^t by maintaining the dynamic of his work. 
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Several contributors to this volume have taken advantap of the 
occasion to indicate the particular character of the debt they fpl they owe 
him whether as colleagues or as students. All would certainly recognize 
his particular gift for communicating his enthusiasm for his subject, 
whet^her through his writings, his teaching, his memorable skills as a 
public lecturer, or his lively humour in prWate con^atiom 

Though born in the same month as that in which Ralph joined the 
Indian Army, thus beginning his lifelong commitment to Urdu, it has 
been my good fortune to have experienced all these at first hand since I 
became'^a junior colleague of his at SOAS in 1966. One of the qualittes 
first learnt to admire about him was his caustic dislike of cant; and so 1 
have no desire to play the role of devoted bulbul to his often rather spiky 
£ul Charismatic teachers are seldom the easiest of colleagues to work 
with all the time. What matters, after all, is their charisma; and this is 
something which‘Ralph has possessed in abundant measure, allied to a 
formidable power of concentrating only on what he had defined to 
himself as being genuinely important. The combination of these two 

Qualities resulted in a career of exceptionally clear focus. . 

^ As usual, he himself has provided the clearest account of his aims and 
achievements, in his review of the British contribution to Urdu studies. In 
characteristically emphatic style, his predecessors are suitably dismissed 
with the words, Indeed what is at first sight 
British contribution has not been much more 

Although due tribute is paid to the astonishing Dictionary of Platts, the 
general^dullness of most Briti^ studies of Urdu dunng the pre-W47 
lenod is rightly attributed to the colonial situation which gave nse to 
fhem. Ralph’s own assessment ol^his quite contrary Jf 

nerfectly indicated in his description of the reaction of one of his students 
to his very idiosyncratic Elementary Urdu, who said, “ I can jc^^n from 
this course. It is written for human beings!” Np tribute could have made 
me feel more adequately rewarded. Studies of Urdu and its jjte^ture 
should indeed be written for human beings, and in a way which stresses 
the equal claims to respect of Urdu-speakers and English-speakers alike 

as fellow-members of the human race.’2 

This conviction underlines all Ralph’s work, which >s -- as he has 
always been the first to point out—given so much of its authenticity by his 
;Se erworkmg a. e^ery stage wt.h y^du-speaking^hol^ hence^s 
productive series of collaborations m different way* 

Ibadat Barelvi, Khalid Hasan Qadiri, and above a'lf'urshid ul Islatn to 

whose long association with Ralph we owe Three 

life and letters and — we hope in the near future — the long-planned 

aLmpanying study of Ghalib’s poetry. The select 

at the end of this volume will serve to remind readers of the range ana 

Enduring quLuy of Ralph’s contributions to the study of Urdu literature, 

especially the poetry of its classic master. rc • * hihitnora> 

For some scholars, such creativity might be sufficient. The bibhogra 

phy also hoover, serves to indicate the extent of Ralph’s commitment 
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to his other major activity, the production of Urdu teaching-materials, in 
latter years. Since his early retirement from SOAS in 1981, his energies 
were largely given to the cause of establishing Urdu as a fully recognized 
subject in the British school system. Although some of us find it hard not 
to regret the loss this has entailed to the hard-pressed field of Urdu 
literary studies, none would dispute the success of his tireless activities in 
this area, or its importance for the eventual formation of a genuinely 
multicultural society in Britain. This aspect of Ralph's work for Urdu is 
separately described in the final paper of this book, by Marion Molteno, 
who conveys a vivid sense both of Ralph's enthusiasm and of his power to 
communicate it to others. 

The other papers collectively pay their more indirect tribute through 
the examination, from a variety of perspectives, of Urdu literary themes 
and related aspects of the richly complex cultural history of the Muslims 
of South Asia. It is no part of the purpose of a book of this kind to attempt 
a unified overall coverage, since its success is rather achieved on the basis 
of the interest of the individual subjects treated therein, more often than 
not for the first time in English. Possible thematic arrangements have 
therefore been rejected in favour of a fairly straightforward ordering of 
the papers according to the rough chronology of their subject-matter. 

Since Urdu only emerged as the premier cultural language of the 
Muslims of South Asia at that point, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when their long-exercised political hegemony over a largely non- 
Muslim population had at last drawn to its effective close, the opening 
papers in the volume are mostly devoted to non-Urdu themes. The 
collection fittingly begins with an ambitious overview by Victor Kiernan, 
best known to Urdu enthusiasts for his fine translations of Iqbal and Faiz, 
but also to a wider public for much broader studies. His attractive picture 
of the once vast world of Persian poetry may serve to underpin the 
understanding of the more specialist treatments to be found in later 


papers of aspects of Urdu poetry, nowadays perhaps Persian's most vital 
living heir. Peter Hardy, long closely associated with Ralph in the Indo- 
Muslim field at SOAS, if from a quite different perspective, next explores 
the economic underpinnings of the Mughal culture, of which Persian 
poetry was so prominent a part. His examination of the conscious models 
provided by both courtiers and clerics at the time of the height of Mughal 
power does much to illuminate attitudes towards money still characteris¬ 
tic of Indo-Muslims, which are often to be perceived as underlying 
themes explored in later papers. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of this collection is the way in 
which it is justifiably able to ignore the Hindu dimension, so carefully 
excluded for so long from high Indo-Muslim culture. Rupert Snell’s paper 
on the'one Muslim convert proudly claimed as one of their own greatest 
poets by Hindu Vaishnavas fills in this blank from the interesting 
perspective of sectarian hagiography. His account of Raskhan makes it 
dear both how the cultural divide between the two communities was 
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quite as deeply felt on the Hindu as on the Muslim side, also how this is 
often vividly and amusingly reflected in early Braj Bhasha prose. | 
Attempts to gloss over this divide are rightly dismissed for what they are i 
worth by David Matthews in his description of assessments of the great 
pre-classical Urdu Kulliyat by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah in the 
Deccan, so long before Urdu became established as a literary language in 
the North. His assessment of the presently all too often amateurish 
quality of editorial standards, although specifically couched in terms of 
DakanI, should be widely echoed by all who have been involved in the 
detailed study of pre-modern Urdu literary texts. 

Contributors have decided to leave the high ground of classical Urdu 
poetry to Ralph himself. The following papers, covering the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, are accordingly devoted to the 
examination of its wider contemporary cultural context. Simon Digby, 
perhaps as widely envied for the richness of his personal collections as for 
the breadth of his scholarship, elegantly combines both in a fascinating 
account of a late eighteenth century manuscript describing the voyage of 
a Bengali Muslim to London. Quite apart from the felicitous coincidence 
of this Munshi having been employed by an earlier Mr Russell, lsma‘irs 
New History, foreshadowing a long series of subsequent safarndme 
describing Indo-Pakistani Muslims' experiences of the now post-imperial 
capital, may serve as a timely reminder of the cultural divides which exist 
around so many dimensions of South Asian Islam. 

The enormous popularity so Ic^g enjoyed by the Amir Hamza cycle in 
Indo-Muslim culture is more often hurriedly acknowledged than 
seriously examined. Frances Pritchatt's paper on the role of a genuinely ^ 
Indian hero in this vast dastdn is therefore particularly welcome, 
especially in view of its suggestive exploration of wider mythic themes, 
notably that Imam Husain dimension so peculiarly pervasive in the 
cultural attitudes of so much Indo-Muslim literature, no matter how 
explicitly Sunni the* altitudes of its authors. Jurnping almost a century 
from her, my own paper looks at a minor Urdu divan produced by aSufi 
poet now rightly alternatively celebrated as the greatest poet of one of the 
local languages of Pakistan, and attempts both to indicate the reasons for 
this differential assessment and to suggest the limiting factors which may 
determine the future of Urdu as the prime literary medium of the one 

country where it has full official recognition. 

The twentieth century is much more richly covered here, in the 
following eight papers, whose focus is first on the immense variety of 
Urdu prose-writing in a whole variety of genres, as achieved and 
sustained since around the turn of the century, then upon the endunng 
capability for endless adaptation of the still premier poetic tradition to 

capture the imagination of contemporary audiences. 

Any glance at Western library holdings will immediately reveal that 
Urdu is the language of South Asian Islam, long before it is the language 
of the Muslim culture of India and Pakistan: and this state of the market is 
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reflected in the emphasis of the following papers. Barbara Metcalf pays 
generous tribute to Ralph Russell’s role in encouraging her to pursue her 
dedicated examination of Maulana Ashraf ‘Alt’s BihiSti zevar, that 
endlessly reprinted classic statement of conservative norms which has 
been given to so many young brides, and has had such effect in the 
formation of cultural attitudes. Here she uses her intimate knowledge of 
the text to illuminate our understanding of the way in which clerical 
attitudes to literature must be regarded at the same level of seriousness as 
the statements of often deliberately antinomian writers, if genuine 
understandings of twentieth century South Asian Muslim identities arc to 
be properly achieved and presented. Francis Robinson is equally well- 
known, in the true Ralph-ian tradition of intimate collaboration between 
Western scholars and South Asian Muslims, for his long association with 
the Farangi Mahall in Lucknow. Here he has chosen to focus on the role 
of cadet members of this historic dynasty of authoritative ‘ulama in a 
journal challenging contemporary attitudes, not least those of Maulana 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanavi himself. 

Journalistic themes continue to be explored in the following contribu¬ 
tions, from the twin perspectives of examining those enduring obsessions 
of so much Urdu writing today, namely the proper interpretation of the 
Islamic heritage and the appropriate style for Us transmission to women. 
In a contribution somewhat different from others in character, as an 


abridged translation, Christian Troll looks both to that more successful 
version of the Nationalist cause to which Abu! Kalam Azad came to give 
his allegiance as ultimately the most prominent Muslim in the Congress 
party, and more immediately to the fashion in which his imagination was 
captured in his angry young man days by the figure of Sarmad, still a 
potent symbol of opposition to authority. Although firmly to be dated in 


the circumstances of the time of its composition, this is of course a text 
which equally evokes a past time in the usual trans-chronological fashion 
of the Indo-Musikn imagination. 

Gail Minault, herself the co-editor with Troll of a major study of Azad, 
writes of the work of the father of one of the best-known of the female 
fiction-writers who have come to play so major a role in contemporary 
Urdu creative prose. Her thoughtful analysis of the work of Rashid ul 
Khairfs writing for women inevitably suggests parallels and contrasts 
with Metcalfs paper on the quite different approach of Ashraf ‘All. 
Equally, earlier touchings-upon the Karbala theme are explicitly acti¬ 
vated in Muhammad Umar Memon’s reflective discussion of a recent 
novel by Intizar Husain, to whose uniquely interesting oeuvre he has 
devoted so much careful explication. Ralph Russell’s own commitment to 
a Marxist historical view was used to great effect in conveying the sense of 
tragedy which underlies so much classical Urdu poetry composed with a 
sense of imperial collapse: Memon’s approach adds the longer felt Shi‘a 
dimension, inevitably coloured by the more recent experience of almost 
total cultiLiral upheaval felt by the Urdu-speaking muhdjirs in Pakistan. 
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In the meantime, however, Urdu continues to flourish as a long 
cultivated medium of rightly great prestige both in its homelands and in 
the diaspora; and the subsequent papers are accordingly devoted to 
different aspects of the powerfully established forms of Urdu poetry, 
which continue to demand so passionate an allegiance from so many who 
define themselves in terms of its cultural heritage, wherever in the world 

they may live. 

Few could match the grasp of this heritage evidenced in the paper 
contributed by Ralph’s long-term SO AS colleague Khalid Hasan Qadiri, 
which evokes the incredible facility of his well-known father in the now 
arcane art of the chronogram. Khalid Sahib is himself, as I can fully testify 
from my own experience of his skills, a more than expert practitioner of 
the form; but the wizardry evinced in the examples he gives of his father’s 
legendary expertise in this addictive genre may serve to remind of both 
how much of the old Indo-Muslim civilization is now being lost and how 
much of it still remains to be appreciated. 

Happily, though, in the modern circumstances of the Muslim South 
Asian diaspora to so many urban centres in Europe and North America, 
at least some of the traditions of that civilization continue to be 
enthusiastically maintained by the patronage of local communities in such 
a way as to bring them directly before a wider Western audience wishing 
to experience the oral and musical performance of Urdu poetry at first 
hand. Like all performing art? these twin presentations have been 
subjected to especially rapid changp in the present era, and these are 
examined in the carefully observed papers by C. M. Naim and Regula 
Qureshi. Naim’s focus is on the musha’ira, that institutionalized poetic 
symposium which has been a cause of so much good and so much harm in 
the development of Urdu poetry over the last couple of centuries, and the 
ways in which its modem presentation to a necessarily widely-based 
paying audience differs from the courtly norms of the past. Even those 
vaguely aware of these social changes and the economic shifts which 
underlie them will more often as not be quite unaware of the sheer 
diversity of musical styles in which the ghazal and other.genres of Urdu 
poetry may be performed, and how this affects the character of their 
texts'. These factors are most illuminatingly summarized in Regula 
Qureshi’s paper; and all devotees of the ghazal as the performing art- 
form it has always been will have much to learn from her systematic 
presentation, from the perspective of a musicologist, of its various styles. 

A volume of this kind can, after all, hardly hope to achieve more than 
an incomplete presentation of various styles of literary and cultural 
expression developed by the Urdu-speaking Muslims of South Asia. 
Although absences in coverage are inevitably to be regretted, there is 
surely a considerable gain in the concentration upon real pictures from 
experts in their particular fields of the all-important details of one ol 
mankind’s most fascinatingly varied living cultural traditions. 

6 
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As editor of the volume, I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking most warmly all those who responded so readily to my invitation 
to contribute to a worthy Festschrift for Ralph Russell. My thanks are 
also due to the Publications Committee of the School for meeting the full 
cost of the publication of the book. Finally I wish to express my particular 
gratitude to Martin Daly for his expert assistance with its publication, and 
to Diana Matias for her invaluable help in reducing a heterogeneously 
formatted bundle of typescripts to at least reasonable uniformity. 

Christopher Shackle 
SOAS,4March 1989 


NOTES 

> Oriental College Magazine, 50,1-4 (1974), p. 425. 
2 Elementary Urdu (1974), pp. 179,185. 
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Persian poetry and its cosmopolitan audience 


VICTOR KIERNAN 


A twelfth century Persian historian could write of his country as the 
hearth and home of civilization, as complacently as a Chinese talking of 
his Middle Kingdom and its surrounding barbarians.' Most of Persia’s 
barbarians belonged to the great Turki-speaking family that was spread¬ 
ing out to the Balkans and north-west China. They came out of the desert, 
or its oases, to plunder and conquer, and set up empires most of which 
soon broke apart into petty principalities. Coexistence of Persian and 
Turk over a wide area of middle Asia was for ages its chief driving-force, 
and as a symbiosis of two races was a phenomenon unique in history. 
Turks took over from Persia its bureaucratic monarchy, having no state- 
system of their own, and had an almost equal need of Persian culture. An 
61ite derived from tent-reared upstarts had to adopt a culture that coujd 
serve it as a bond and advertise its ascendancy. On their side Persians 
might well say to themselves, like the English upper class when 
democracy came in, ‘We must educate our masters’. 

A consequence of this relationship, and of geography, was that Persia 
could not evolve on the lines of a nation-state. as European peoples were 
learning to do. Its record shows remarkably little of internal evolution; it 
consists of efforts to dominate other lands, and longer periods of 
subjection to foreigners. Linguistically there was the same standing still. 
Islam swelled the vocabulai^ with Arabic words, but from then on the 
language remained virtually unchanged, for much the same reason that 
Italian stood still after Dante. Italy too was failing to grow Into a political 
nation, and its literary medium was the monopoly of the educated, while 
ordinary folk talked in a medley of local dialects. 

National life had to take other than political forms. It flourished in 
various arts, foremost among them verse. Of the great poets after 
FirdauS, Rflmi belonged to the thirteenth century, Sa‘di and Hafiz to the 
fourteenth. Jam! to the fifteenth. During most of this time Persia was 
under alien rule, and it was above all when it was parcelled out into small 
territories that poetry took its highest flights.^ as music did in old 
' Germany: a weighty reminder that interactions between political and 
culttt^al history are highly complex. It has been observed that Hafiz had 
alihbaLnbfhing to say about the events of his tumultuous era; there is a 
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sharp contrast here between him and Horace, so like him in many ways 
but full of anxious ponderings over the fortunes of Rome and its empire. 
Safavid rule in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries broug^ national 
revivar after the reign of the Mongols and then the heirs of Timur, but 
only in the guise of a sectarian religious cult. It brought no improvement 
in the life of the masses; instead there were endless futile wars with 
Ottoman Turkey, leading before long to a fresh relapse into pohtica 
decadence. Nor was there a recovery of the poetical vitality of the great 
years Poetry kept its primacy, but this was now inhibiting the advance of 
prose Both suffered greatly, as did debate on public themes, from the 
absence of any secular theatre, so important a stimulus in Europe to both 

literature and collective consciousness. 

Arab expansion and the spread of Islam created a vast cosmopolitan 
area with much shyffling up of individuals and groups, especially on the 
higher social levels. Troops of writers were among those who left home in 
search of brighter prospects,'or were carried off by empire-builders like 
Mahmud of Ghazna or Timur to grace their capitals and sing their praises. 
Within this entire region the unchanging character of the Persian 
language and its literary forms was a recommendation for it as a lingua 
franca, and in turn is likely to have been reinforced by this use of it 
Diffusion of Persian culture was a far from unmixed blessing. U could 
polish but also denature other languages. Ottoman Tilrkish in particular, 
by widening the gap between common speech and the style cultivated by 
the governing class, full of PersiarPwords, idioms, and imagery. Turkey s 
arrested mental development, and its failure to grow into a nation until 
after the revolution in our century, m&y be seen as in part a result of this. 

Horace trusted that In days to come he would be known as far and wide 
as the Roman name was known: Hafiz congratulated himself on being 
admired in Samarkand, in Kashmir, and as faraway as Bengal. It was 
largely by the Turks’ military prowess that Persian civilization was 
diffused, into India in particular. Persians andTurks, along with Arabs, 
Afghans, and others, were always among the fighting-men, othcials, 

clerics, authors, whose continual influx VJ 

northern India at least half-alien. They multiplied with the establishinent 
of the Mughal empire in the sixteenth century, and its vastly wealthy 
court. For a long time the finest prospect a Persian man 
was the highroad leading to India, even if when he got there he bked to 
think of himself as an Ovid among the Goths, sometimes after 
shaking the pagoda-tree made haste to return home. Old prose romances 
of travd, voyaging, adventure, perhaps partly Hellenistic 
but familiar in Persia through market-place recitation, had a fresh vo^e 
at the Mughal courl;^ it must have been easy for men there, born under 
distant skies, to link their own wanderings with those 

Indo-Persian literature was always in most ways an exotic, full of tropes 
and images and allusions from abroad, all helping to fix its styje m 
artificial patterns. It has been described as, too often, a cotene style. 
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highly cerebral, conventionalized, even contorted.•* To Browne's car it 
lacked the full authentic flavour of native Persian.^ Of the two poets of 
the ‘Indian school’ reckoned the most considerable, ‘Urfi came from 
Shiraz, earned the notice of Akbar. and died at Lahore in 1591. Saib, 
born in 1602, was only in India half a dozen years, at the court of Shah 
Jahan. He was of Azerbaijani stock, and composed partly in his Turki 
mother-tongue. Their achievements have been variously judged, though 
each has been credited with a fair share of originality and imagination.'’ 
Indian air supplied«such men with little fresh oxygen; at the aristocratic 
level it was in the more impersonal arts—pictorial, musical, architectural 
— that a fruitful mingling of Persian and Hindu could take place. 

A ceremony peculiar to the 'Indian school*, and one that has continued 
to flourish, was the musha'ira, which brought poets together to recite 
their verses in more or less friendly rivalry. At Agra or Delhi, far outside 
the boundaries of the Persian-Turkish-Arabic realm or condominium, 
they could hope to strengthen their position by collective effort, and 
become a more integral part of courtly social life. The musha'ira served to 
fix literary standards, to decide gradations of merit, to provide beginners 
with an apprenticeship, and to educate auditors and encourage their 
liberality. It would favour production of short poems, and it has oeen 
remarked that the Indian school excelled in epigrams and ghazals, rather 
than in long-winded masnavis.'^ 

An Arab invention, perfected by Hafiz, the ghazal was well adapted to 
recitation, and attained high popularity in India. In its lyrical, emotional 
keys it lent itself better than any other vehicle to a sort of impressionism, a 
manner imprecise and evocative, almost intermediate between verse and 
music, and often sung rather than spoken. Its loosely strung couplets 
were emanations of a society, or social mood, without purpose or 
organizing impulse, where life might be experienced poignantly, but only 
in disconnected pulses that no logic could draw together. With its 
sensitiveness to subterranean associations, the ghazal belonged to a 
world offering no such plain meaning as life does, or may seem to do, 
where civic and political activity gives men a sense of vital ties with one 
another, or rational enmities; a world where men’s thoughts as well as 
women’s faces were habitually concealed. 

A common stock of images accumulated which could function as symbols, 
and suggest covert meanings. Wherever Persian culture held sway a 
symbolizing idiom came into currency. It was appropriate to a feudal 
hierarchy much more centralized than Europe’s, where individuals had no 
existence but as members of a collective life, and found their way into it from 
many remote starting-points, social as well as geographical and linguistic. 
Cut off, in their palaces and rose-gardens, from Nature, as well as from the 
workaday life of mankind, they needed conventional images as emotional 
counters. By genuine poets these could be used creatively, woven into a 
pattern of whispered messages, peculiarly at home in the poetry of the Sufi 
or those of a mystical persuasion. 
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The Sufi movement was a recoil from the inflexible shapes of a society 
that no one knew how to alter, and a creed that none of its guardians knew 
how to breathe new life into: after the early centuries of Islam they had 
imposed on themselves an embargo — always congenial to official 
custodians of thought — on any further thinking. Their creed amounted 
to no more than the unvarying forms of ritual, rigid doctrine and dry-as- 
dust sermonizing’.« Sufi thinking often verged on the heretical; some of 
its sources were pre-Islamic, Christian and Buddhist among them, and it 
had much in common with the bhakti devotionalism of India. It centred 
on a longing to be taken up by, or merge into, something greater than the 
painfully isolated individual, an escape from or transcending of the 
desiccated self. 

From immersion of self in a world-spirit it was only a step to pantheism. 
This has always been a complex of elements and tendencies. It could be 
consoling to men removed from their early surroundings. It blurred the 
hard structure of the visible'universe, melting it into one substance; in 
some minds this must have had an affinity with the structure of an 
outworn society, which might some day make room for a better, less 
divisive one, however dimly descried. More easily it would induce a 
resigned quietism, an evasion of any problem of evil, by reducing 
oppressor and oppressed, lion and lamb, to manifestations of the same 

Reality. 

Back in Cambridge after his year in Persia, Browne wrote: Tt seemed 
as though my whole mental horiz^ had been altered by the atmosphere 
of mysticism and opium smoke which surrounded me.’^ Mystic thinking 
of one colour or another has frequently shown itself in Europe, and has 
spilled over into literature, but has never been nearly so pervasive as in 
the Islamic countries, or in what was for ages their foremost literary 
tradition. Sufi lore might seem to relate only to the hermit's cell, or a 
monastery like Rumi’s; but along with everything else in that feudal 
environment it could adapt itself to court life, and the leisure hours of the 
patron. There, with writer and hearers in intimate contact, the moulding 
influence that an audience always exercises was intensified. It may appear 
that to an aristocracy engrossed in its cavalier pursuits of fighting, 
feuding, feasting, wenching, an art or philosophy as withdrawn or 
introspective as that of the Sufis would be unappetizing. So no doubt it 
was to a good many, more naturally drawn to the bottle for refreshment. 
Nizam ul Mulk devoted a chapter of his treatise on statecraft to the 
qualifications called for in boon companions whose duty was to soothe 
royal cares and convey titbits of news to the royal ear.*** 

But life often generates* its own opposites. Spiritual and spirituous or 
opiate rhapsodies might be next of kin; it is not surprising that in 
literature they were often indistinguishable. In the lamplit hall a shared 
self-pity could well up. There was of course a great deal of posturing in the 
flood of poetic sighs and laments, as there was in Elizabethan sonneteer¬ 
ing, or among romantic contemporaries of Werther. Yet there was much 
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in the way these perfumed buccaneers were doomed to live to nurture a 
species of Angst real and acute enough. It owed much to the lack of any 
national or civic framework, any political institutions above the merely 
administrative like a jail or a tax-collector’s office. As in Horace’s Rome, 
the higher classes, incapable of organizing themselves in any better way 
than by submitting to a despot, suffered chronically, and their rulers 
suffered with them, from the mutability of fortune, bringing with it a 
craving for reassurance. They formed an elite which continued as 
changelessly as the mandarinate in China, while its membership changed 
continually. Pelsaert in India was struck by the combination of immense 
luxury with extreme insecurity. These men inhabited a paradise from 
which they might be expelled, like Adam, at any moment. Jami 
compared royal favourites to climbers of a steep mountain, always liable 
to lose their footing: the higher they were, the worse the fall.*' 

A court poet ran similar, if as a rule less fatal, risks, and had many 
tribulations to undergo. He could thus act as it were as public orator for 
the class he belonged or aspired to, the same symbols serving them both; 
the more so because he and his hearers were often footloose migrants,, far 
from their old moorings. When men of this class sought refuge in poetry, 
it was in a one-sidedly subjective mood, a willingness to se^ everything^ 
round them, mankind included, dissolve in a golden ha^e of words. As in 
Elizabethan sonnets (and on another level in today’s pop-songs), the 
minstrel is always an T, addressing a ‘You’; but with ‘1’ and its discords so 
much in the foreground that the ‘You’ is unfocussed, indistinct. An 
imprisoned self is yearning to clasp something outside itself, but an 
ambiguous something, which may be a lover, or spiritual illumination, or 
another flask of wine. Really the inner need is not one that anything 
external can satisfy; it is a generalized dissatisfaction with life as it is and 


must be, with its fixed regulations, wages, penalties, where individuals 
cannot be themselves but are forced into arbitrary combinations. 

Two recurrent themes, loneliness and separation, point to a recogni¬ 
tion, never banished for long, of this artificiality of most of their 
relationships. Love, friendship, union, could seldom be more than 
nostalgic regrets among men deprived of them (not unlike the eunuchs 
they employed, in another sense) by the conditions of their existence. 
Such regrets found an outlet, and a fantasy-comfort, in the Sufi beatitude. 
On the astral plane an illusion of permanence and stability could be 
found, suffused by an emotional ^ow lacking in formal religion, an 
appeal like that of Pentecostalism in our time in the West. A mysterious 
Friend was holding out his arms, whose protection, unlike that of earthly 
patrons or sovereigns, would never be withdrawn. As in mysticism 
everywhere, the search for him was an endeavour to rise above the 
suffocations of a warped society. It was an obsessive desire of the 
individual to convince himself that a welcome awaited him, very far off 
yervery close — and, in the first place, that he himself was still indeed 
capable of a whole-hearted attachment, of wanting the arid egotism that 
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weighed on him to be exorcized. Burns could speak of ‘battering himself 
into love’,‘2 trying to make himself believe that he was falling under a 

truly ideal spell, not giving way to mere lust. . .. j 

Ralph Russell must be right in his conviction that true flesh-and-blood 
love was not an impossibility in those Eastern climes.Romantic love 
between man and woman has been an instinct of every human community 
from the most primitive to the most refined. In Persian there is plenty of it 
in Firdausi's epic. But everywhere it has been checked and hemmed in by 
encroaching regulations and bans, very often following on class division. 

In many regions, and in Asia at large by contrast with Europe, it came to 
be practically outlawed, and could hardly survive except m disguise. One 
cloak was supplied by the Sufi concept of the divine Lover. Parallels to it 
can be found elsewhere. After the Albigensian crusade, when the poetry 
of the troubadours bf Provence was frowned on, they performed a sort of 
transubstantiation, investing the phraseology of courtly love with celes¬ 
tial meanings.’^ As time went on the latter might come to be the real 
theme, though beneath it a spark of the old one might still smoulder 
It is to be remembered however that high on the list of ambitions of the 
men of this 6lite, and the rewards and badges of distinction they craved 
for, was a well-stocked harem — which might be recruited from as many 
and various lands as their own class was. We must suppose them to have 
suffered chronically from over-indulgence and satiety. In old Russia the 
wealthy were apt to alternate f^tween drunken orgies and religious 
transports of contrition and self-abasement. In the East a similar reaction 
could take the form of an invocation»to an ideal love, and this, whether 
divine or human, had to be an etherial one, an inversion of the animal 
passions of the harem. For the true Sufi, as for the Christian ascetic, sex 
was poisoned at the root by the social effluvia it was exposed to. Jami s 
love stories turn into homilies on the worthlessness of all embraces of man 

and woman, and the superior virtue of the spiritual. 

The Persian mentality, and the Persian language, lent themselves to 
ambiguities and mutations, harmonics or echoes. A classic example is 
Hafiz’s ode about the Turk of Shiraz’, whose many diverse interpreta¬ 
tions are analysed in a study by Arberry.^s wine, God, universe girl, or 
youth, were interchangeable, a fact which made poetry equivocal enough 
to slip through the meshes of political or ecclesiastical censorship. Its 
real concern was with the inner workings of minds morbidly selt- 
conscious, in a world only dimly discernible by them. The vision they 
strain after is always misty. The Friend has no legible message to impart. 
The loved one always has bright eyes, but as to her height, tastes, temper, 
costume, we are left to guess; she has not even a name, but is anonymous 
as weir as featureless. Horace could conjure up a winning picture ot 
femininity in four words about his duke ridentem, duke loquentem 
Lalaeen; there is no Persian Lalage. Nor is there any Falernian or Sabine, 
claret or burgundy, — only wine, a liquid whose sole property is to 
intoxicate. The universe of the Eastern pantheist has the same amor¬ 
phous imprint ; it is viewed through myopic eyes to which, as to Peter Bell, 
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a primrose is a primrose and nothing more. Nature has none of the 
minutely perceived detail that we learn from a Wordsworth or a 
Tennyson. In order to be interchangeable all symbols had tp be as smooth 
and faceless as old worn coins. Reveries of heaven, lover, winecup, 
flowed together in a single euphoric harmony ; a reader or hearer could 
stray at will among them, as among flowerbeds in a park, or as the listener 
to music oftener than not loses himself in musings and daydreams. 

There could be no full release, for the less hardened among the 
dominant classes, from the morass of oppression and corruption in which 
they lived and moved and had their earthly being. Mystic poetry offered a 
substitute, escape from consciousness of the unpleasant realities, social as 
well as personal, that must have haunted them. It was at its best when 
content with ‘short swallow-flights of song’, instead of padding itself out 
into philosophic longueurs. Even then, such a manner of poetizing, such 
an attitude to life, may well seem unpromising. Yet it showed itself 
capable of trUe inspiration, and luminous insight. 

It had this power thanks to the independent world-view it upheld, its 
implicit rejection of the cramping laws of social life, of any divine or even 
human right of kings. Decadent as the entire Muslim state-system 
increasingly was, no social forces were emerging that could challenge the 
feudal-military dictators; the poet could make at least a token withdrawal 
from its control, as the Chinese scholar-official alienated from his own 
society did when he retired to a hermitage among the hills and lakes, to 
commune, not with a supernal Being, but with Nature. ‘Umar Khayyam’s 
wilderness may not have been quite so far from the town gates; but when 
he spoke of rulers it was not to extol the living, but to smile at the self- 
importance of monarchs now dust and ashes and nullity, of paths of glory 
leading but to the grave. More outspokenly, Rumi warned his disciples 
that to associate with princes is to run a worse risk than loss of life, the risk 
of being corrupted by their baleful influence. There were some Sufi 
poets, very di^erent from their brethren at court, who preached and 
practised austerity, renunciation, humility, somewhat in the Franciscan 
spirit of joining the poor in their poverty since it was impossible to deliver 
them from it. Cut off from their fellow-men, living riotously at their 
expense, the ruling classes could not think of sharing their hard lot; some 
in^ion at least of sympathy with them, or awareness of their misery, 
may have mingled in the self-pity voiced for them by the poets. It may be 
possible sometimes to understand the visionary Friend as an emanci¬ 
pated, apotheosized, Humanity. 

Sufi poetry was in essence the wail of an ossified society, a self- 
imprisoned civilization. The old order could only go on mouldering, all 
the worse attributes of the Asiatic state worsening as it grew more 
decrepit, until Western intrusion brought about a painful and costly new 
start. But the old qulture had something to bequeath of true and lasting 
si^ficance, its influence radiating out through diverse channels. Even 
while still a court art it could have an appeal outside palace walls. Copies 
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of the divans Of poets like *Urfi were on sale in every bazaar in Delhi, and 
were bought by Indians as well as foreigners.The very abstractness of 
the style, and the polyvalence of its symbols, could assist it. Being 
unconnected with anything tangible, it belonged to no one and everyone; 
its imagery could find a way into the speech of very different mortals. 
Shortly before the Mughal advent Kabir. addressing his brotlierly 
message to Muslim and Hindu alike, had made use of the trinity of 
garden, lover, rose. Something of a primeval animism must have lingered 
into latter-day pantheism. In ninth-century China the poet Po Chii-i 
believed that in bygone days the discontents of the people could often be 
learned from, folk-songs where rivers or hills were personified.'*^ In the 
Panjab and Sind the Sufi mode, with another of its protean shifts of 
meaning or emphasis, can be recognized in folk poetry. In this setting 
love could he genume and romantic, but it might be tinged with the ideal 
or spiritual; between the two lay a vein of social feeling, love for the 
singer’s fellow-men, a glimpse of human fraternity. 

While the Mughal power was young and vigorous, there was room for 
writing of a more energetic cast; after the mid seventeenth century the 
mystic bent was reasserting itself.-" It accompanied the return to narrow 
religious orthodoxy under Aurangzeb. marking a contraction or drying 
up of the empire’s vitality^ and provoking, once again, a retreat into 
other-worldly contemplation. But it was too late in history for the old 
mysticism to have a new flowering in literature. Europe was already 
knocking at worm-eaten doors, with its wares and its ideas. A medium 
more accessible than Persian to tho ordinary north Indian, the Urdu 
blend of Persian and Hindi long in use as a vernacular, was entering 
literary service as well; the sole case in all its chequered annals of Persian 
marrying another language and giving birth to a new one. 

Urdu inherited the familiar forms of expression, but the imagery of 
love had less to do now with a heavenly Comforter, more with the Saqi, 
the wine-poirrcr, as an embodiment of the ‘eternal womanly’, magnetic, 
enigmatic, capricious. In many ways she resembled the Lady Fortune of 
feudal Europe. Mughal disregard of the ban on pictorial representation 
must have helped to humanize her. Paintings of ladies impatiently 
awaiting their lovers, much as in Sanskrit erotic poetry, were bringing 
love down to earth. There was also in aristocratic circles the breathing 
and blooming hetaira or courtesan, a woman of charm and accomplish¬ 
ment, a teacher of the decorum that good breeding required, the ‘Nawabi 
manners’ that survived into this century, admired and imitated by upper- 
class Hindus too. There could be polite competition for her favours, and 
in more fanciful terms for those of the Saqi, with the hated rival becoming 
a stock character. 

While Persia was drying up. India was embarking on or being dragged 
into a new life. The finest Persian poetry of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was the work of two Indian poets, Ghalib and Iqbal.Ghalib 
(1797-1869) is revealed in his letters^z as — when not wielding his magic 

\ 
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wand — a shrewd, whimsical person, often modern-minded and with a 
fund of good sense. But he was writing in the twilight of the Mughals, and 
his verse reflects their decline and fall, experienced through the medium 
of his private disappointments. These, it seems to be agreed, must lie 
behind his perpetual laments and reproaches against the cruel mistress. 
When he is seated in her circle the cup never reaches him. and if it did he 
would expect to find poison in it. In other words his days were full of 
frustrations, worst of all his failure to be chosen as senior court poet by his 

imperial patron, himself a versifier. 

It may not be too much to guess that sounds of a people's afflictions 
blend at times with his own repinings, whether he was fully conscious of 
this or not. At any rate a century laifcr his verses and his traditional 
imagery were the chief model of the communist poet Faiz. The wine of 
love, fatal to men’: Ghalib’s words may tell us that pursuit of fame and 
fortune in the old courts was a perilous game to play, but the couplet they 
belong to is borrowed by Faiz to form the ending of a political poem, an 
elegy for a martyred patriot, where the wine stands for a reckless spirit of 
loyalty to the People.2-^ 

Urdu could make such imagery more comprehensible to newcomers in 
India, as well as to Indians. Europeans, like their many forerunners, were 
wanderers, conquerors in exile, further from home than Tabriz or 
Bokhara, and some of them in want at times of more refined comforts 
than the whisky that satisfied most of their countrymen. Some learned to 
turn verses, and carried the taste back to Britain. Walter Scott could 
boast of poems by friends on the death of his dog Camp in 'Hindostanee' 

as well as half a dozen other languages.^** 

More broadly, the contradictions and dilemmas that beset the domi¬ 
nant class of middle and western Asia, throughout its long term of life, 
made up in a sense a paradigm of the human condition, of a human race 
perpetually homeless and journeying. A testimony of this is the spell that 
the best of its poetry laid on a Europe disoriented by sudden and 
bewildering change, when it came to be known there; on Vambery 
making his ecstatic discovery of it in early life in a corner of Hungary or 
Goethe at Weimar imitating Hafiz, or Fitzgerald translating 'Umar 
Khayyam in a Suffolk village. 
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n the opening chapter of their Three Mughai poets, Ralph Russell and 
<.hursh!dul Islam write: 

The social organization [of Mughal India] was a hierarchy ... In theory 
this social organization was seen as one which enabled all members ot 
society to work in harmony for the common happiness of all. Ood had 
given each man his capacities and set him in that station in life for which 
those capacities fitted him... so long as every man — be he noble or 
peasant — conscientiously performed the duties of his station, society 
would prosper... Medieval society demanded of its members... the 
observance of a whole way of life which it held io be as much ‘society s 
concern as the individual’s.' 

Visions of hierarchical societies in which there are to be seen conscious 
attempts to achieve a certain quality bf collective life, often embrace 
exchanges of services, and goods, within their expectations of a properly- 
functioning social ensemble. Peasants and soldiers are seen as exchanging 
on the one hand the means of subsistence and military equipmerit for 
protection and, perhaps, an opportunity for cultivating hew territories in 
peace on the other hand. Rulers and hierarchs‘are seen as exchanging 
freedom from physical labour for legitimacy, craftsmen and merchants an 
assured supply of skills for an assured supply of raw materials and an 

assured market for the finished goods. 

But the relationships between the parties to such exchanges within a 
hierarchical order are not conceived as being precisely priced or precisely 
proportionate. It is not to be supposed that the soldier will know whether 
the price of the subsistence the peasant is providinghim will be the (more 
proportionate) readiness to fight or the (much less proportionate) 
sacrifice of life and limb. The peasant will not enjoy the certainty that, 
despite the best will of benevolent rulers and of prudently-minded 
officials and soldiers, demands for his produce will remain within set and 
known limits. Custom rather than contract will control the exchange 
relationship, if indeed controlled it is. In the furtherance of the ultimate 
jjUFpQS^SDfsuch transactions — peace^ justice, perhaps conformity with 
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reality on a cosmic level — the prices of exchange, i.e. the sacrifices on 
either side, should be. even if they arc not, inevitably, in fact, 
unquantifiabic. 

The sequence of magisterial studies by such modern economic 
historians as W. H. Moreland, Irfan Habib, K. N. Chaudhuri andTapan 
Raychaudhuri (studies recently synthesized in The Cambridge economic 
history of Indio) have amply shown Mughal society to have been the 
locale of elaborate and spreading systems of very different exchanges, 
namely economic exchanges. These were conducted at specific and 
precise prices for the limited purpose of meeting quantifiable needs and 
obligations. The detailed pay scales for Mughal officers, the tables of 
revenue demand per unit area according to the crop grown, the data on 
the prices of specific commodities provided not only by the 
occupationally-involved European factors but also by the writers of 
stylized Indo-Persian histories and gazetteers*, all attest the existence of 
a highly-sophisticated commercial and, at the then level of technology, 
industrial economy. Exchanges, conducted by means of a high grade 
metallic coinage and by paper credit, certainly drew in large villages as 
well as metropolitan cities, ordinary Indian cultivators and weavers as 
well as European factors engaged in forming world-wide economic 
networks. So, we have on the one hand (if we build on, as we should, the 
Russell-Khurshidul Islam formulation) an ideal of hierarchical exchange 
conducted in one idiom, and on tht^oiher, the fact of economic exchange 
conducted in another idiom. It is necessary for the present purpose to be 
clear in what the differences of idiom consist. 

In economic exchange?, each object of exchange acquires a precise and 
practical realization and expression of its value through the other object 
with which it is exchanged. For example, when one finds first someone 
who will give in exchange one volume of The Cambridge economic history 
of India for (say) four volumes of Gibbon's The decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, and then someone who will take one volume of the 
Cambridge work and give up four volumes of Gibbon's, an objective, 
quantitatively expressed valuation of two goods' has been arrived at. 
And this valuation, though related to. is different in kind from the 
subjective appeal of either Indian economic or later Roman history for 
either party. Economic value is the relativity of objects in exchange. 
Moreover there is a reciprocal determination of value by the objects in 
exchange without regard for satisfactions and advantages which may be 
enjoyed by others not directly party to the exchange. Furthermore, with 
(say) four volumes of Gibbon one might be able to acquire five card index 
drawers, one ten-mile taxi journey or a three-course dinner. In such 
circumstances. Gibbon’s history, or rather four volumes of it, would 
become money as purchasing power, as a measurement of value and as a 
medium of exchange. Any one commodity can be seen measuring 
simultaneously, as a general equivalent, any other commodity brought to 
exchange. Any socially-accepted general equivalent may become money, 
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whether that general equivalent be books, horses, measures of corn, sea 
shells, metals or inscribed pieces ef paper (now even stored digits in a 
computer memory). Money, in whatever form, will come to be regarded 
as wealth, the measure of wealth, and as a social power able to command 
and redistribute resources. As an exchange value in itself, as a commodity 
in exchange itself with other commodities, money will come to have an 
independent life of its own. 

In his Grundrisse, Karl Marx argued that as all goods, products and 
activities dissolve into exchange value, customary personal obligations to 
produce goods or to perform services for particular persons are weak¬ 
ened, each works to produce (immediate) exchange value, i.e. to gain 
money. ‘The general exchange of activities and products, which has 
become a vital condition for each individual — their mutual interconnec¬ 
tion — here appears as something alien to them, autonomous, as a 
thing. ... The private exchange of all products of labour, all activities and 
all wealth stands in antithesis to a distribution based on a natural or 
political super- and sub-ordination of individuals to one another (to 
which exchange proper only runs parallel or, by and large, does not so 
much take a grip on the life of entire communities, as, rather, insert itself 
between different communities. 

Against the background of the considerations so far expressed, it is 
proposed to offer some notes on Mughal attitudes to exchange value 
(‘money’ in shorthand) and on what was seen as its proper role in society. 

Traditonally-educated Mughal Muslims tend to share a sentiment that 
the operation of exchange value (‘money’) should be controlled by the 
requirements of Islamic law. Those requirements, however, are not 
depicted as particularly comprehensive or as particularly exigent. ‘ Abd ul 
Qadir Badauni in his Najdt ur raSid (‘The Orthodox Way to Salvation’)^ 
proclaims, with the authority of citations from Quran and Hadilh, the 
absolute obligation to pay zakdt (the tax on capital, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the poor of the Muslim community) (BadaunI 1972: 
34). He employs the same form of authority to support the prohibition of 
hoarding, the giving of short weight and the cheating of workmen of their 
agreed wages (Badauni 1972: 349-50, 434). Restrictions on the use, by 
honest men, of their property appear to few: Badauni mentions that 
free men (the context suggests Muslim free men) should not be sold into 
slavery and Muslim slave owners should not take advantage of their 
female slaves until after one month, or one menstruation, after purchase. 
Badauni would also appear to allow a Muslim to conduct business within 
a mosque, provided that the Muslim’s intention was also to pray there. 
Although Mughal Muslims 2 ure aware ollhe legal prohibition of riba, the 
taking of interest as an issue does not appear to have aroused any marked 
excitement; Badauni recommends the granting of non-profit-making 
loans (Badwnl 1972:267). An anonymous work on ethics, the Tahzib ul 
axWqy Sp^asentXy written in Aurangzeb’s reign,^ represents the general 
drift ^tihi%4nat|eriais consulted when it states {Tahzib: fol. 65a) that one 
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should manage one’s property so as not to incur blame and reproach from 
the angle of the Islamic law (Sar‘) and the intelligence {'aq[). 

The Mau'iza-e Jahangirt,^ written about 1021/1612-13, by Muhammad 
Baqir Khan (who served both Jahangir and Shah Jahan as a provincial 
governor) is much more positive (perhaps by reason of his practical 
experience of life) about the value of seeking and enjoying a competence 
in this life. He holds that property (mal) can be a capital stock for both 
this world and the next. Whatever any one wishes as regards (high) rank 
in this world can be attained through property. But as an indigent person 
is deprived of pleasure and enjoyment in this life, so may he be deprived 
of high rank in the next world. In his quest for daily bread, he may have 
begun to indulge in unlawful means (of acquisition) that may become the 
cause of exemplary punishment in the next world, indeed may bring 
about his (utter) downfall. As he was in the grip of distress and indigence 
in this world, so in the next he may be incarcerated in a prison of eternal 
misery (Baqir Khan, Mau'iza: fols. 49a-49b). A man who has nothing 
enjoys nothing and can achieve nothing. Indeed, every quality that is 
deemed praiseworthy in a rich man may be deemed deserving of scorn 
and reproach in a poor man — the latter's daring may be called temerity; 
any liberality the poor man may be tempted to show may be called 
extravagance. If a poor man attains some position of public respon¬ 
sibility, his character may be suspected and his motives impugned 
{Mau'iza, fol. 50a-50b). Death is better than this situation. No doubt no 
human aim can be achieved with<^t divine favour and benevolence, but 
great exertions, even at the cost oftrouble and stress will achieve success 
sooner {Mau'iza: fols. 5Ib-52a). One (nay reasonably conclude that there 
is much in the Mau'iza‘e Jahangiri \o tucouizgt an enterprise economy, 
albeit on a modest scale. 

Some Indo-Persiah materials of the Mughal period, drawing, it would 
appear, on the stock of motifs expressed in the tradition represented in 
Nasir ud din Tusi’s Axlaq-e /Vas/rf and Jalal ud din D^yhViVsAxlaq-eJalali 
accord money, as the quantitative representative of commodity values in 
exchange, a morally-necessary social role as an organizing principle of 
man’s social existence. In his Ain-e Akbari*' Akbar’s friend Abul Fazl 
refers to ancient books of wisdom as describing gold (a metonym for 
money) as namus-e asgar, the lesser statute (reason being the greater 
statute) in the organization of human affairs. The already-mentioned 
Tahzib ul axldq proclaims that the person who does not act according to 
the hukm of the dinar (synecdoche for money) on every occasion when 
money makes possible both the precise quantitative expression of 
exchange value and equivalence between inherently disparate com¬ 
modities (the author’s own example is an exchange between a horse and 
some clothing), will be an oppressor guilty of seizure of goods by force 
{Tahzib: fols. 22b-23b). 

Members of the Persian-knowing elites of Mughal India regard money 
(whether as capital stock or as a means of exchange) as a respectable 
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social phenomenon. But it is one respectable social phenomenom among 
several. Money is certainly not seen as expressing the highest values that 
man should attain and can attain in his membership of human society. It is 
a means of meeting basic needs, and the less time and effort a man spends 
in satisfying his basic needs, the closer he will be to fulfilling his ‘real’ 
nature. Man as such is seen as living in a world conceived as making 
possible the attainment of a hierarchy of values and ends, harmoniously 
integrated into an organic unity. Man, writes the author of the Tahzib ul 
axldq already cited, has, in his deepest ground {dar asl-e fitrai) been 
created capable of perfection; in his species nature {tab‘) as man, he 
unites such a capacity with an inner yearning for perfection so that his 
inherent potentiality expresses itself in action. By reason of his species 
nature, man is made for civil society .(mad/ii); his material needs eannot 
be assured to him without the specialization of function and occupation 
that social living makes possible, and without the habit of co-operation 
that social existence fosters {Tahzib: fols. 21b, 82b). Now all existent 
beings have their own special property {xdsiyyat) : man's special property 
is his capacity for realizing the reality of Reality, namely that this world is 
God’s created world, and that for all man’s desire for his own pleasure 
and advantage (which of course money can serve), his own perfection lies 
elsewhere — in acknowledgment of God's creative power, in the 
necessity of living according to Divine guidance and commandment. 
Although Abul Fazl may not see the divinely-ordained purpose for man 
as exclusively communicated in the Islamic law (iorra), or indeed 
through the sequence of prophets culminating in Muhammad, he does 
nevertheless regard the created world as existing to praise God."^ To 
ensure that the world is so ordered that recognition of this reality is not 
inhibited by men’s blindness and cupidity, rulers, who are themselves a 
praise of God, have been instituted. Their only function is to ensure that 
the egotism of class or individual does not challenge the divinely-created 
reality and the divinely-willed end of the temporal order. That metaphor 
of God on earth, the ruler illumined by divine light, must control human 
life, not man’s desires expressed in the power of money. 

The directive, corrective and harmonizing functions of the ruler are 
central to the organic conception of society expounded (though not as 
systematically as in Tusfs Axldq-e Ndsin) in the opening pages of the Ain-e 
Akbafi (Abul Fazl, Ain 1872: 3-4). Those functions are indicated in a 
manner that'implies that they are more medical than political, more 
aimed at achieving psychiatric balance than, say, at promoting the 
dominance and exploitation of the natural environment by individual or 
collective action. Abul Fazl’s metaphor of the ruler-physician attending 
to the malfunctioning of a social body implies that unity, uniformity, 
equilibrium and placid well-being are the natural order of human affairs 
aAd disunity, variety, imbalanw and fierce rivalry are forms of a mental 
diib^er which the natural defences of the mind are occasionally unable 
tote^ll^bht which appropriate treatment, administered by the ruler, can 
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usually cure. There is no independent order of reality capable of taking 
control, no organ or limb capable of a life on its own or of taking over the 
function of another organ or limb. The mind through its insightful agent, 
the ruler, not only remains in control, but also gives life and sustenance to 
the body’s limbs and organs. 

It is indeed, in the section of Abul Fazl’s Ain-e Akbari entitled ravai-e 
ro 2 /(the fulfilment of daily sustenance) that we have an explicit statement 
of the ruler-dependent status, of the contingent character of those 
‘organs’ and ‘limbs’ of the social body that provide the nutrition for that 
body (Ain: 289ff). Abul Fazl there depicts man as not quite capable of 
successfully engaging in husbandry and commercial exchange indepen¬ 
dently of Divine Providence and the ruler. He depicts cultivators as 
trying, with limited success, to pursue peasant farming on holdings which, 
they hope, will pass from father to son. But they cannot be sure that this 
succession will occur, since husbandmen, like others, are often the 
objects of human malevolence. The cultivator should think on the power 
of the Adorner of the Universe and on the antidote that is, God, to the 
venom of the living; the merchant should turn away from wickedness and 
reflect upon the favour of the lord of the world the ruler (here, 
specifically, Akbar), the repository of divine grace. Then his possessions 
would be acceptable to wisdom (xirad-guzin). The propriety (sdyistagi) of 
possessions (mdf) lies in the pledge of intention (girau-e niyat) — 
presumably the intention to acknowledge God and his deputy on earth, 
the enlightened ruler (Am, I: 290). 

Ideas such as these are resistanf’to the formulation of notions that the 
activity of exchange, the making of money’ should have an independence 
and autonomy of its own with rules a*nd codes of its own which are not 
subject — except perhaps in the conscience of the individual — to any 
general, supra-economic set of values. Mughal thought was antipathetic 
to any assumption that the value of any activity was to be decided by those 
who engaged in that activity. It was resistant too to any impersonality in 
the exchange of goods, to the untrammelled exercise of ‘the money 
power’, to any equation of the possession of wealth to the possession of 
honour. The prospect of making money should not be allowed to induce 
people to follow occupations thought demeaning: buffoonery, cupping or 
tanning and sweeping, for example. However, the anonymous author of 
the Tahzib ul axldq acknowledged that several such occupations were 
often necessary to society and conceded that where they were they did not 
bear any imputation of unbelief (Tahzib: fols. 63a-b). In practice, the 
possession of money was recognized as an agent of social mobility, as in 
the notorious proverb of the .rise of a Muslim cultivator to sayyidship with 
the sequence of good harvests, but the only proper way for a man to rise 
was not to ‘rise’ at all — merely to reveal his true status in a display of the 
real or inner character or endowment with which he had emerged into the 
world. Character is not seen as a developing habit of behaviour but as an 
‘essence’. Life and history reveal rather than shape ‘the real you’. Money 
will not help to nurture a lemon from a mango seed. 
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But as the Mughal empire began to suffer military setbacks, first in wars 
with the Marathas, then through wars of succession, and then against 
■inva^l^rS from outside India such as Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
there begin to appear in the literature traces of the real world of economic 
choices outside the ‘world-spinning’ of the Muslim academics. 
Aurangzeb's officers begin to complain of a shortage of land for 
assignment in jdgir (Ahkdm-e ‘Alamgm: 69).*^ Shah ValT Allah, 
(1703-1762) the Delhi scholar-polymath, chooses to reiterate the theme 
(well-established in the writings of Nasir ud din TusT and Jalal ud din 
DavanI) of a need to keep a proper balance between the different 
occupations in society, in terms that suggest a contemporary abandon¬ 
ment of agriculture for soldiering (Baljon 1986: 198).'^ He (like others 
such as Khafi Khan in the Muntaxab ul lubdb),'^* complains of the 
oppression of the peasantry through excessive taxation by those who are 
supposed ideally to protect them, the ruler and his officials (Baljon 1986: 
197). But these quantitative problems of resource distribution are to be 
solved by means of qualitative measures,4^ather than by, say, the means 
of price manipulation and demand manipulation within a market 
economy. Men should, Shah Valt Allah proclaims, be encouraged to 
improve their moral conduct — through obedience to divine mandates 
against gambling, the giving and taking of interest and spending money 
on extravagant display (Baljon 1986: 193ff). Men should realize the 
wisdom of co-operation in the general welfare. 

It should be' no matter for surprise that much Mughal Muslim thought 
rejects, explicitly or implicitly, any notion that money as exchange value 
or as store of wealth should represent man's temporal fulfilment or that it 
should have untrammelled power over man's social relationships. In 
human history few have thought the gratification of human impulses and 
of desires to possess (of which exchange value is a mode of accomplish¬ 
ment) was what human life was all about. Marx was not the first to see the 
power and the attraction of money as an alienation of man from his true 
species nature. (For example, al-Ghazzali held that man is created with a 
fitrat or innate religious propensity to acknowledge and ob,ey God.)*“ 
Elsewhere, he holds that if a person needs a thing one should give it to 
him making as little profit as possible and if the giver forgoes any profit or 
even suffers a loss it will be better for him. Few have considered that an 
individual's or a group’s inability to offer in the market what someone 
else (whom that individual or group may never know as a person) wants, 
constitutes a derogation from man's essential humanity. Man has ever 
been in danger of allowing one set of devices he has devised to meet some 
of hisjieeds and aspirations to frustrate the fulfilment of all his needs and 
aspirations. 

^hat a matter for comment is, ^t, the general assumption in the 
li^ratUl«-that men readily prefer exchanges made justifiable by a 
hieiilrcliiGat: ideology the essential ground of which is that men may be 
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According to their place in that scale, men will engage in exchanges the 
character of which will not change throughout their lives. Second, it is 
noteworthy that it is assumed that human beings will readily acquiesce in 
paying a large quantifiable material price for an essentially unquantifiable 
general ambience, that in which men enjoy protection, but perhaps not 
complete protection and order, but perhaps not perfect order. These 
assumptions are, moreover, accompanied by an apparent obliviousness 
to the actual structures of Indian society under Mughal rule, and thus to 
the real problems of winning consent to the ideology propounded and to 
the sacrifices required by the exchanges that the ideology calls for. (Abul 
Fazl’s account of Hindu culture in the Ain-e Akbari is very schematic and 
relies much on al-Biruni’s eleventh-century Kitdh fi tahqiq md li'l-Hind 
and on ad hoc instruction by members of the superior varnas around 
Akbar’s court.) , 

An explanation of these characteristics in the literature examined may 
be offered along the following lines. The peoples of the Mughal empire 
were so greatly and minutely divided by sensibility, by differences of 
caste, creed, that is, by ethnic and ethical background, that the solidarity 
groups into which they saw themselves divided were unable of themselves 
to perform all the functions necessary for survival — child-rearing, 
production, exchange and protection. They needed an outside power 
with the ability and the standing to regulate their relationships in a 
rational fashion: a power which, if not one bound by rule, was at least 
directed by a steady purpose, tttai of achieving universal peace. The 
power of money could not do this: it, most likely, would have been seen to 
put power into the hands of the alien*and the unworthy. Only that entity 
which moderns call 'the state’ and which Mughals called, inter alia, 
pddsdhtcou\d supply stability and honour. Dimly, the writers examined 
were perhaps aware of this, and in placing hierarchical above monetary 
exchanges were offering an appropriate ideology for Mughal rule. 
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Raskhan the neophyte: 

Hindu perspectives on a Muslim Vaishnava 

RUPERTSNELL 


A special regard is reserved for those of one culture who successfully 
achieve the transition into another one. Such a figure is the sixteenth 
century Hindi poet Raskhan, identified by tradition as a Pathan named 
Sayyid Ibrahim, perhaps of Pihani in Hardoi district, ‘ and renowned for 
his elegant and impassioned verses in praise of Krishna. As with many 
literary and religious personages of the period, little can be said with any 
historical certainty about the circumstances of his life; but the Vaishnava 
hagiographic trafdition supplies an appealing story to contextualize and 
accommodate the uncomfortable fact that some of the best-known and 
most loved of all Krishna-lyrics in Hindi are attributable to the pen of a 
Muslim. This hagiography provides an unusually graphic illustration of 
Hindu attitudes towards the Muslim community, whose leaders held 
temporal power throughout the heyday of North Indian Hindu bhakti 
from the early sixteenth century. The aim of this paper is to investigate 
these attitudes and to observe how the sectarian tradition treats the 


arrival of so unexpected a guest into the Vaishnava fold. 

There are, of course, several North Indian Muslim poets of the pre- 
modem period who, for various reasons, composed in one or other of the 
literary dialects which in the modern nomenclature fall under the 
umbrella of ‘Hindi’: one thinks immediately of Sufi poets like Malik 
Muhammad ‘Jayasi’ who adopted AvadhI as their literary language, of 
Braj Bhasha poets such as Abdur Rahim Khankhanan, and of the great 
Kabir. But none of these figures worked primarily in the tradition of 
sagun bhakti, in which the divine is represented uncompromisingly in 
terms of an anthropomorphic Hindu deity, and in which much of the 
orthodoxy of Hindu thought and mythology is rigidly maintained. 
Raskhan, by contrast, exhibits the intensely emotional attitudes typical of 
sagun bfmkti verse; and his poetry shows too the zeal and fervour typical 
of neophytes the world over. 

Who then was Raskhan? In the text Prem vatikd traditionally ascribed 
to him, a couplet refers to Raskhan’s leaving Delhi because of an 
insurrection which had reduced the city to a burning-ground:^ an 
ambiguous chronogram in the text yields 1584 or 1614 as the date of its 
compbsition.3 But the attribution of the P(em vatikd to Raskhan is as 
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uncertain as the identity of the historical events to which the text refers, 
and discussions of the historicity of these references are largely inconclu¬ 
sive (although a consensus locates Raskhan in the second half of the 
sixteenth century). One intriguing issue which is generally overlooked is 
the significance of the poet’s pen-name. The form ‘Raskhan’, barely 
attested elsewhere,^ is usually parsed as a Sanskritic compound, rasa- 
khanalkhdni, with the rather solecistic sense "a mine of aesthetic essence’; 
and it is in this sense that the name does supplementary duty as an epithet 
of Krishna when it appears as the chap or taxallus in a line of verse.^ Yet 
this interpretation overlooks the possibility of reading -khan as the typical 
Pathan designation, having a distinct spelling in the Persian script (i.e. 
xdn), but graphically indistinguishable from the other sense when written 
in Sanskritic Devanagari. Given this ambiguity, we must recognise a 
chicken-and-egg problem here: does the name “Raskhan’ derive from a 
Pathan background, or does the attribution of such a background itself 
derive from the existence.of such a name? The uncertainty of the 
historical situation makes the latter explanation a possibility at the very 
least. 

The traditional “biography’ of Raskhan is that given in the Vaishnava 
hagiology Do sau bdvan vaishnavan ki vdrtd (hereafter DVV), ‘Chronicle 
of the 252 devotees of Vishnu’. This text is an important channel for the 
teachings of the Krishnaite sect known as the Pushti mdrg or ‘Way of 
Fulfilment’, a devotional cult which traces its history to the teachings of 
the Brahmin theologian and votary Vallabhacharya (1479-1531).^ The 
252 disciples to whom the titl^ refers are the initialed disciples of 
Vallabhacharya's second son ^nd spiritual heir Vitthalnath 
(c. 1516-1586); Vallabhacharya’s own disciples are described in a similar 
text entitled Caurdsi vaishnavan ki vdrtd (hereafter CVV), ‘Chronicle of 
the 84 devotees of Vishnu’. Both these texts, important examples of early 
Bra] Bhasha prose, are ascribed to Vitthalnath’s son Gokulnath 
(1552-1641): but they were probably compiled from largely oral tradi¬ 
tions by a great-grandson of Vitthalnath’s called Hariray, whose lifespan 
is given in the sect’s notoriously optimistic chronology as 1591-1711. 
While compiling the text Hariray intercalated his own commentary 
entitled Bhdvprakds, which emphasizes the spiritual implications of the 
text and interprets the narrative along more narrowly defined sectarian 
lines than the original author had fell necessary; in so doing, Hariray’s 
aim is to maximize the didactic potential of the chronicles a^ parables of 
the holy life. 

Raskhan is not the only Muslim character in the Vaishnava 
hagiographical tradition of the DVV and CVV narratives. While few 
Muslims feature as the subjects of conversion, the not infrequent 
references to contemporary Hindu/Muslim relations offer an important 
sidelight on the political and cultural background against which North 
Indian Vaishnavism flourished in the centuries of Muslim hegemony. The 
hagiographers’ striking use of the term bari jdti or ‘senior race’ to denote 
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Muslims is itself a very revealing indicator of a social as opposed to a 
spiritual hierarchy; and the tension which existed between Hindu 
subjects and Muslim overlords is explicitly referred to in a number of the 
varta episodes. The vdrta of one Padmanabhdas in the CVV.’ for 
example tells how the devotee’s thdkur or Krishna-image was earned off 
as loot by a ‘Mughal army', and how the Vaishnava fasted until it was 
returned to him after the intervention of the freebooter's wife, who 
feared incurring the sin of causing the Vaishnava's death: reading th^is 
episode in the historical context points to a parallel with the fate of the 
image of Shrinathji, the principal svarup or deity-image of the Vallabha 
sect which had to be removed from Braj to escape Muslim iconoclasm 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, and which now provides the focus of 

sectarian activity at Nathdwara in Rajasthan. 

A less sympathetic portrayal of Muslim character is given in the CVV 
chronicle of a Kshatriya devotee named Damodardas Sambhalvare 
(Parikh 1970: 46-47), whose wife, anxious as to the outcome of her 
pregnancy — itself granted as a boon by Vallabhacharya — consulted a 
woman with special powers to discover the sex of her child. Because of 
the sectarian insistence on the importance of single-minded faithfulness 
of devotion to the chosen guru, such a consultation constituted the sin of 
anydsray or ‘resort to another authority', and was punished by Val¬ 
labhacharya who foretold that the child would be born as a mlecch — here 
synonymous with ‘Muslim’. The child's mother, once aware of the fact 
that she carried a mlecch in her womb, desisted from the service of the 
deity; and when the child was bom he was disowned to be reared by a wet- 
nurse. The Bhdvprakd^ commentary, evidently anxious to distance the 
pious parents from the ‘uncleanness’ of their unfortunate child, adds that 
the boy did not actually become a mlecch until reaching the age of ten. 

A banal association of degenerate habits with Muslim personality is 
exemplified at various points in the hagiographies, and serves to 
underline the unlimited salvific potency of Krishna's grace, which has the 
power to overcome even such daunting obstacles as the misfortune of 
being born into a Muslim lineage! One of the most intriguing Hindu/ 
Muslim confrontations described in the texts, however, has a different 
emphasis; this is the meeting between the blind poet Surdas (bom c. 1479) 
and the emperor Akbar, as told in the CVV in an account which portrays 
Akbar as being endowed with wisdom and discrimination. Akbar 
summons Surdas to his court, and being very impressed by his spirituality 
attempts to reward him with gifts of wealth and land. But Surdas 
scornfully rejects such worldly considerations, and curtly forbids Akbar 
ever to bother him again. The ingenuousness of the story, in which the 
emperor of Hindustan meets his match in an other-worldly Vaishnava 
devetee« has a forthright charm; but the commentator Hariray feels 
cOd^ferained ,to interpose an explanation of the anomalous fact that a 
Mudbii Deli as Akbar should be sufficiently perspicacious to be able to 
appteu^^^'s spiritual qualities: 
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So the emperor Akbar was endowed with discrimination. How so? He 
had become a non-Hindu {mlecch) through a transgression of correct 
ritual practice; in his previous birth he had been a Hindu celibate 
{brahmacart) by the name of Balmukund.^ and one day when he drank 
unfiltered milk a cow's hair entered his stomach. And because of that 
transgression he became a mlecch in his next birth. (Parikh 1970:418) 

Thus the representation of Akbar as an apostate Hindu neatly explains 
his liberality towards Surdas (and indeed towards Hindus generally, for 
Vaishnavism flourished under his rule). But Akbar's sympathetic liber¬ 
ality is nothing when compared to Raskhan's complete commitment to 
Vaishnava sentiments; and in explaining the anomaly of Raskhan to an 
orthodox Hindu readership the author of his biography in the vdrid has 
recourse to a sectarian convention in which contemporary flesh-and- 
blood devotees are identified with characters in the eternal and wholly 
transcendental world of Krishna's litd. This convention allows the 
particular circumstances of the birth and hierarchical status of individual 
devotees to be depicted as subordinate in importance to the true nature of 
their eternal souls, and (hereby justifies the inclusion of Raskhan in the 
inner circles of devotees initiated by the sect's most prestigious guru. 
Specifically. Raskhan's transcendental persona is that of a gopl with the 
name 'Ras-siddha' (“Endowed with passionate feeling'), itself a kind of 
elucidation of the poet's name. 

A Bhdvprakds gloss at the head of the chronicle of Raskhan in the CVV 
explains that he was a rajas bffaki, meaning that his devotion was 
manifested in terms of the quality rajas or ‘urgent passion'. This 
contextualization seeks to accommodate the paradox of Raskhan's 
character, with its juxtaposed attributes of piety and passion — twin 
elements fundamental to the doctrine of the Pushti mdrg^ in which 
renunciation is not highly valued and in which physical enjoyment {bhog) 
is sanctioned on condition that the object of enjoyment be first dedicated 
to Krishna. Raskhan's Muslim background notwithstanding, many 
elements of the chronicle follow an entirely conventional or even 
formulaic pattern, especially in the importance to the devotee of seeking 
a darsan or ‘vision’ of the deity, the literal and realistic interaction of the 
devotee with the deity himself, and in the core narrative element which 
describes the yielding of a soul lost in the world to the grace of Krishna 
through the all-important medium of initiation by the guru Vitthalnath, 
here referred to as Gusain (= gosvdmi). The original narrative, written in 
episodes called prasang, is somewhat less than twice the length of the 
following synopsis: 

Episode 1. Raskhan, living in Delhi, was enamoured of the son of a 
merchant; he watched him night and day, and even ate his leftovers. 
When chastised by his fellow Muslims, who said his actions had made 
him an ‘infidel’ (kdphar), Raskhan said, ‘I am as I am: but if you say 
anything to me I’ll knock you down on the spot!' {thaur mdruhgo). So 
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everyone became wary of him. 

Episode 2. One day in conversation a Vaishnava said to another, ‘One 
should have attachment to the Lord as this Raskhan has to that 
merchant’s lad — he roves around after him without fear of public 
slander or caste displeasure!' Seeing Raskhiin standing engrossed 
some way off, the other Vaishnava clapped his hand to his head and 
stuck his nose up in the air \matho dhunayoaur nak carhdi\. Raskhan 
saw this and threatened him: ‘Was it about me that you did that? l etl 
me or I’ll knock you down on the spot!'. When Raskhan drew his 
sword the Vaishnava nervously explained. If you loved the Lord as 
you do that boy, you would find fulfilment’. Raskhan asked, ‘Whom do 
you call “Lord”? I know nothing of this.’ The Vaishnava replied that 
the Lord was the one from whom all the magnificence of the world 
derived. Asked how he was to be recognised, the Vaishnava showed 
him a picture of Shrinathji. Immediately on seeing this image, tears 
sprang to Raskhan’s eyes and his mind was turned {man phiri gayo)-, 
and his love for the boy came to an end. 

[flAflvpra/tfli commentary:] Attachment is divine in essence, and 

even if worldly will ultimately lead the soul towards God. 


Then Raskhan asked, ‘Where docs this beloved {mahbub) live?’; 
the Vaishnava replied, ‘This beloved lives in Braj'. Raskhan asked for 
the picture; and the Vaishnava, realising Raskhan to be a divine soul 
(dfltw/Tv), gave it to him. Raskhan set off for Braj, visiting numerous 
temples but nowhere finding an image with Shrinathji’s distinctive 
form. Finally his wanderings brought him to Govardhan; but when he 
tried to enter the temple the doorkeeper threw him out uncer¬ 
emoniously. Raskhan went to the nearby lake of Govindkund, 
thinking to himself that such stringent security must surely indicate the 
house of the mahbub, since he had never been thrown out of any other 
Hindu shrine. So he sat there with eyes fixed on Shrlnathji’s temple, 
mouthing the words ‘My mahbub dwells in that house!', and resolving 
not to leave without having darsan there. 

After three days, Shrinathji thought to himself that Raskhan would 
soon expire from hunger, and feeling compassionate towards him he 
accoutred himself in a guise identical to that in Raskhan’s picture, and 
accompanied by his retinue of cows and cowherds he appeared to 
Raskhan on the top of Govardhan hill, playing his flute. Raskhan 
realised this to be his mahbub, and rushed to grasp him {pakaran koh 
doryo). But Shrinathji vanished, and went to Gokul where he 
awakened the sleeping Gusaliijl by stroking his hair. Gusaihji greeted 
him with the salutation, ‘Homage to the one who removes the suffering 
of his devotees' {bhaktatapanivdrakaya namah). Then Shrinathji told 
him, ‘There is one who is a divine soul but who has been born in the 
Muslim cbtnmunity {bari jdtf). 1 have given him dorian but he ran to 
graSp:nie. Vou initiate him {tdkoh ndm deit), then I shall accept him.' 
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Gusaihji asked why Shrinathji had come in such a hurry, and was told, 
'Because he came to touch me: and my vow is that to those whom you 
initiate I shall speak, them I shall touch, and their food-offerings I shall 
cat. To no one shall these three things be granted save by your 
connexion {samhandh)'y 

Delighted. Gusaihjl ferried the Yamuna and rode to Govindkund; 
and Raskhan. seeing Gusainjis gaze fixed on Shrlnatfiji's temple as he 
alighted from his horse, realised him to be ShrmathjVs friend {mitr). 
He approached him and said, 'Sahib, the mahbub to whom 1 am 
greatly attached lives in this house; kindly introduce him to me!'. 
Gusaihji made him bathe, and initiated him through his grace; he then 
had a servant take Raskhan into the temple for darsan. Gusainji 
sounded the temple conch and made the afternoon food-offering; then 
Raskhan had dhrsan of Shrinathji and was greatly pleased. When 
Raskhan made as if to leave, Shrinathji grabbed his arm and said, 'Hey 
you old sod, where arc you off to now?’ {are sdre, ab kahdh jdt hai?). 
And so from that day whenever Shrinathji went grazing the cattle he 
would take Raskhan with him, and the divine sports (lild) that 
Raskhan saw there he would describe in his verses. So it was that he 
acquired the attitude of a milkmaiden {gopi bhdv).'^' 

The story of Raskhan's conversion is a straightforward parable of 
sectarian priorities. .Yet the nari^tive it.sclf has a very special flavour, 
which can perhaps be seen even If dimly in the synopsis above. Raskhan is 
portrayed as an archetypal Pathan, titc traditional attributes of his race 
being represenlccf in near-caricature: the starling point for the tale is 
Raskhan’s paedophilia, and subsequent developments in the narrative 
hinge on the fervour and violent immediacy of his reactions to the 
unfolding events (with the timorous Vaishnavas providing a perfect 
narrative foil); even after his conversion, his devotion is expressed in 
markedly physical terms as he runs to grab Shrinathji. Raskhan is shown 
as experiencing things in an extremely literal and consequently unsubtle 
way, his heart on his sleeve; and he docs not understand what is going on 
around him until very unequivocal and clearly-expressed explanations 
are offered him. In short, he is portrayed as something of a buffoon, 
completely at the whim of his passions and only accidentally brought to 
the realization of God’s grace. 

While other 'seekers’ in the text may feel quite strongly the suffering 
caused by their separation from God, and consciously lament the wasting 
of a godless life, their pain tends largely to be interiorized, with little 
outward display of histrionics; there is no real parallel for the description 
of Raskhan's frantic tour of the Braj temples, culminating in his ejection 
from the sectarian site at Govardhan and his ensuing three-day vigil and 
fast. In the extravagance of its description this episode is of the nature of a 
masnavi talc of the anguish of separated lovers, and the author's choice of 
such a genre-based style of narrative seems deliberately intended to 
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reflect the Muslim cultural background of its protagonist. 

Yet it is in its diction that the most clearly distinct flavour of Raskhan s 
varta is to be seen. By and large the hinguagc of the DVV is heavily 
Sanskritized, and uses a register of vocabulary which is appropriate to the 
pious and reverential contents of the varta stories. There is a substantial 
reliance upon the use of formulae, both narrative and lexical, as a result 
of which any departure from the established register stands out all the 
more strikingly. In this Vaishnava context, certain modes of address anti 
status-specific titles follow a well-defined pattern: witness the use of the 
designation ‘Gusainjr for Vitthalnath, andof‘Shriji’ for Krishna himself. 
Any deviations from this narrowly prescribed and entirely conventional 
pattern immediately smack of the secular, and that quality itself implies 
profanity (whether intentional or caused by ignorance of the usual 
conventions). The reader of the varta is thus brought up short when he 
finds the deity being referred to as mahbub, for despite the currency of 
that term in the Sufi context its tone here is as unexpectedly secular as 
equivalents such as ‘sweetheart’ or ‘poppet’ might be in the English 
idiom. When Raskhan first asks, ‘Where does this sweetheart live?', his 
Vaishnava interlocutor replies, ‘This sweetheart lives in Braj', retaining 
riot only the designation mahbub but also the verb rahai — far too 
temporal arid commonplace a word to be considered worthy of normal 
use with reference to Krishna himself! The reply is thus intended to be 
ironic, and such irony, which is not without humour, contributes a subtle 
subtext to the outwardly naive paratactic construction of the hagiology 
narrative. 

An effect similar to that achieved by the term mahbub is intended by 
Raskhan’s ingenuous, use of the title ‘Sahib’ to address Vitthalnath, 
where the better-briefed Vaishnava would prefer the standard honorific 
‘Maharaj’. Likewise and to an even greater degree the use of the word 
‘friend’ (mitr) in respect of Krishna is conspicuous here — for although 
the canons of bhakti recognise friendship as a legitimate model for the 
votary’s relationship with god (alongside the preferred attitudes of servile 
humility and of parental or romantic fondness) the word mitr is hardly 
expected in this context. As an extension of the ‘friendship’ idea, 
Raskhan is made to ask Vitthalnath to ‘introduce' him to the deity, as 
though he were seeking some merely social connexion with a banal 
expectation as to the outcome— turn mokon milay deu to bohot dcho hai. 
Most remarkable of all the lexical choices in the text is in Krishna’s 
delightfully brusque and profane challenge to Raskhan as he makes to 
leave the temple — "are sare, ab kahdh jdt hai'l With its blunt use of the 
familiar tu register, and with its vocative sdre {=sdle, Hindi/Urdu's 
favourite term of abuse, whose literal translation would by no means 
soften the tone of the English rendering ‘old sod’ given above), such a 
sentence is surely intended to have a considerable rhetorical impact on 
~ the reader. The challenge to Raskhan is an affectionate one, and in 
suggesting a close rapport between Krishna and Raskhan is of course a 
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vindication of the Pathan’s status as a devotee of the inner circle; but at 
the same time there is no escaping the disparaging tone of the language, 
and the Vaishnava author of the text is clearly enjoying the implied 
subjugation of this non-Hindu devotee while yet praising his innately 
spiritual character. 

The implications of the portrayal of the Raskhan and other barijdtvdre 
are indicative of the general attitude of the sect towards ‘outsiders’ as a 
whole. The Muslim community is just one of the groups identified in the 
DVV and the CVV as being potentially alien to the purposes of the sect 
and, to a greater or lesser extent, threatening to its survival and 
autonomy; other such groups include movements within Hinduism such 
as Shaivism and even the generality of maryddd-mdrgiWaishnavas, those 
who adhere closely to the scriptural authority of classical Hinduism and 
do not subscribe to the doctrines of devotional traditions such as the 
Pushti mdrg. Thus it would bfe an over-simplification to regard the clearly 
• expressed attitude of the DVV towards Raskhan as being specifically 
racist’ or communalist’ in intention; but the portrayal given in this 
traditional text of inter-communal distrust and contention, tempered 
sometimes by a condescending good-humour, is evidence of the stability 
of cultural perspectives over the centuries. 


■> 

NOTES , 

' This unsubs(antia{ed claim appears in the Sivsihh-saroj: cf. M. Corcoran, ‘The life and 
poetry of Raskhana'. in Monika Thiel-Horstmann. ed.. Bhakti in current' research, 
/97y-/dS2 (Berlin l<383).p.75. 

- D, Bhati. ed.. Rjskhan gramhavali. 3rdcd. (Delhi 1977). p.333; 
dekhi gadara hiia sdhibi dilli nagara masana: 
chinahi hadasd bansaki thosaka chori rasakhdna. 

' Ibid., p.3.14: 

bidhu Siigdra rasa indu subha barasa sarasa rasakhana; 
prema vatika rod rticira cira hiya harashi bakhdna. 

A reference to a poem entitled Ras khani is given by M. Garcin de Tassy. Hisioire de la 
Uueraiure hindoiie el bindouslanie. 2nd ed. (Paris 1871). vol. 3, p.447. from an Agra edition 
of 1858; but this is untraceable. Comical etymologies for the name ‘Raskaan' (sic) are 
offered in Parlap Sharma's novel Days of the turban (London 1986). p.92; 'Some say he 
['Raskaan'j was a convert to hinduism. Others say he used the pen name Raskaan. meaning 
one who has an ear for the essence, but his real name was Rais Khan, which is a muslim 
name meaning a noble person.' 

' An example of this usage is seen in the first line of the following frequently anthologized 
mrrimj. which serves to illustrate Raskhan's poetic style; 
ntdnusha hoh tail vahi rasakluini 

hasatih braja gokula gahva kegvalana: 
jo past! hatih to kaha basu mero 

caraiih niia nandti ki dhenu manjhdrana. 
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pahana hauh to voht giri,ko 

jo dharyaii kara chatra purandara dharana: 
jo khaga haun ftoj basfraii karaun 

mila kdiindi kula kadamba ki darana. 

‘If I am (reborn] as a human then Id me he that “Raskhan" and dwell with the eowherds in 
the pastures of Gokula; if I be an animal, then so he it. let me gra/.e eternally amongst 
Nanda's cattle. If I be a stone, let me be of that mountain whieh [Krislina] held as an 
umbrella against Indra's torrents; and if I he a bird, let me dwell on Yamuna's shore in the 
branches of a kadamba tree.' 

*' A succinct introduction to the history and principles of the sect is given hy Kich.itd J 
Cohen. ‘Sectarian Vaishnavism; The Vallabhai«m/>r<ir/«v«'. in P. (laeffke and 1) A. Ui/, 
ed.. Identity and division in culls and sects in South Asia (Philadelphia |yS4). pp.65-72 
Further detail on the sect and on the varta texts is given in R. Bar/. The hhuku sea of 
Vallabhacarya (Faridabad 1976); the dates quoted in this paragraph are from this source. 

’ D. Parikh, ed., Caurdsi vaishnavan ki vdrtd (Mathura 1970). pp..t2-.^5. 

‘Balmukund' is a common enough Vaishnava name; hut some play on the word hdl as 
meaning 'hair' may be involved here. 

sambandh or ‘connexion' refers to the mantra called hrabmusumhatulh. hy whieh devotees 
are initiated to membership of the Vallahha sect. 

B. Sarma and D. Parikh. ed.. Dosatt bdvan vaishnavan ki rrtr/</(Kankrauli 1953). vol..3, 
pp.299-304. 
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The Kulliydt of Muhammad Ouli Qutb Shah: 

problems and prospects 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


Over the past fifty years or so, the Urdu works composed in the Deccan 
mainly under the patronage of the rulers of Bijapur and Oolkunda from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century have 
attracted the attention of scholars. Although many manuscripts still 
remain to be edited, we now possess a fairly representative corpus in 
printed form. Much of this work was produced in Hyderabad by a number 
of dedicated scholars from 194(1 to 1960, in the scries known as Silsila-e 
Yusufiyyas and then in the fairly short-lived journal Qddim Urdu, which 
appeared from Osmania University from time to lime. Other important 
works have been edited by Pakistani scholars, wh(^ have at their disposal 
the very rich collection housed in the Karachi Anjuman-e Taraqqi-c 
Urdu. Unfortunately, with few exceptions, the editions of these DakanI 
works are far from satisfactory and abound in obscurities which more 
patient and careful editing could have shed light on. In glossaries, which 
are essential for the reader, editors have tended to limit themselves to 
words which can be found in the standard dictionaries like Platts and few 
of the editions possess adequate commentaries. The obscurity of some 
texts has been compounded by hasty and careless reading, and few of the 
printed editions we have before us can be totally relied upon. Much basic 
analysis of these important works still remains to be carried out, and this 
can only be done by returning to the original manuscripts, a re-reading of 
which usually solves many of the apparent difficulties in the ‘edited’ texts. 

One of the works that deserves urgent attention is the Kulliydt of 
Muhammad Ouli Qutb Shah. The Kulliydt, which was composed at 
various stages during the king’s life and edited after his death in 1611 by 
his nephew and successor Muhammad Qutb Shah, is the first substantial 
collection of non-religious Urdu verse that we possess, and probably the 
first Urdu Kulliydt to have been compiled. The form of Urdu generally 
known as ‘Dakani’,' in which Muhammad Ouli wrote, developed in 
various centres of southern India after the Muslim conquests of the area 
in the fourteenth century and reached its highest and most standardised 
form in the kingdoms of Golkunda and Bijapur during the seventeenth. 
The language was brought from the north by the armies of Sultanate and 
rapidly became a convenient lingua franca, a position occupied by Urdu 
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to this day. Brief quotations in the malfuzat of the early Sufis who 
followed in the wake of the soldiers show that they used the language for 
their everyday communication, but there is no evidence that they 
employed it in writing.- The first compositions of whose authenticity we 
can be absolutely certain date from the end of the fifteenth century and 
the general awkwardness of works like the short poems of the Bijapur 
Sufi Mirahji (r. 149(1) illustrates the problems faced by writers who were 
trying to come to terms with a previously unwritten language. MTraiiji, 
like other writers of this period, is honest enough to admit his difficulties 
and frequently apologizes for his inept style.^ Until the end of the 
sixteenth century, Dakani writing was largely a Sufi enterprise and the 
comparatively large number of works that have survived, though 
extremely interesting from the point of view of language and content, 
hardly possess great literary merit. The function of the early preachers, 
who obviously took their task very seriously, was to instruct rather than 
amuse. Some modern litcraiy historians claim to have discovered divans 
and nidsntivis dating from a much earlier period, but in spite of the 
ingenious and convoluted arguments they present to justify their dating, 
their claims require careful scrutiny.'* Dakani scholarship is still in its 
infancy and much research into the most basic problems presented by the 
large corpus of texts wc possess is yet to be carried out. 

Before the second decade of this century little was known of writers of 
the Deccan, the manuscripts of whose works lay unread and unedited in 
libraries and museums. One of the pioneers in the field was MaulvT 
“Abdul l-laq. who during his seci^taryship of the Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e 
Urdu in Aurangabad spent much ofl^is lime describing and editing works 
which had previously been unknown. “Abdul Haq wrote proHfically and 
worked rapidly with a zeal and enthusiasm which all too frequently 
impaired his scholarship. His great contribution to Dakani studies, 
how'cvcr. was to introduce this considerable body of literature to the 
world. 

In 1922. in the Anjuman's journal Risalo-e Urdu he described at some 
length a manuscript of the KuUiydt of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, which 
had been preserved in the Asafiya Library (now the State Central 
Library) of Hyderabad.^ According to the article, this important 
manuscript, which had been assembled by Muhammad OulLs successor, 
Muhammad Qutb Shah in AH 1025/AD 1611, contained some 1,800 
pages and comprised 50.000 verses, in which all the major poetic genres 
were represented. Muhammad Oulb Shah, who had adopted the laxallus 
“Zillullah'. prefaced the work with his own poem in praise of his uncle's 
verse.'’ Wc are told that ihc*fC«///y«/contained verse not only in Urdu, but 
also in Persian and Telugu. 

It is surely one of the tragedies of Urdu literature that the manuscript 
was transferred to the Nizam's private library before it could be edited; 
and it has never been seen again. A number of theories as to its 
whereabouts have been put forward, but the most persistent is the 
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rumour supported by the director of the Nizam's Trust that it fell prey to 
the ravages of white ants and is now a heap of dusi7 Other manuscripts 
mentioned briefly in the catalogues of Sprenger and Stuart also seem to 
have disappeared and the only two that survive are those which are 
referred to for rather obscure reasons as nusxa-e qadim and nusxa-e jadid 
(neither is datable but both appear to be early copies).^ These two 
manuscripts which between them contain about 4.000 verses arc now 
housed in the Salar Jang Museum. For the most part they contain only the 
Urdu ghazals, with a few other genres sparsely represented, and were 
edited and published in 1940 by the great DakanI scholar. Muhyuddin 
Qadiri Zor.‘^ 

We of course have no means of checking the accuracy of Abdul Haq's 
description, but there are signs that his claims were exaggerated. If 
Muhammad Quli did in fact write in-Telugu. nothing of this work has 
survived elsewhere and in the versd we have before us little Telugu 
influence can be detected. " 

‘Abdul Haq also gives the text of the famous poem beginning: 




Without my love, I have no taste for wine. 
Without my love, what use this life of mine? 


This, even before the ‘discovery' of the KuUiydf. had been ascribed to 
Muhammad Quli. The poem however appears in neither of the extant 
manuscripts, but is nevertheless included by Zor. without reference to 
this fact, in his 1940 edition.•* If the ghazal had really been the 
composition of Muhammad Quli, it seems strange that it should have 
been omitted from both of the manuscripts which are still extant. A 
slightly different version of the poem exists in the divan of Vajhi, 
Muhammad Quli's contemporary, who was closely connected with the 
Golkunda court: 



• •• ^ 


Without my love, why take a cup of wine? 
Without my love, what use this life of mine? 
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This has led some scholars to the logical conclusion that it was composed 
by VajhI and.not by Muhammad Ouli. Perhaps over-enthusiasm for their 
hero prc)mplcd both 'Abdul Haq and Zor to ascribe the poem to the 
latter. 

Zor’s obvious affection for the founder of Hyderabad often led him to 
false conclusions which are difficult to substantiate. It must, however, be 
stated that his edition of the Kulliydi, in spite of inevitable blemishes, 
remains one of the great works of Dakanl scholarship and later editions 
and indxahdi. which alt rely heavily upon his original work, have made 
little improvement upon it. 

The lengthy introduction, in which he included many “translations' and 
paraphrases of the original poems, is a mine of information about aspects 
of seventeenth century Golkunda society, which contemporary Persian 
historians, with a characteristic disdain for “vernacular’ writing, omitted 
to comment upon. For its time, the text is surprisingly accurate, and we 
are indebted to Zor's patient research for the discovery of the meaning of 
the many archaic and local words which abound in the poetry of 
Muhammad Ouli. 

The arrangement of the text into two sections, hissa-e nazm and divan. 
has however led some later literary historians, who have perhaps not read 
the work as carefully as they should, to give the impression that 
Muhammad Quli’s Kulliydi in some way resembles that of Nazir 
Akbarabadi. As has been stated above, the extant manuscripts consist 
almost entirely of -ghazals. whfth arc arranged in the normal way 
according to the last letter of the qdfiyaox radlf. It is therefore difficult to 
understand why. for example, the fir^ six ghazals in the first part of Zor's 
edition, which are all written in hamd. should be styled nazm and thus be 
separated from those also written in hamd. but included as ghazals in the 
second part. 

Muhammad Ouli over a period of time wrote many loosely connected 
ghazals on various subjects, such as the religions and secular festivals of 
Golkunda. the joys of the rainy season, his own birthday, the buildings of 
Hyderabad and so on. and one can appreciate Zor's reasons for grouping 
such poems together. Contrary to popular belief, however, they are far 
from being “documentary' nazms. and in many eases were written to a 
formula which allowed the poet little room to go into detail about his 
subject. A common theme which recurs over and over again is: “Such and 
such a festival is being celebrated; everyone is happy; flowers are 
blooming and pretty girls grace the king with their favours; Outb Shah has 
been blessed by the Prophet, whose prayers have secured his fortune.’ A 
typical example is one of the poems written to celebrate the “Id-e Mllad-e 
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The birthday of the Prophet has once more brought new joy, and 
because of this blessed day. once more the whole world has found joy. 
There is congratulation from house to house with great splendour on 
this day. Becoming a cloud, joy has spread everywhere over the whole 
world. Happiness, becoming joyful, laughs and luxury is intoxicated; 
enjoyment began to dance, when joy struck up its song. As the great in 
their thousands asked for joy from it, the Creator by his love has shown 
us joy. Today the trees in the garden sway with drunken swinging and, 
filling the ruby cups, joy has given us intoxicating wine to drink. 
Because of this birthday the buds of my intentions have all flowered. 
The day on which the Creator distributed his portion, from that day, o 
Qutb Shah, joy fell to your lot! 

The themes of happiness, joy, good fortune and everlasting bliss are 
repeated throughout the KuUiydt. with little variation. Brief references 
are made to the rituals which accompanied the festivals in which he 
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participated, equally brief comments are made upon some of the 
buildings which he commissioned, and here and there a little information 
is given about his personal feelings and enthusiams. But in general, 
Muhammad Ouli's ghazal is after all an elusive art, and we know by 
experience that we should beware of taking any poetic statement entirely 
at its face value. 

It is commonly supposed with some justification that life in the 
seventeenth century Deccan was peaceful and at court was conducted in 
untroubled luxury and splendour. The frequent occurrence of words like 
‘ai.s, 'israt, xus and anandy which abound in the verse of Muhammad Quit 
and his contemporaries, indicates that this may very well have been so. 
Modern historians of Hyderabad often go out of their way to emphasise 
the extreme religious tolerance of the rulers of Golkunda and Bijapur; 
and Zor, in his great enthusiasm forhissubject, depicts Muhammad Quit, 
who was a fervent, and uncompromising Shi'a. as the mildest and most 
tolerant of them all. This point of view of course ignores the many verses 
concerning religious belief, of which the following are typical:'^ 


* y Or' 


Muhammad's faith is paramount, so set the Hindu hordes to flight! 
Attack black-hearted infidels, and raise the dawn of wondrous light. 
Armies stormed the dawn of faith and in its face they flung their 
darts. 

Take Haidar’s daggers in your hands and mercilessly tear their 
hearts. 

The one to whom the Saqi gives the heavenly draught from Kausar's 
springs 
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By grace divine will take his place upon the throne — a King of 

Kings. 

The doors of heaven arc open wide to me. the servant of the Lord. 

Beat on the drums of victory, my friends! This is your great reward. 

The conviction of modern scholars that the text must contain reference 
to legends regarding Muhammad Ouli’s life, which may or may m>i be 
true, is best illustrated by the story of BhiigmatL a Hindu courtesan in 
whose honour Muhammad Ouli is said to have founded his new city 
Hyderabad. The details of this legend found in the early histories such as 
the Hadiqat ul dlam and Gidzar-e Asajiyya arc well known and require 
no repetition here. Zor was so convinced that this highly unlikely account 
must be true that he produced any slender piece of evidence he could find 
to justify it. Embarrassingly enough for those who accept the legend. 
Muhammad Quli makes absolutely no mention of Bhagmati in his poetry, 
but does refer by name to other women; these might have been real 
people, but have names like Nanhi. Kahvali, Pyari, Sahvali and ChabelT. 
which incidentally occur frequently in the verse ol other writers. They 
were probably no more than figments of poetic imagination. The 
equation of Vajhi’s heroine Mushtari with Bhagmati seems very far- 
fetched and statements that any verse containing the common word hhdg 
‘good fortune' is a cryptic reference to her cannot be taken seriously. For 
example, the verse; 




in which Zor finds conclusive proof that Bhagmati and Mushtari were one 
and the same person can only fairly be interpreted; 

The spot on your forehead is a sign of great good fortune. The pearl in 
your ear is the light of Venus and Jupiter. 

Much debate has gone on concerning the identity of the so-called 
‘Twelve Pyaris’ with whom Muhammad Quli is said to have been 
connected. The theory of their existence stems from the verse; 












j-'' u. 
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By the grace of the Prophet and the kindness of the Twelve Imams, 
ever enjoy the company of the twelve Pyaris, o lover. 

This verse led Zor to search out a number of ghazals in which the names 
of twelve ‘females' are mentioned, and to include them in the first part of 
the Kulliydl under a separate heading. It may be pointed out that the 
names of many other fictitious or real women are mentioned elsewhere in 
the Kulliydl, but poems concerning them are conveniently excluded from 
this section.More curiously, two of the so-called Pyaris, namely Lala and 
Lalan, are obviously men. addressed in keeping with DakanI verse 
tradition by their/ema/e lovers. In the following verses, Lala can by no 
stretch of the imagination be considered a woman: 


iJU'* 

■> 

I (fern .) am drunk in your love. Lala; give me the cup to drink from 
your lips. 1 (fern.) am drunk witfi your love, and that love gives me 
excitement.''^ 

The gender of the subject had presumably not been noticed by Zor and 
has been ignored by those who have followed him. 

The recent publication of a new edition of the KulUydt byDr Sayyida 
Ja'far was long awaited and must be welcomed, since the 1940edition of 
Zor has long since been out of print. Unfortunately the work adds little to 
what has already been accomplished and by and large the arrangement of 
the text is that of the first edition. The arbitrary division olnazms and 
ghazals is maintained and the titles invented by Zor, which do not appear 
in the original manuscripts, are reproduced without explanation. The 
somewhat rambling and repetitive introduction takes into account the 
work done by more recent scholars like Harun Khan Sherwani, who did 
his best to explode the myth of Bhagmati, but is really no more than a 
compilation of all that has been written before. The KulUydt cpntains 
many poems in which interesting reference is made to the various ‘Ids and 
other festivals celebrated in seventeenth century Hyderabad, the ntuals 
of which are no longer remembered. Patient research might have clarified 
the obscurities in the poems concerning the ‘Id-e Sun and the ‘Id-e 
Ghadir for example, but one searches in vain for a satisfying explanation. 
In the text, poor Lala, for all his obvious masculinity, still remains as one 
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of the ‘twelve Pyaris’ and the famous ghazal piyd bdj piyald piya jae nd is 
categorically ascribed to Muhammad Ouli in a short note in the editor’s 
introduction on the evidence of a non-existent manuscript! 

When editing a text from two incomplete manuscripts which have 
suffered the ravages of time and insects, and when in the majority of cases 
only one version of a poem exists, there are bound to be many insoluble 
problems. A slip of the pen by the kdtib, whose calligraphy was usually 
superior to his philology, can make total nonsense of a verse. In sonic 
cases the original can be restored by intelligent guesswork, but given the 
usual brevity of the lines we can often do no more than admit defeat and 
add a question mark. This simple device is helpful for the future 
researcher, who otherwise might be led to imagine that the editor must be 
in possession of linguistic secrets that he or she is incapable of 
understanding. 

Given the fact that we possess only two incomplete manuscripts of the 
Kulliyat of Muhammad Quit, we can hope to do no more than establish a 
text on the basis of this material. We can probably assume that the 
manuscript described by ‘Abdul Haq in 1922 has been lost to the world, 
and will never come to light. 

Both manuscripts are fortunately well and clearly written*and Muham¬ 
mad Quit’s language and style present far fewer problems than those of 
some of his predecessors and contemporaries. The pattern he set in his 
verse was taken up by many of those who followed him and therefore we 
have much material at our disposal for comparison. The problems are 
therefore in general not insuperable. Obviously a thoroughly produced 
edition requires the work of a team of experts, who have various skills, 
and if such a team can be assembled the prospects are good. Dakant 
scholarship has in the past suffered too much at the hands of individual 
editors who have taken far too much upon their shoulders and who have 
preferred to rely on their own intuition rather than the cooperation of 
others who could have advised. 


NOTES 

‘ 'Dakanr, which also appears in the forms dakhini, dakkhini and dakhni, is the most 
convenient term to describe the language of the writers of Bijapur and Golkunda' Some 
modem scholars prefer the term qadim urdu applying it ako to the language of works 
written at the same period in other parts of India. Certain Hindu editors who have 
transliter§ted texts Into Nagari prefer the term dakkhini Hindi. Much heated and largely 
futile debate on the subject continues. 

2 One might mention, for example, the Sufi Gesu Daraz (d. c. l426). A few short poems 
which have been ascribed to him may be authentic. The Dakanl risah, the Mi'raj ul ‘ASiqin, 
which is commonly stated to have been composed by him is certainly from a much later date. 

2 In his short xud-naviii nasal-nama, MiranjT actually states that he ‘learnt' the zaban-e hind 
after his arrival in Bijapur from Mecca in 1441. 
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* Some Dakani poets of Golkunda. including Muhammad Quli, mention the names of the 
two poets Rroz and Mahmud implying that they were their predecessors. The identity of 
these writers is, however, far from certain. 

^ Kulliyat-e Muhammad Ouli Outb Shah'. Risdla-e Urdu (July 1922). 

* The text, which is reproduced in the editions of Zor and Sayyida Ja'far, was given by 
‘Abdul Haq in his 1922 article. It does not appear in either of the two extant manuscripts. 

’ I have personally on a number of occasions tried to trace the KuUiyai with no success. 
Access to King Kothi, where the manuscript is thought to have been lodged, is 
unfortunately impossible. 

** A discussion of the manuscripts of the Kulliydt is given in the introduction to the editions 
of both Zor and Ja'far. 

M. O- Zor, ed., Kulliydi-e Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah (Hyderabad 1940). 

Only one poem (Zor. p. 322) contains a Telugu expression — em re cm. the equivalent of 
Urdu icyd re kyd. 

“ A brief discussion of the poem appears in Ja’far, p. 104. No reason for its inclusion is 
however given. 

'2 Zor, pp. 38-9. 

'3 Zor, p. 32. 

i* The account is given in some detail by Zor, introduction, p. 79. The Bhagmat^heory was 
contested by Harun Khan Sherwani in his book Muhammad Quli Quit Shah (London 
1967). 

The existence of these ‘Twelve Pyaris' was first suggested by Zor, pp. 74. ff, and has never 
been questioned by lafer editors. It is^ssible that the numeral ‘twelve’ was somehow 
suggested by the twelve ImamS, as in the following verse. 

Zor, p. 247, 

i’ Sayyida Ja'far, ed., Kulliyahe Muhammad Quli Quib Shah (New Delhi 1986). 
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An eighteenth century narrative of a journey from 

Bengal to England: 

MunshI Isma‘irs New History 


SIMON DIGBY 


According to Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of King James I of England 
and VI of Scotland to the court of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, a 
proposal was mooted in 1616 that an Indian ‘gentellman' should 
accompany Roe on his return to England, ‘to kisse his Majestie’s hand 
and see oiir countrye’.* Like a project to despatch an ambassador to 
Portugal in the reign of Jahangir’s father Akbar,^ the idea was not 
implemented; and Jahangir’s own memoirs contain only a single brief 
mention of the English.^ Although detailed information regarding 
Western Europe was available at the Mughal court and to other Indian 
princes from Europeans who could communicate in Persian or Turkish,** 
Indo-Muslim sources of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
evince a profound ignorance of the geography of the world beyond the 
countries adjacent to India, and of Western European countries in 
particular, litis was in spite of the fact that representatives of these 
nationalities were causing trouble at the extremities o/ the Mughal 
empire, and in spite also of a taste for European luxury manufactures 
both at the Mughal court and at lesser local Indian princely courts. These 
were not clearly distinguished in popular consciousness from the Far 
Eastern luxuries which European embassies also brought.^ From the end 
of the sixteenth century there was some receptivity to European technical 
processes in contrast to the almost total failure to grasp the geographical 
knowledge of Europe which was simultaneously available.^ 

Thus it was possible for a nobleman at tjie court of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) and of his early eighteenth century successors 
to write a work in which geographical information from eleventh and 
twelfth century Arab sources was combined with tales of the ‘Wonders of 
Creation’ {‘ajdib ul m<vcluqdt).'^ In this work the impossibility of 
navigation from the south of the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean was 
firmly restated, notwithstanding the passage of European vessels by this 
route through the previous two centuries.^ According to the author, 
Amiti ud Dm Khan, the island of Bartaniya (Britannia, Great Britain) is 
situa^ in the Atlantic Ocean. The entry regarding it is preceded by a 
; notite of an island where women ruled and ebony was so plentiful that it 
wais ttsOd fot firewood. It was followed by a notice of an-island populated 
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by diminutive cannibals who professed allegiance to the pre-Islamic 
prophet ‘Ad. The only information regarding Bartaniya itself is that it 
was a very large islasid, and was the last place of human habitation 
towards the west.*' Further evidence of the feebleness of geographical 
knowledge in the late seventeenth century is provided by Mughal 
historians writing in the Deccan. 

Scanty record survives of the earliest Indian seaborne travellers to 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.'' Traces remain of 
‘the first Indian convert to the Church of England' brought from western 
India and baptized in London in 1616.’- and of a Parsee visitor in the 
seventeenth and an Armenian from Calcutta by the middle of the 
eighteenth century.” Rather rare advertisements testify to the presence 
of Indian servants and slave-boys in late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century London.” At least during the eighteenth century the sight of 
lascars or Indian seamen, mostly Muslims from Bengal, had become 
familiar in London.'** 

A tantalizing reference by the youthful Armenian adventurer Joseph 
Emin suggests that as early as the 1740s boys worked their passages 
aboard East Indiamcn from Bengal with the intention of becoming 
chimney-sweeps in London.Probably other immigrants from India' 
like Emin himself, joined the pool of unskilled labour in the London 
slums. More commonly later in the eighteenth century, Britons returning 
to the United Kingdom with large or small East India fortunes brought 
Indian servants with them, wh<?ranged in status from the butler and 
steward of Mr. Claud RUsscll, the employer of the subject of this article, 
to William Hickey's ‘little pet boy’ I’^abob and thirteen year old ‘faithful 
creature' Munnoo. ” Rather rarely, such Britons also brought home their 
Indian wives or mistresses. ‘During my time in London,’ Abu Talib Khan 
noted, ‘I had the good fortune to form an acquaintance with two or three 
Hindooslany ladies, who from the affection they bore to their children, 
had accompanied them to Europe.’’** 

The random arrival of these visitors, usually uneducated, can have 
contributed little to the knowledge of Britain and Europe in India, and 
the record of this is usually lost. Tradition however credits one early 
eighteenth century sailor and his western travels with a considerable 
influence on his own isolated area of the Indian subcontinent, in which a 
strange flowering of European influence took place without the concomi¬ 
tant presence of the Sahibs as a new political force. This was in Kutch and 
has been attributed with some plausibility to the activities and the skills 
and knowledge acquired during a long residence in Europe and possibly 
subsequent returns there of Ram Singh Malam (c. 1710-1765), who was 
shipwrecked off the African coast in youth and first brought by his Dutch 
rescuers to Europe. Ram Singh is credited with subsequent trips to 
Europe after his return to Kutch. Unfortunately no record other than 
popular traditions survives of Ram Singh’s travels, but such a contact at 
least provides a possible explanation of the extraordinary flowering of 
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European influence in this remote region of the subcontinent and the 
introduction of European techniques of manufacture in such industries as 
glassmaking and ironfounding.Testimony of this interest in Europe is 
preserved in the collection of European engravings apparently formed by 
the Raos of Kutch in the mid eighteenth century. These European 
engravings were carefully mounted to preserve them against the ravages 
of the Indian climate and notes were added about what they depicted. 
This included views of London besides other European cities.-*’ 

In this period also, partly as a consequence of the victories of Clive ami 
the ascendancy of the English East India Company in the Carnatic and 
Bengal, educated Indian Muslims began to visit the United Kingdom, 
unhindered by the caste rules which deterred most of their Hindu 
compatriots from crossing the ‘Black Water’. Few of these appear to have 
produced records of their experiences in the United Kingdom. As in the 
case of the prints in the Kutch collection, evidence of the presence of one 
such visitor from the Carnatic survives in comments inscribed In Persian 
in a now rare engraved panoramic view of London. This may have been 
carried home to India around 1781 and later have been brought back to 
England from there, to find a home in the City of London Museum. The 
comments, written in Persian on the face of the engraving, record the 
equivalent of sterling costs in /turn, a coinage current in South India, and 
this provides a clue as to the locality from which the traveller came. There 
are notes of ferrymen’s wages on the river Thames, the height of the 
dome of St Paul's Cathedral and the length and breadth of Blackfriars 
Bridge.2> 

Two accounts survive, written in Persian by Indian Muslims, of their 
visits to the United Kingdom in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and at its close. They have been known since the time of their 
composition and were translated into English in the early nineteenth 
century. The first of these is the Sigarf-nama-e Vilayat (‘Wonder Book of 
England’) of Mirza Ttisam ud Din. I’tisam ud Din's travels took place 
between January 1766 and October or November 1769. The 5igarf-nama 
suffers from the disadvantage that it was composed, or at any rale revised 
and completed, a decade and a half later in 1785. though the detailed 
narrative suggests that Ttisam ud Din took notes upon the journey .22 The 
second account of such a visit is of Mirza Abu Talib Khiin Isfahan!, an 
inhabitant of Lucknow of Persian descent, who left Bengal in February 
1799 and after a voyage around the Cape of Good Hope disembarked at 
Nantes in France. He also visited Ireland, after which he resided for many 
months in England. He returned overland to India, eventually reaching 
Calcutta in August 1803. His narrative, entitled Masir-e Tdlibffi bildd-e 
afranji (‘Talib’s travels in the land of the Franks') was completed in 
1804-05. 

A two volume translation of Abu Talib's work, by Major Charles 
, Stewd^, was published in London in 1810, and two years later the Persian 
L text Pl^cd in Calcutta. 2 *^ The narrative of Abu Talib's predecessor 
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rtisam ud Din remains unedited and unprinted, though several man¬ 
uscripts have survived. An abridged English translation by Captain J. E. 
Alexander, also accompanied by an Urdu translation, was published in 
London in 1827. 

In constrast to these two accounts in Persian by Indian Muslims, that of 
Munshl Isma'Il, through the circumstance of its preservation in a great 
but inaccessible collection, has remained unknown until recently.^s 
Munshl Isma‘Il, a Persian-language secretary from Kalna in lower 
Bengal, left the Hooghly estuary in December 1771 upon an East 
Indiaman, sailed by the Cape of Good Hope and sighted England in June 
1772. His time in that country was spent in London and Bath. He set sail 
from Portsmouth in March 1773 to return to India, and he reached 
Calcutta probably jn November of the same year. 

On his outward voyage from India, Munshl Isma‘Tl recorded that when 
he was on the island of St Helena (in March 1772), he resolved that he 
would write an account of what befell him .^^ He also expressed the hope 
that he would be able to compose an account of the return voyage to 
Bengal. His account of the return journey is in fact disappointingly brief, 
but the phrasing of his account as well as the recorded place of residence 
of the scribe of the surviving manuscript, ‘the port of Hooghly’ {bandar-e 
Hugli)P suggest that Munshi Isma’il composed the whole of his work 
during the course of his travels, and that it was copied for a patron 
immediately on his return. The cffcumstantial evidence is strong that this 
patron was James Grant (known as ‘the informer’ to distinguish him from 
another namesake in the East India Company’s service).2® As we see 
below, Munshl Isma‘il enjoyed James Grant’s protection and patronage 
on the last stages of his return voyage. In its date of completion this is 
therefore the earliest of the eighteenth century Indo-Persian narratives of 
travel to England.2’ 

Both of the other travellers to England were men of high social 
standing among Indian Muslims. l‘tisam_ud Din went to England as an 
emissary of the Mughal emperor Shah ‘Alam, in an attempt to gain the 
support of King George HI for the cause of the Mughal emperor against 
the plans of the East India Company.^ Abu Talib Khaii was a former 
high official of the Nawab-Vazirof Awadh (Oudh), then at a loose end in 
Calcutta. He travelled on shipboard at the invitation of the Persian 
lexicographer Captain Richardson.^* He does not appear to have been 
dependent upon Richardson for financial support or for his social 
contacts when he reached England. Munshi Isma'il was the humblest of 
the three travellers, brought to England as the Munshl (Persian 
correspondence secretary and language teacher) of a British servant of 
the East India Company in Bengal, Mr Claud Russell. 

Nevertheless one should not exaggerate the lowliness of Munshi 
Isma’il’s status. His employer Claud Russell travelled with his Indian 
butler {xansdman) and steward {sarkar) \ two other servants accompanied 
the munshi himself and attended to his needs.^2 it is a curiosity of these 
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eighteenth century narratives of travel that the presence of such servants 
is usually mentiQned only when their ministrations to the comforts of the 
travellers are recalled. Neither their names nor any details of their 
backgrounds are given, nor is it mentioned whether they returned home 
safely or were lost in far-off lands. 

From his narrative it is evident that Munshi Isma'il came from a family 
with pretensions to gentility and learning who held lands in rural Bengal, 
in the vicinity of Kalna, Burdwan District.” This suggests that they may 
have been Sayyids or Shaikhzadas who had been long established there. 
Munshi Isma‘Il had previously looked for employment in Calcutta, and 
had returned home to his household when he failed to secure this.” He 
did not renew the quest till the following year, when even ‘good families’ 
had been reduced to indigence by famine prices.” He had only a brief 
experience of employment as munshi or Persian secretary by an 
Englishman before he was induced to undertake the voyage to England. ” 
It was not intellectual curiosity or the desire to see the world which 
impelled him to accept the offer to take him there. He confesses that he 
was terrified at the thought of undertaking such a journey. According to 
his own account he only overcame his reluctance to accept the offer when 
he recalled the wealth that another munshi had brought back who had 
gone on a much shorter sea voyage (from Calcutta to Madras?) with an 

Englishman. 37 

Munshi Isma‘irs narrative of his travels is less sophisticated than those 
of rtisam ud Din and Abu Talib, and it is also shorter; but his naive vision 


gives his account its particular appeal and value. The level of his 
comprehension of what he witnessed of an alien civilization parallels that 
of medieval European travellers rather than their late sixteenth or 
seventeenth century successors. His narrative is a description of a real-life 



adventure and of the marvels which he witnessed in distant lands. When 
he draws a moral from these sights and experiences, it is usually an 
illustration of the operation of divine providence rather than an 
incitement to action. In this he stands in marked contrast to Abu Talib 
Khan, in whose writing the germ of reformist ideas is perceptible. Abu 
Talib wrote of ‘each useful thing of that kingdom', and suggested that 
Indian Muslims might imitate certain useful European customs and 
arts.There is no such suggestion in Munshi Ismafl’s narrative. 

Munshi Isma‘irs descriptions of the places which he visited and the 
people whom he encountered, when stripped of purely conventional 
rhetorical embellishment, are usually regrettably brief. Sometimes, when 
the detail is not too meagre, his narrative evokes scenes which have not 
been presented in the same terms or from the same point of view by any 
other source of the period. 

His narrative begins with a picture of the manner in which the official 
corresjpondence of the East India Company was conducted. Close to the 
grahdios^. Residency of the Company at Murshidabad, which was still the 
caplt^ bfthe'impotent successors of Siraj ud Daula, a group of munshis 
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were sitting on a mat under a fragrant tree awaiting calls upon their 
services.^’Their Persian correspondence was directed and overlooked by 
three or four civil officials of the East India Company, Englishmen or 
Scots who, in spite of the lack of any adequate or accessible grammars of 
Persian, had managed to acquire from these munshis or their like some 
proficiency in Mughal documentary Persian and in the crabbed iikasta 
hand in which most documents were written. 

In the previous two decades very few servants of the East India 
Company had possessed a good working knowledge of Persian, but this 
had become a desirable acquirement for those with ambition among 
them.*”* The services of a competent munshi were at a premium, 
particularly if he could be employed in a period of leisure from official 
duties. A sea-voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to England might 
last for five months, as in the case of Munshi Isma‘il s own voyage, or 
longer. Even the wealthiest passengers suffered from cramped accom¬ 
modation, gross physical discomfort and a monotony which could in some 
degree be alleviated by a course of study.**' Twenty-five years after 
Munshi Isma‘il, when that highly educated oriental traveller Abu TMib 
sailed for Europe, he took the opportunity of this prolonged period of 
forced leisure to acquire a fluency in English which he had not previously 
possessed. He was taught on the voyage by John Richardson, the 
compiler of the first large Persian-English lexicon ,“2 and the consequence 
was that during his stay in England he was able to conduct intellectual 
conversations with Anglican bishlips and ladies of high societyIn the 
early nineteenth century it became cpmmon for cadets of the East India 
Company’s services to carry in their luggage grammars of Persian and of 
the vernacular languages of India, in order to make progress in these 
languages during the months of the sea-voyage before they took up their 
appointments. In 1771 the chance which Munshi lsma‘n was offered 
during his search for employment amid the munshis attending at the 
Company’s Residency at Murshidabad, was that of accompanying a 
British servant of the East India Company to England, teaching him 
Persian or assisting him in deciphering documents on shipboard or when 
he wished for his company during his furlough in England. 

Claud Russell, who engaged Munshi Isma’Il’s services, was at this time 
thirty-nine years of age. He was born in Edinburgh in 1732, son of a 
Writer to the Signet, i.e. a lawyer. His early career in India had been on 
the Fort St George (Madras) establishment. He had been seconded to 
Fort William (Calcutta) in 1765, and in 1770 he had been appointed 
Accountant and Collector-General in Calcutta. In Apnl 1771 he had 
been ordered back to Fort St George, but pleading ill-health he had 
resigned instead in order to go to Eurdpe. He had the prospect of a fresh 

appointment on his return to India.^ ^ 

Munshi Isma‘il had previously obtained two months tempora^ 
employment with David Anderson, the Assistant of the East India 
Company at the Murshidabad Durbar, when Anderson’s regular munshi 
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had fallen ill and diecf. Anderson was evidently prepared to recommend 
Munshi Ismail to Russell, and himself urged Munshi Ismail to accom¬ 
pany Russell to England. The munshi did not accept the offer imme¬ 
diately but went home to attend to the affairs of his family, who were in 
distress. He states that Russell at this lime turned down the services of 
several other munshis. A further summons from Anderson at 
Murshidabad came to him, and he accepted the employment He 
received as advance the sum of 100 rupees, equivalent to £12/I()s, in the 
English money of the time. Russell had already departed for C alcutta 
The munshi bought provisions, evidently with a further advance from 
Anderson, who also arranged for a boat to take him down to Calcutta/* 
En route on the waterways of the Ganges delta, the boat moored at the 
landing stage of Ganj Kalna on the western bank of the upper reaches of 
the Hooghly channel. For two days it was placed in the care of a local 
official while the munshi made his last farewells to hjs family. The 
boatmen from Murshidabad were not familiar with the waters so far 
downstream. The munshi considered that they propelled the boat 
recklessly; and when they reached Baranagar, not far above Calcutta, 
they were dismayed by the effect of the ebb and fiow of the tide. They 
reached Calcutta just before a heavy storm broke.■**' The munshi appears 
to have been more alarmed by this part of the journey than by anything 
which befell him on his subsequent travels. 

The river journey must have taken place at the end of September 1771. 
about two weeks after the munshi had first met Claud Russell. He states 
that he spent two months in Calcutta in fine and comfortable lodgings. He 
sometimes went sightseeing with his employer, as he was later to do at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in England. On 27 November Russell and the 
munshi embarked on separate river-craft, the munshi presumably with 
his own two servants and provisions. The ft)llowing day they looked 
round the Company’s military post at Budge Budge, a few miles 
downstream. After another night on their boats and two days at the 
roadstead of Hijli, at the point on Ihe western shore where the Hooghly 
debouches into the sea, they embarked on the Morse, an East Indiaman 
commanded by Captain John Horne, who weighed anchor on 3 Decem¬ 
ber. The only observation which the munshi makes on the initial six-week 
sea-voyage from Bengal to the Cape of Good Hope is that he was unable 
to keep the fast of Ramazan or regularly to perform the five Muslim 
prayers of the day, presumably because of conditions on shipboard.'*^ 
His description of Cape Town and its environs dates from a period 
when there were amicable relations between the English and its Dutch 
rulers. The munshi himself was lodged in the house of a Dutch official. 
After mentioning the gardens and orchards around Cape Town, he has 
some uncomplimentary observations on a local population, who must be 
identified as the Hottentots, whose colour ‘though fairly black is less so 
than t]hi^| o/the Habsis (Abyssinians)'.'*** 

Front' Cape Town' the Morse reached St Helena after fifteen days’ 
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sailing. The description of St Helena is one of the most vivid portions of 
the munshi’s narrative. As he explained at the beginning of the work, it 
was there that he decided to write an account of his travels. He was lodged 
at the settlement of Jamestown. His description of this settlement, with 
its fort and ordnance lodged in a crack between two precipitous hills, well 
matches the view of Jamestown painted by Thomas Daniell in 1794; and 
his references to the springs of fresh water and the firewood brought 
down from the hills arc confirmed by other accounts. The variety of 
banana which he mentions as growing there and common in Bengal may 
have been one of the many edible or useful plants which in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were imported from India to St 
Helena. It seems likely that the unpalatable vegetable which he also 
mentions, which made him cal pickles (dear) to rid himself of the taste, 
was in fact the yam, described variously by English visitors to the island as 
‘tasting between a potato and an artychoke bottom, but ruff on the 
palateand ‘a coarse unappetizing root considered suitable for negro 
slaves and pigs.The island suffered from recurrent chronic shortages of 
locally-grown foodstuffs, during which the yam tuber provided a staple 
diet to the extent that St Helenians were nicknamed ‘Yamstock’. A 
further gift of cash from Russell enabled the munshi to purchase meal and 
fish from the local inhabitants. Russell himself probably dined at the 
Governor's tabic and was entitled, as a servant of the East India 
Company, to purchase government stores.*^' Their sojourn at St Helena 
lasted three and a half weeks. A^reason for this long stay was that the 
Morse had been leaking. According to the munshi, with the English 
passengers were also furious, the captein for reasons which he declines to 
explain, and they decided to take their luggage and effects ashore.xhe 
Morse sailed from St Helena without Russell and the munshi on 21 
March. There was another ship, probably the Northumberland from 
Canton bound for London, which had reached St Helena four days before 
the Morse. Russell negotiated passages for himself and his entourage on 
board this vessel, which sailed on 6 April. 

The ship was heavily laden with China goods, including tea and 
porcelain, to the extent that the passengers below deck were obstructed 
by the cargo; but Munshi Isma il was made more comfortable than on the 
previous ship, as he had been allotted a place to himself, and the steward 
fulfilled instructions to supply him with provisions. He records the sight of 
flying-fish as one of the spectacles of God's creation. After sailing for six 
days the vessel struck anchor at Ascension Island. He describes the 
hunting of turtles there and the placing of bottles with messages by a 
flagstaff in the water. His account is paralleled by those of European 
travellers of the period.-'^'' 

After leaving Ascension Island the ship was becalmed in the tropics for 
fifteen days. Then an incident occurred which excited some alarm, the 
approach at night of a large unidentified ship. The English passengers 
came to the deck to observe the spectacle, and the captain ordered the 
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guns that East Indiamen carried to be run out. Eventually a boat was 
towered with the first mate and an interpreter. It was learnt that this was a 
Spanish man-of-war; but it was homeward bound with peaceful inien- 
timis. The munshi slates that it had 130 guns, which would make it a very 
large ship for this period.*'^ 

The passage through the North Atlantic was rainy and windy. Nearly 
eight weeks after they had left St Helena, the south-western coast of 
England was sighted, close to a town that the munshi thought was nsdf 
called/ng/an (‘England’, possibly Falmouth or Plymouth). Claud Ku 'dl 
disembarked there, leaving Munshi Ismail and their personal serN ants. -u 
board. Three or four days later the ship reached the Thames estuary but 
because of the tow tides it was five or six days more before the ship could 
berth. After a further four days on shipboard Russell summoned the 
munshi. He landed with the other Indian retainers at Ulich (Woolw ich). 
whence he was taken off to London, to the lodging house of a Mr 
William'. He went there by coach, accompanied by his ow n ser\ ants.^ 

In London. Munshi Isma'il's lodgings were within about half a mile of 
the Haymarket, but the transcription of the manuscript lea\ es us in some 
doubt about the name of the street. It might have been either Broad 
Street or Brewer Street, both at the southern end of Soho, an area which 
had been buih over by the early eighteenth century By the time of the 
munshi's visit to London it had passed out of fashion as a residential area, 
but it was conveniently close to the currently fashionable squares and 


streets.^ 

The London which Munshi Isma'il describes is that of the terrace 
developments which were taking place at the west end of the city through 
the eighteenth century. The bouses, according to him. were all five 
storeys high and were distinguishable from one another only by the 
number-plates at their doors. Fear that be would be unable to find again 
the bouse from wtiidi be had cenne made him afraid to wander out 
alooe.^ Thb is an alien's view of the baffling uniformity of design of 
Fngikli terraced Georgian townbouses. in w hich at this period all classes 
the lesser aristocracy to moderately prosperous tradesmen pre¬ 
fen Ml to dwell. 

\ is indalgent employer wras clearly keen that the munshi should see the 
ts<tf Loodoo. He does not meotioo by name Ranelagh Gardens and 
the Spring Gaideos at Vuuhall. but these favourite resorts were 
pm the ‘pleasant gardens and wonderful tableaux' wliicfa he recalls. 
Afi n^some tme be made an e^Kditioa to the nearby open oountry'side in 
Hip nf np am ynf hi^laniBfw rfMr WilHam. pFObaUv this waS tO tbe noitb OT 
off the latest newty-d e v e top e d streets and squares, to the open fields 
or bqpond the comer off Hyde Park. At tbe frii^ of tbe 
arealbey went into a ooffee-faouse for refreshments.^ 

of tbe coffee-bouse. and off tbe inquiries 
bow sneb a splencM establisiiment was 
of the HHSI imwwjiw g parts off his narratiwe. tfis 
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companion Mr William explained to him the connection between coffee¬ 
houses and news-sheets, a connection which is well attested by English 
social historians and in the literature of the period.'’* 

The last portion of Munshi Isma'iPs description of London concerns its 
amenities. He praises the paving and lighting of the streets. He mentions 
‘three sound and elegant bridges’ across the Thames. These must have 
been London Bridge, Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge, the 
last only completed iii 1769.^2 |-|is descriptions of the paving and street- 
lighting of London can be matched in other eighteenth century descrip¬ 
tions by foreign travellers,'*^ but he has a noteworthy account of the 
wooden water-wheels, which pumped piped water from the river to the 
houses, in motion night and day from the ebb and flow of the tide'.^ 

After some comments on the abundance of horses in England — ‘more 
numerous than the cows in Bengal’ — and on the abundance of wares 
displayed in the shops on either side of the streets of London, Munsh! 
Isma'il next describes his journey to Bath. He was impressed by the 
efficiency by which the coach was supplied with relays of horses at the 
staging-posts.'*** This as well as other observations remind us that the 
munshi had never travelled beyond Bengal and Bihar on the lower 
Ganges, where transport was largely riverine, in contrast with the drier 
areas of the Indian plains where a relay system had been maintained for 
centuries. 

On arrival at Bath he was given lodgings on the top floor of the house 
which his employer had taken. A brother of Claud Russell was also there. 
The latter was an employee of th? Levant Company, and Munshi Isma‘ll 
was able to*conduct conversations ii\ Arabic with him. The munshi also 
mentions expeditions with Russell into the verdant countryside, as well as 
the benefleial effect of the hot springs of Bath, which he compares to the 
well-known hot springs of Sitakund in eastern India.^ 

At this point in his narrative he inserts a description of the parliamen¬ 
tary system of government as it had been explained to him. He was 
impressed by the freedom of the country from forcible and arbitrary 
exactions by the sovereign. He identifies the members of the House of 
Lords as amirs ( chiefs’), and those of the House of Commons as vakils 
(agents or representatives) of the zamindars (landholders). When a 
deficit occurred in the royal expenses beyond the fixed sum of money 
allotted annually, these two assemblies were summoned to discuss what 
was needed, and they then agreed on the taxes to be raised. Hence 
‘degrees of punishment and exaction... are not brought into operation, 
nor the forbidden pattern of confiscation and violence without represen¬ 
tation.’^"^ It is curious to find in the munshi’s account in Persian, written 
only a few years before the American War of Independence, this echo of 
the cry that there should be no taxation without representation. 

In Munshi Isma’Il’s exposition the middle classes, traders and artisans 
find no mention. He himself came from a society which was predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural, where the greatest source of revenue was from the 
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produce of the land. The munshi’s view of the British constitution, while 
it may have been influenced by his personal experiences of the chronic 
insecurity, misery and scarcities of Bengal during the transitions of the 
mid eighteenth century, also reflects the complacency of an informant 
from the British possessing classes during the Whig ascendancy. 'The 
peasantry {ra'aya),' he remarks, 'do not suffer from the oppression and 
blows of the landholder. According to the King’s law every man is himself 
free, but without power over others. A balanced connection has become 
established whereby the King fears the ministers, the landholders the 
peasantry, and the populace the law. Through the interposition of this 
moderating chain of behaviour each man is accountable, and none causes 
pain.or injury.’^ 

The munshi spent four pleasant months iri Bath; but 'like other fresh 
immigrants’ (possibly a reference to the other Indian members of 
Russell’s entourage and his own servants), he suffered acutely from the 
cold of the English winter. He therefore ‘asked his employer’s permission 
to depart’. He evidently went to London, possibly because a passage 
could more easily be secured for him there, as he refers to ‘leaving the 
English capital’. He sailed from Portsmouth for India on 20 March 1773, 
aboard a vessel which can be identified as the Europa.^^ 

Munshi Isma‘11, perhaps disheartened by his experience of an English 
winter or by the end of any immediate expectation of largesse from 
Russell, made no serious attempt to record the next portion of his 
travels.'”’ The narrative of his return journey lacks interesting details 
comparable to those he gave on his earlier voyage to the. Cape of Good 
Hope, St Helena, Ascension Island and the encounter with the foreign 
man-of-war. A description of the ‘isle of Portugal' is vague, possibly a 


conflation of memories of the cliffs of the Portuguese coastline with other 
memories of a call of the Europe at the Cape Verde Islands, where the 
inhabitants would have appeared as black as he describes. After this he 
provides an ornate description of a waterspout, and of the ship firing 
cannon to divert it.’’ 

As was common on the outward-bound passage to India, the Europe 
evidently did not put in to St Helena or the Cape of Good Hope, but 
sailed to Johanna Island in the Comoro group near Madagascar, where 
outward-bound Indiamen often took on supplies. The Europe was sailing 
to Bombay, whereas both the munshi and James Grant, the returning 
Bengal civilian for whom the manuscript of the munshi’s account was 
probably copied, were bound for Calcutta. At this period landing at 
Bombay would have involved them in a long, arduous and somewhat 
risky journey overland across India, or another sea-voyage around 
Ceylon and up the Bay of Bengal. They therefore disembarked at 
Johanna Island and waited nearly three weeks for a ship to take them 
directly to the Hooghly roadstead. 

The munshi’s spirits appear to have been revived by the equable 
climate of Johanna Island and the patronage of James Grant. He 
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recorded the pleasure he derived from the sight of the green hills of the 
island covered with coconut groves. He also mentions fishing or hunting a 
‘kind of water-worm' called (or mistranscribed) falusP'^ Possibly he was 
referring to the spermaceti whale, or to its ambergris. Ambergris was the 
most valuable product exported from the Comoros, and many travellers 
refer to its collection of the shores on these islands. 

The ‘country’ vessel on which James Grant and the munshi now 
embarked was commanded by a Frenchman and was carrying a cargo of 
cowrie-shells used as currency in Bengal. The munshi gives no further 
details of the voyage. He reached Calcutta ‘on the same day and month of 
the year’ as he had set out from there two years earlier.As most of the 
dates of the munshi’s narrative are according to the Christian calendar, 
this was probably on 27 November 1773; but if his reckoning was 
according to the Muslim lunar calendar it would have been three weeks 
earlier, on 20 Sha‘fcan 1187/6 November 1773. 

After landing he set off immediately to visit his family. giving his thanks 
to God, ‘Who brought him to the object of his desires, without Whose aid 
a weak man like himself could not have undertaken such a journey.’^'* 
The transcription was done in a small neat nasta'lfq hand by one Ghulam 
Hasan, probably a professional copyist, who describes himself as 
‘resident (sdkin) of the port of Hooghly [bandar-e Hugli). As'we have 
suggested, it is likely that this copy was made for James Grant. For this 
Munshi Isma‘11 may have left his original holograph behind for copying 
before he went to his reunion wHth his family. We have no means of 
knowing whether he evercame back to collect it, and we have no record 
of his subsequent career. We would nbt even know the name of this early 
Asian visitor to England if the scribe had not given it in the roundel on the 
flyleaf, for the author omitted to mention it in the customary manner in 
the proem of his narrative. 

Munshi Isma'il appears to have been a shy and self-effacing man, little 
prepared to take the initiative or to set out upon adventures unguided. He 
did not dare to wander around the streets of London for fear lest he lose 
his way. His knowledge of English was more limited than that of the other 
two late eighteenth century Indian Muslim travellers Ttisam ud Din and 
Abu Talib Khan.^*^ Munshi Isma‘T! was capable of exchanging courtesies 
and greetings with Mr William, landlord of his London lodgings, and he 
could understand Mr William’s account of how news was reported in the 
coffee-houses and news-sheets were printed and circulated.^^ It is 
possible that Mr William, with whom Claud Russell had arranged his 
accommodation, himself had East Indian connections and some knowl¬ 
edge of oriental languages. Munshi Isma‘irs knowledge of the British 
constitution could have been acquired through the medium of Persian or 
Hindustani conversation with Claud Russell.’^ It is doubtful if the Arabic 
conversation between the munshi and Russell’s brother afforded any 
serious exchange of information.’* 

Munshi Isma'il gives no record, of the kind which is to be found in 
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rtisam ud Din’s and Abu Talib Khan's accounts,of the impression 
which he as an Indian visitor made upon the local population. Munshi 
lsma‘Tl is also very reserved in his comments on the people whom he met 
on his travels. Abu Talib was free with his criticisms of the British 
national character, as well as lavish in praise of its virtues. He mentioned 
the behaviour of those who were disobliging to him as well as of those who 
showed him kindness or affability. Ttisam ud Din expressed his lively 
resentment against his travelling companion Captain Swinlon, Lord 
Clive and others, whom he did not hesitate to accuse of fraud and 
deceit.«“ But Munshi Isma‘il has only praise for those whom he met, 
except on the one occasion when he refers to the ‘blameworthy acts' of 
the captain of the first ship on which he sailed; and there he will not write 
about such things.^' 

This account has remained unpublished cither In the original or in 
translation. Its earlier failure to attract scholarly attention appears to 
reflect the hazards of the survival of the only known manuscript. This, 
together with at least one manuscript of the same provenance (from 
James Grant), entered the collection of the bibliophile Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in 1856, where it escaped scholarly attention for over a century. 
In 1968 it was acquired by the present owner at a sale of a portion of the 
Phillipps Collection. 


NOTES 

’ Sir William Foster, cd.. The embassy of Sir Thomas R<h‘ to India. 1615-1^. revised edn 
(Oxford 1926), p. 212. Roc's syntax docs not make it entirely clear who volunteered to go on 
this cmbas.sy. It was probably Mir Jamal ud Din Inju. then Sfibadiir of Patna, the compiler of 
the dictionary Farhan^-e Jahanffiri. and a man of wide inleliectuul interests. 

- In AD i.S82, in response to the Jesuit mis.sion to his court. Akbar had approved the 
despatch of a return embas.sy to Spain and probably other European courts; but one of his 
two emis.sarics Hed when he reached the western coast of India and the other got no further 
than Goa; see J. S. Hoyland and S. N. Banerjcc. trans.. The commentary of Father 
Monserrate, S. J. (Oxford 1922), pp. 16.1. 191; P. du Jarric. trans. C. H. Payne. Akbar and 
the Jesuits (London 1926). pp. 114. 259-60. For Jahangir's unfulhllcd intention to send an 
ambas.sador to Portugal, sec F. Guerreiro. trans. C- H. Payne. Jahangir and the Jesuits 
(London 1930), pp. 77, 110. These projects were apparently not of sufficient importance to 
hnd a mention in the Persian histories of the Mughal emperors' reigns. 

Syud Ahmad, cd., Toozuk-i-Jehangeerie (Ghazipur and Aligarh 1863-64), p. 134; A. 
Rogers, trans., H. Beveridge, ed.. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or memoirs of Jahangir {London 
1909), 1, p. 247. William Hawkins mentions that Jahangir called him 'by the name of English 
Chan, that is to say, English lord', W. F«»stcr. cd.. Early travels in India (Oxford 1921), p. 
83. 

* Du Jarric, p. .55 (Prince Murad questioning the Jesuits abriut Portugal); N. Manucci, trans. 
W. Irvine, 5/or/ado Mogor (London 1907), li.p. 137|Manucci giving Shivaji, who had only 
heard of the King of Portugal, information about 'the greatness of European Kings'); F. 
Bernier, trans. A. Brock, cd. A. Constable. Travels in the Mogul empire, A.'D. 1656^668 
(Oxford 1914), pp. 324,353 (Bernier discussing European anatomy and philosophy with his 
patron Danishmand Khan); H. Das, The Norris embassy to Aurangzib (Calcutta 1959), p. 
308. 
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* A. Topsfietd, ‘Kelclaar's embassy and the Farangi theme in the art of Udaipur'. Oriental 
An. XXX. 4 (Winter 19R4 KS). pp. 359-63. 

Sec A. Jan Oaisar. The Indian response to European technology and culture (A.D. 
N‘^H-I7()7j (Delhi 19H2); geographical knowledge is not discussed in this study. The actual 
availability of such geographical knowledge at the Mughal court is strikingly demonstrated 
by (he depiction, in one of (he allegorical political portraits of Jahangir, of the emperor 
standing upon a terrestrial gl«>l>e of European manufacture. but with place names inscribed 
in Persian; sec R. Ettinghausen. Paintings oj the Sultans and Emperors of India (New Delhi 
1961) Plate 12 [on which the labels Rus and Purtuqdt arc clearly visible); M. C. Beach. The 
imperial image; patnnngs for the Mughal court (Washington 1981) pp, 74. 169-7(1. 
Munserrate states that the emperor Akbar. during a conversation, consulted an atlas 
[probably presented by the Jesuits) to sec the relative positions of India and Portugal; 
Commeniary. p. 124. 

^ Mu'in ud Din Husaini Haravi called Amin ud din Khan, Ma'lumdt ul d/d^l'KnowIcdge of 
the horizons’. Slorcy.»/’mitt/i literature. II. No. 213) (Lucknow 1870). For details of this 
Mughal dignitary's career, see Storey, loc. cil. 

« Op. cil.. p 87 

Op. cil.. p. 109, 

"* Bhim Sen. who lived in Aurangabad, thought of Ceylon as an almtist unreachable island 
of wonders. Nu.sxa-e dilkuid. trans. V. G- Khobrekar and others (Bombay c. 1972). p. I%- 
Khafi Khan and the Mughal authorities at Surat appear to have had no knowledge of the 
island of Madagascar as the base of European piracy in ihc Indian Ocean, cf. Muniakhabul- 
luhuh (Calcutta; Bibliotheca Indica. 1860-1874). pp. 423-25. 

'' By contrast there is evidence of Indian students brought It) Ptirlugal in the first half of the 
sixteenth century; sec Luis dc Matos, f^iagens do Orienle ni .secolo XVI (Lisboa 1985), 
intro.. pp. 48-51 Harihar Das.' The early Indian visitors to England*. Calcutta Review, 3rd 
series, Xlil (1924). pp. 8.3-114. * 

W. Ashley-Brown. On the Bombay coast and Deccan: the origin and history of the 
Bombay dioce.se (London 19.37). pp. 64-65. 

M. M. Murzban. The Parsisin India (Bombay. 1917). 1. p. 5; E. J. Emin.cd. A. Apear, 
Life and adventures of Emin Joseph Emin (Calcutta 1918). />u.v.vrm. 

R. Visram./4 >'<//i4 lascars and princes (Lotuioxi 1986). pp. 13-14. 

By 1783. according to M. D. George. London life in the eighteenth century, (London. 
1925). pp, 138-40; but I'tisam ud din's reference Jtrans. Alexander, p. 39. see 24 below) to 
the familiar sight of lascars 'of Juhangirnagar and Chatgaon' dates from 1766*67. Later, in 
the early nineteenth century, altcniion was devoted it) their presence and predicaments in 
London and other English ports; sec also N. Benjamin, ‘The Britisjh and Indian sailors 
(c. 1790-1885)’. in P. M. Joshi and M. A. Naycem. ed.. Studies in the foreign relations of 
//idiu (Hyderabad 1975). pp. 485-96. For case-histories of the misfortunes and maltreatment 
of lascars in London in (he nincitenth century jwhich must have been paralleled in the 
century before) sec the Rev. George Salter, The Asiatic in England (London 1873). 

Emin. op. dr., p. 27. 

W. Hickey. Memo/r5o/H'»//r<imW/c*ey,ed. A. Spcnccr(London 1918-25),II,p.228;lV, 
p. 376. 

Abu Talib Khan. Masir-e Tdlibi, trans. Stewart (see below. 23), I, p. 198. 

L. F. Rushbrook Williams. The Black Hills; Kulch in history and legend (London 1958), 
pp. 138-42. 

B, N. Goswamy and A. L. Dallapicctila, A place apart; painting.in Kutch. 1720-1820 
(Delhi 1983), pp. 33-35. 
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2' The engraving is entitled “A General Vicnv of U>ndon and Westminster — Printed for R 
Saver and J. Bennett — Janx 1777'. The apparently unique surviving example of this print is 
preserved in the City of London Museum. One of the Persian annotations upon it hears the 
date AH 1194 (= AD 1780-Sl). Mr A. H. Morton kindly drew my attention to this print. 
The information in the annotations, as he remarks, 'docs not seem bookish', and is unlikely 
to have been acquired other than by conversation and cx|KTience in London itself. 

22 Mira Ptisam ud Din .^/grt/Z-wirurt-c V'i7<m«|Storey. 1. No. 1595]. completed in AH 1199/ 
AD 1785; Ms., Royal Asiatic SiK-iety, London. Hindustani 2 (mis-eatalogucd, in laet the 
original Persian text, not a Hindustani or Urdu translation). 

2^ Mirza AbuTalib Khan Isfahani. M(L\ir-eTalihifihiUi(l eafratiji\Sloti:y. I. No. 117S(2)|, 
completed in AH 1219/AD IH(14-()5; ed. Mirza Husain Ali and Mir Qudrat Alt (Calcutta 
1812); trans. C. Stewart. Travels of Mirza Aha Taleh Khan in Asia, Africa and Europe. 2 
vols. (London 1811), 

2'‘ J. E. Alexander. Shigurf namah i velaet; or excellent imelligence concerning Europe: 
being the travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen /sic/, translated from the original Persian 
manuscripts into Hindoostanee. with an English version and notes (London 1827). 

One further eighteenth century Indo-Persian account of a voyage to Europe and the 
United Kingdom is recorded as existing in manuscript, sec Storey. I. No. 1596. p. 1144: — 
Mir M. Husain b. 'Abd ul-Hasant (?). Risdia e ahvdi e midk-e Firang o Hindosidn. an 
accourH of a journey in IIH8/1774 via Calcutta to Lisbon and London, and of a years 
residence in the latter place, followed by a sketch of European astronomy', manuscript in 
the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay; Rehatsek. p. 189. No. .13, p. 99. No. 51. 1 have been 
unable to consult this. 

» Munshi Ismail, Ta'rlx e jadid (not recorded by Storey), evidently completed around 
November 1773; Ms., Simon Digby Collection. No. 107. formerly Sir Thomas Phillipps 
Collection, No. 18225; see notes 28,29.82 below. An edition of this text with translation is 
in course of preparation. 

2*» Ms., folio llA. 

2’ Colophon; Ms., folio49B. 

2* James Grant was absent from India, evidently on leave in 1772. Grant's return passage to 
India on board the Europa, the vessel in which Munshi Isma il sailed, is mentioned in a 
despatch from East India House to Fort William, sec R. P. Patwardhan, ed., Fort William — 
East India House correspondence VI1, 1773-1776 (New Delhi 1971), p. 13. The conjecture 
that the manuscript was transcribed for James Grant is corroborated by the presence of 
another manuscript formerly in the Phillipps Collection, of Taj ud Din Maliki's Mufarrih al- 
quiub [a Persian translation of the Hitopadesa], Phillipps No. 18259; Sotheby & Co., 
(Bibliotheca Phillippica, N. S.), Medieval manuscripts. Pari IV. Sale of 25 November 1968, 
Lot 154. second item. 'Tliis manuscript states in its colophon that it was copied for James 
Grant in AH 1199/1784-85. It came into the Phillipps Collection from the same provenance 
as Munshi Ismail's Ta'rix-e jadid, as both manuscripts bear pencilled annotations by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (W. Rodd 1856). 

2^* A date of composition is given in the roundel on the flyleaf (folio 9A) as AH 1185 (= AD 
1771-72), which is the year when his travels began. The author's name and a title for the 
work also appear only in this roundel, which is in the hand of the scribe of the manuscript. 

■‘'‘I Sigarf-ndma, Ms., f. 6A-B; trans. pp. 4-10. 

Masir, p. 20; trans. Stewart. I, pp. 18-19. For biographical details see Masir, pp. 9-19; 
Storey, loc. cit. 

’2 Ms., folio 37A 

» Ms., folios 17B,20B. 

; •'♦Ms..folio!2B. 
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Ms., folio 12A. For the Bengal famine of 1T70. sec N. K. Sinha. The economic history of 
Bengal. II (Calcutta 1%2) pp. 48^7. 

Ms., folio 16B. 

” Ms , fullo 17B. 

Masir. pp. 3-4. 

Ms.. folio 14A. 

■*" Hajjl Miistapha (M. Raymond) refers to a lime in Bengal in the 1760s ‘when, Governor 
Vansittart and Mr Hastings excepted. I was the only European that understood a little 
Persian'. A iratislaiian of the Seir Mutaqharin (Calcutta 1789), 1. intro., p. 17. But in this 
period I'tisam ud Din's disreputable travelling companion. Captain Archibald Swinton. had 
a sufficient knowledge of Persian to collect, or possibly to procure the manufacture of 
compromising documents; see trans. pp, 199-200. By a curious coincidence, a 

good manuscript of collections of the emperor Aurangzeb's letters, bearing the seal of 
Archibald Swinton Rtistam Jang Bahadur, found its way to the Sir Thomas Phillipps 
Collection (No. 5145). 

Masir. trans.. I, pp. 48-50; C. Northcote Parkinson. Trade in the Eastern seas, 1793-1813 
(Cambridge 1937), pp. 265-303. 

^2 Masir. p. 20; trans.. 1, pp, 18-19. 

Masir. pp. 432-33. 455. 

•“ I am most grateful to Professor Peter Marshallof King's College. London and Dr Richard 
Bingle and his assistants of the India O’ffice Library and Records who have supplied me with 
biographical details of Claud Russell and other servants of the East India Company who 
figure in this narrative. 4 s well as inform;^ion regarding the sailings of East Indiamen. 

Ms., folio 20A-B. 

•«’ Ms., folios 20B-22B. 

Ms . folios 22B-24A. 

" Ms., folios 24A-25B. 

F. Rogers in 1703. quoted in P. Gosse, St Helena 1502-1938 (London 1938). p. 119. 

•'«' P. Gosse. op. ci/..p, 127. According loalctter of 1717. the diet of yams was often washed 
down by strong liquor; Gosse. op. cii.. 135- 

Ms., folios26A-29B. 

S 2 Ms., folio 26B- 

Ms., folios 29B-30A. 

” Ms.. folios 30A-32A. 

« Ms., folios 32B-34A. 

“ Ms., folios 34B-38A. 

” Ms., folio 38A. Both streets appear on Roque's map of 1746, published by John Pine and 
John Tinney. I am grateful to Miss Doris Johnson for this reference. That there were lodging 
houses in Brewer Street we know from a nearly contemporary reference. In the autumn of 
1776 the Highland footman John Macdonald called on John Stuart of Allan Bank, a young 
Scottish gentleman staying in London for a few weeks, ‘at Mrs Elliot s in Brewer Street, 
where he lodged.’ John Macdonald, ed. J. Beresford. Memoirs of an eighteenth century 
footman, John Macdonald: Trovefe//74J-/779/(London 1929), p. 187. 

J. Summerson, Georgian London (Harmondsworth 1945), especially chapters 7 and 12. 
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S'* Ms folio 39B This Soulh Asian visitor's impression of the monotonous and confusing 
uniformity of Georgian town-houses in London is quoted by Raymond Head, The Indian 
Wy/e (London 1986). p. 21. 

Ms., folios40A-41A. 

Ms folios 41A-42B. Cf. R. Baync-PowcIL Eighieenih century London life (London 
1937) Vp 14d-42. Munshi lsma‘il’s reference to news sheets being produced by a printer 
(hasma-sdz) is of interest in the context of the permeation of ideas in the Indian Muslim 
environment as this is before the production in India of Charles Wilkins' movable nasialui 
type It seems to indicate a familiarity, not attested elsewhere in Muslim India, with 
eighteenth century Istanbul Arabic-script printing. For the word. see Sir J. W Redhouse . \ 
Turkish and English lexicon (Constantinople 189(1). s.v. hdsnui. 1 am grateful to Pridessor 
T. Gandjei for pointing out this Turkish connection. 

Summerson. op. ctV. .pp. 123-24.277. 

Archenholz, 178(1. in M. D. George. London life in the eighieenih ceniury, p. 102, 

Ms., folios42B-43B. Cf. M. D. George. o/». fi7-. quoting a source of 1783. 

Ms., folios43B-44A. l 

•*' Ms., folios 44B-45A. The artist Thomas Danicll. who visited the Sitakund in 179(1. makes 
the same comparison with Bath, sec M. Archer. Early views in India; the picturesque 
journeys of Thomas and William Duniell (London 1980), p 103. For other descriptions of 
the Sitakund. sec *Abd ul Latif Shushtari. Tuhfaiul dlani (Storey. 1. No. 1560) (Hyderabad 
1294/1878). p. 501; C. J. C. Davidson. Diary of travels and adventures in Upper India 

(London 1843). IL pp- 45-47. 

Ms.. folios 45B-46A; cf. the acounts of Parliament in Masir. pp. 434-36. much abridged in 
Stewart’s trans. L pp. .303-04; and the account of constitutional monarchy in Sigarf-ndma, 
Ms., folios 98A-i01B. omitted in Alexander's translation; cf. also Tuhfai ul 'alam. pp. 
315-17. At this early date the topic of representative government evidently excited interest 
among educated Indian Muslims. 

** Ms., folio46A.- 

*** Ms., folios 46B-47B. 

Russell in fact did not return to India until 1775. and the remainder of his Indian service 
appears to have been in the Madras Presidency, not Bengal. 

Ms., folios 47B-48B. 

« Ms., folios 48B-49A. 

Ms., folio49A. 

Ms., folio 49B. 

However Ltisam ud Din mentions his own lack of inclination to study English, and the 
fact that in later years people in Bengal used to comment on the fact that he had gone to 
England but not acquired a sound knowledge of the language. Sigarf-ndma. Ms., folio 7B. 
Yet he knew English well enough to memorize a popular rhyme and reproduce jokes about 
Highlanders, /fr/d.. folios73B-74. l3dB; trans. pp. 83-87. 178. ■ 

Ms., folios 38B, 40A-42B. 

Ms., folios 45B-46A. 

^ Ms., folios44B-45A. 

^ Masir. p. 164; Sigarf-ndma, trans.. pp. 38-40. 

Sigarf-ndma. Ms., folios 6-8; trans.. pp. 6-10,194-95, 217. 

Ms., folios 26B'27A. 

**3 Sotheby & Co, Sale of 25 November 1968. Lot 227, first item. 
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Emperor of India: Landhaur bin Sa‘dan in the 

Hamza cycle 


FRANCES W. PRITCHETT 


Ralph Russell was the first Western scholar to pay serious attention to the 
Urdu ddsfdn, or prose romance. He marshalled the available evidence 
about the history of the genre, said a few words about dastan plots and 
characterization, and emphasized the importance of the dastan as ‘the 
main form of Urdu prose narrative before the modern period’. * His brief 
discussion was the first reference I had ever seen to dastan literature, and 
it caught my interest immediately. Dastans have now become part of my 
life, and Ralph Russell has become a most valued friend and mentor. It is 

a pleasure to dedicate this article to him. 

Nowadays surprisingly little attention is paid to a genre which was 
indeed ‘the main form of Urdu prose narrative before the modern 
period’. After reaching unprecedented heights of popularity in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, dastans have generally had a bad press in 
the twentieth: they have been perceived as unrealistic, irrelevant, 
perversely escapist. Dastan literature has thus suffered from neglect; and 
modem Urdu fiction has suffered too, for it has been unable to claim the 
superb achievements of the best dastan literature as its inheritance. 

The Urdu dastan tradition itself was, by contrast, sure of its roots, and 
very proud of them. Urdu dastan literature grew out of Persian dastan 
literature — or rather, mostly out of one single Persian dastan, that of 
Amir Hamza. While in Iran the Hamza story was simply one of a number 
of medieval romances,2 outside Iran it attained a popularity equalled only 
by that of the Alexander Romance. The Hamza romance spread rapidly 
all over the Islamic world; there are versions of it in Arabic, Turkish 
(twenty-four volumes), and Georgian;^ also in Malay and Javanese.^^ In 
South Asia, it came through medieval Indo-Persian versions, and spread 
into Sindhi, Pashto, Panjabi, Hindi, and as far east as Bengali.^ But 
above all, it flourished in Urdu. The dastan of Amir Hamza not only 
developed far more elaborately in Urdu than it ever had in its Persian 
homel^d—it also developed along what in some cases were distinctively 
Indian lines. 

Since the dastan world knows no form of government except mon¬ 
archy, all dastan lands have kings — there are kings of Chin (meaning 
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parts of southern Central Asia), Misr (Egypt), Rum (meaning Con¬ 
stantinople), Yaman (Yemen), Yunan (Greece), Turan (Turkeslan), 
etc. These places are real in a sense, but they are also remote enough to be 
exotic; they are places where wonderful or terrible things might happen. 
Many of Hamza’s adventures involve journeys to such places, and 
encounters with their kings. 

Among other rulers of such exotic regions, Hamza also encounters and 
conquers Landhaur bin Sa'dan, son of Sa'dan Shah, king of what the pre- 
Safavid Persian Qissa-e Hamza calls ‘the twelve thousand islands of 
Sarandib’.^ Sarandib or Sarandip is a well-known region of the story¬ 
telling world, loosely identified with Sri'Lanka. King Landhaur plays no 
exceptional role in the early Persian Hamza cycle: he is merely one more 
chivalrous adversary, honorably defeated’ by Hamza after elaborate, 
prolonged single corpbat, who accepts Islam and joins the small band of 
Hamza’s close companions.’ But in the Urdu cycle, he becomes a 
strikingly important figure. Egypt and Greece and other lands are remote 
and almost legendary, but India is now home. Landhaur, the ‘Emperor of 
India’ (xusrav-e hindusian), becomes charged with a special significance. 

Landhaur's name is an unusual one, and stands ouf among the elegant, 
picturesque, or vulgar names^ normally given to dastan characters. The 
name has acquired an Indic-sounding aspirate dh only in Urdu; in 
classical Persian his name is Land-hor, ‘son of the Sun’. The well-kriown 
seventeenth-century Indo-Persian dictionary Burhdri’e qdti‘ (Calcutta 
1834) explains his name somewhA confusedly: ‘It is the faith of the 
Brahmins that when the great Sun looked at his mother, she became 
pregnant, and this is why the Persians i^all him Landhor.’ The later Sams 
ul lu^dt (Bombay 1891) is more explicit: ‘Landhor is the name of an 
Indian king who is called Raja Karn in the Hindi [^Indian] language, 
because it is the faith of the Brahmins and Hindus that the Sun cast a 
kindly glance on his mother, who was called Kunti. She became pregnant, 
and that is why the Iranians have named him Landhor, that is, the son of 
the Sun, because land means “son” and hor is the Sun. God knows the 
correct thing best. Landhaur is thus identified by these dictionaries with 
the hero Kama of the Mahdbhdrata, who was the son of the sun-god 
Surya and the princess Kunti. Of course it is an after-the-fact identifica¬ 
tion; but it shows how strongly Landhaur was perceived as an Indian 
hero, with roots reaching even into Sanskrit story tradition. 

Another Indie source for Landhaur’s name has been suggested by a 
modem Indian historian, V. S. Agrawala, who argues that the great 
warrior and king Pratapa Rudra Deva (1295-1323) of Warangal, referred 
to by Amir Khusrau and others as Luddar Div, evolved into Landhaur 
‘Dev’.^ But this seems doubtful: Landhaur is not given the title ‘Div’ or 
‘Dev’ in any version of the story 1 have yet examined. ‘Dev’ is taken 
seriously in Urdu dastan tradition as the name of a demon species, and 
Landhaur is certainly not a demon. 

According to the most popular Urdu version of the romance, Hamza 
is commanded by his liege lord, Naushervan, the King of Kings of the 
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Seven Realms, to $6ek Landhaur out and kill him; Hamza swears to do 
so. After many vicissitudes Hamza arrives in Sarandip, and through a 
series of minor incidents comes to know Landhaur as chivalrous, gallant, 
generous — a champion with all the qualities Hamza most admires. But 
Hamza is true to his pledged word, and forces Landhaur to take the field 
against him. (Landhaur rides a female elephant called Maimuna, and has 
an army full of thirty-one carefully named groups, tribes, and castes of 
Indians.) The two champions finallywrestle for three days and nights, but 
neither can budge the other. Even on the fourth day when Hamza gives 
his famous battle-cry, he can lift Landhaur only as high as his cheek, not 
all the way above his htad. But Landhaur then surrenders, submits 
himself to Hamza, and embraces Islam. Hamza adopts him as a brother, 
subject only to the condition that they must go together before 
Naushervan. 

At court, however, Naushervan’s evil counsellbr Bakhtak has 
poisoned the king’s mind — never a difficult thing to do — with fears that 
Hamza and his growing band of powerful companions might plan to seize 
the throne. The vacillating Naushervan gives Bakhtak permission to deal 
with the situation. Bakhtak insists on having Landhaur's head, in literal 
fulfilment of Hamza’s oath. Hamza and Landhaur, faced with this grim 


prospect, ire of one mind: they consent, and prepare to play out their 
lofty roles of feudal loyalty to the death. 

But against them are ranged their companions, who all flatly refuse to 
carry out the order of execution. Moved by Landhaur’s gallantry, they 
would rather die with him than kill him.*This passive resistance is itself a 
special, feudally correct form of loyal protest, for we know them all to be 
eager, fierce, and heroic warriors. Even the impeccable Landhaur 
contrives to remind everyone, by playing alarmingly with his huge mace, 
that he submits through choice rather than weakness; Naushervan’s 
fearful reaction creates a fine touch of humour. 

‘Amar the trickster 'ayydr then prepares to take drastic action. We in 
the audience know ’Amar’s violent and unscrupulous tactics very well: 
when he hastily slips behind the royal executioner’s back we know he has 
a plan. Just at that point, however, the queen arrives, and her timely 
intervention rescues Landhaur (Bilgrami 1969:166-169). Nothing similar 
to this episode ever occurs again; in a highly patterned story, it is unique. 
And nothing like it occurs in the Persian Qissa-e Hamza at all. 

Landhaur’s later career includes other adventures that link him 
especially to Hamza. Hamza and Landhaur are, for example, the only 
heroes in the dastan who are lifted up into the supernatural realm of Qaf; 
both kill Devs, iharry Paris, and beget children there. ‘ * At one point, as 
both are in Qaf and killing Devs simultaneously, they even hear each 
other’s battle-cries from afar (Bilgrami 1%9: 365). 

Such selective expansion of locally popular characters, like Landhaur 
and ‘Amar, and locally popular themes, like magic and trickery, helped 
the Urdu Hamza romance develop from its relatively modest beginnings 
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into an extraordinary cycle of forty-six huge volumes. The forty-six- 
volume Ddstan-e Amir Hamza^ a monument to the popularity of dastan 
literature in its heyday, was published by the Naval Kishor Press In 
Lucknow, from about 1881 to about 1906.^2 35 j knqw, no living 

human being has read the whole cycle — which is not surprising, since the 
volumes average about 900 pages each. To the best of my knowledge, 
there is no complete set of all forty-six volumes in any library. 

In this long version, the character of Landhaur develops further, and 
Landhaur’s special relationship with Hamza becomes even more intense. 
One particularly striking instance can be offered: a serious, almost fatal, 
clash between Hamza and Landhaur. 

This clash grows out of a wrestling-bout that takes place, under the 
gaze of both Muslim and infidel armies, between Landhaur and an infidel 
warrior called Qahrish bin ‘Antar Sukiya. Neither champion can budge 
the other, and they'wresile for six days and nights. On the seventh day, 
Landhaur strikes an unfair blow at Oahrish’s windpipe, then conquers his 
disabled foe with ease (Husain 1900: 301). 

Qahrish agrees to accept Islam, and at first all seems to be well. But the 
new convert wears a hangdog look, and his unhappiness comes to 
Hamza’s attention. When interrogated, Oahrish reveals that Landhaur 
had defeated him through an unfair blow. Furious, Hamza sends for 
Landhaur at once, denounces him, and banishes him forever, telling 
‘Amar, ‘Throw this Indian deceiver (da^dbdz-e hindi) out of my court, 1 
have no use for such Jndian deceit^rs in my court!’ (Husain 1900: 302). 

Landhaur then takes leave of his two sons, his huge Indian army, and 
his elephant Maimuna. He renounces^the world, assumes the dress of a 
faqir, and sets out to wander in the wilderness. This vivid, emotional 
scene (Husain 1900; 302) has been translated in the Appendix below as 
Passage A. 

Even in the wilderness Landhaur is not safe, however, for his fame as a 
champion of the Muslim army causes his and Hamza’s infidel enemies to 
seek him out and try to kill him. In great peril, he is obliged to fight for his 
life against overwhelming odds. But he still has friends at Hamza’s court, 
and chief among them is ‘Amar the 'ayydr. ‘Amar tries to move Hamza to 
compassion. Hamza, however, expresses joy at Landhaur's sufferings, 
and threatens to have ‘Amar’s tongue cut out if he mentions Landhaur’s 
name again. But ‘Amar easily persuades Badr uz Zaman, one of the most 
likeable and attractive of Hamza’s numerous sons, to ride to Landhaur’s 
rescue. 

Badr uz Zaman joins Landhaur, and is badly wounded in the fighting. 
Undaunted, he refuses to leave Landhaur's side. In a similar act of 
magnanimity, Qahrish himself, Landhaur’s original opponent, also 
hastens to Landhaur’s defence. His explanation is a model of chivalrous 
generosity: ‘How could I possibly not have come? How could my honour 
have failed to demand it? Whatever is past is past; I am here to stay with 
you’ (Husain 1900: 312). 
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But Hamza, unmoved by the gallantry of his own champions — or 
perhaps in reaction to it — becomes all the harsher toward Landhaur. In 
the lull that follows after the infidels have been temporarily beaten back, 
he writes Landhaur a hostile letter, taunting him and demanding single 
combat. Landhaur receives; the letter with reverence, and resolves to end 
his life rather than do battle with his loved and honoured lord. He says 
farewell to his friends: The only choice for me is to drink a cup of poison 
tonight, and give up my life for the Sahib-qiran’.'-' But they react 
strongly: *We will all drink a cup of deadly poison with Landhaur, and 
give up our lives with Landhaur! Without Landhaur there will be no joy in 
living’ (Husain 1900: 323). 

Their proposed suicide is averted by news of dire peril: the infidel 
army, profiting by the dissension in the Muslim camp, has seized the Amir 
himself and carried him off into captivity. At once everyone goes to the 
rescue. It is a classic dastan crisis, and we in the audience know that the 
situation can yet be retrieved. Now all the heroes must exert themselves 
to the utmost. Hamza too must break his bonds, and rally his mighty 
champions. Since man-for-man no one in the infidel army can match 
them, they can still save the day. 

As is usual in such cases, ‘ Amar takes advantage of his special guerrilla- 
warfare skills of ‘ayyari to penetrate the enemy fort and locate Hamza. 
But this time the situation is ominous in a frightening new way. Hamza 
has entirely lost the will to live, and is actually seeking his own death. 
When ‘Amar begs him to break his bonds and join the battle, Hamza 
commands ‘Amar to leave him alone: ‘No, now let me be killed. I’m not 
witling to live; I’ve had more than my fill of life’ (Husain 1900: 327). 

Without Hamza’s support the battle goes badly. Landhaur, despite his 
prowess, is now very seriously wounded; he had sent all his weapons and 
armour away with Maimuna into the forest, and had suffered already in 
the enemy’s earlier attacks on him. ‘Amar returns in desperation and tells 
the news to Hamza, only to receive the same harsh reply: ‘That’s good, 
that Landhaur’s been wounded! I ab^iutely won’t break my bonds. 
Don’t you hear me? Get out of my presence, or I’ll have you captured 
too!’ (Husain 1900: 327). Things could hardly look worse for the Muslim 
forces. 

The whole episode builds to an extraordinary conclusion — one which 
clearly owes a good deal to the Lakhnavi marsiya tradition so prominent 
in Indian Shi‘ism. Landhaur’s graphic and heavily emphasized physical 
suffering, including wounds, faintness, blood, dust, and thirst, coupled 
with his utter self-abnegation and faithfulness, win him a kind of 
redemption. This final encounter between Hamza and Landhaur (Husain 
1900: 329-330) is here translated in the Appendix as Passage B. 

Despite the obvious differences t^tween these two episodes, con¬ 
tinuities and resonances make themselves felt. Above all, the emotional 
alignments are similar: in both episodes Hamza and Landhaur play an 
obsessive game with each other, following rules which they alone 
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understand. Others around them, from their exploitative enemies to their 
indignant companions, find their behaviour bizarre and inappropriate. 
But the two are deaf to all admonitions and blind to all consequences; 
they insist on playing out their game to its end. 

The game is perfect chivalry and impeccable knightly behaviour; in the 
first episode Landhaur delights Hamza by observing it, in the second 
episode he infuriates Hamza by violating it. In both cases Hamza cares 
disproportionately much about Landhaur’s perfect behaviour: he treats 
Landhaur’s honour as part of his own. Hamza values this private, mutual 
sense of honour above either of their lives; he is ready to let Landhaur die 
to preserve it, and ready to die himself when it is damaged. Landhaur top 
enters fully into the pact, and would rather die than break his bond with 
Hamza. He never defies Hamza, even when all those around him do; he 
never at all questions Hamza’s extravagant behaviour. This special bond 
between the two heroes is unique. The only other among his companions 
whom Hamza treats with anylhing like such intimacy is ‘Amar, who as an 
‘ayydr stands outside the whole feudal code from the beginning. And not 
even ‘Amar ever evokes such a death-wish in Hamza. The second episode 
makes it unforgettably clear that any wedge driven between Hamza and 
Landhaur will bring ruin to them both. 

Landhaur’s career as an Indian dasian hero is thus a spectacular one. 
He grows from being one vague king among many — as he was in Iran — 
into a figure of unique vividness, power, nobility, and intimacy with 
Hamza. Landhaur rides an Indian elephant, commands an Indian army, 
and has an Indian history. If HamzS is one half of a South Asian Muslim’s 
heritage, Landhaur is the Other. ^ 

APPENDIX 

PASSAGE A: Landhaur’s renunciation 

Summoning the officers of the army, he said, ‘Brothers, the wrath of 
the Sahib-qiran has fallen on me. I now have neither any use for an army, 
nor any concern with wealth or property. I have renounced all military 
activity and prowess. Now all of you are to obey Farhad Khan Yakzarbi 
and Arshiyun Parizad, and let no one ever neglect their orders. Always 
accompany both my sons.’ 

And to Farhad Khan Yakzarbi and Arshiyun Parizad he said, ‘Beware 
— never transgress the bounds of obedience and submission to the 
revered Amir Hamza, the Sahib-qiran of the Age! Remain always in 
auspicious attendance upon him, like slaves with rings in their ears in 
token of servitude. If you disobey my command, I will not He quiet in my 
grave, and on the Day of Judgment I will seize hold of you and accuse 
you!’ Both of Landhaur’s sons began to weep and said, ‘What is this that 
you are commanding!’ Landhaur said, ‘Do what 1 tell you. Tears are of no 
use; I have confided you to God’s care.’ 
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The officers of Landhaur’s army petitioned, ‘Lord and Master, why are 
you renouncing the world? The Provider of the Universe has made you 
master of a fierce army of eleven hundred thousand horsemen and foot- 
soldiers. Go back to your realm of Hindustan and reign there — defeat 
armies, subjugate lands!’ Landhaur said, ‘No doubt all this is possible. 
But by God, I prefer serving the Sahib-qiran of the Age over everything 
else. Now, having left the service of the revered Amir, I will not pursue 
power or kingship or military activity or prowess. My life is a burden to 
me. Enough, now I am through with soldiering, I will wander as a faqir for 
a little while and then die. Do you think I will remain alive much longer?' 

At this distressing speech of Landhaur’s, tumult broke out in the camp. 
The sound of weeping and lamenting arose among the army. Everyone 
began to cry aloud and sob, a dismal and mournful confusion arose. 
Landhaur removed all his arms — helmet, coat of mail, and gloves, and 
inner coat of mail, and visor and chain mail and spear and sword, musket 
and bow and arrow and dagger and axe. He loaded all this on his elephant 
Maimuna Mubarak and said ‘Oh Maimuna, now set out for the 
wilderness, I take leave of you now.’ The elephant Maimuna Mubarak, 
weeping heavy tears like a grey spring raincloud, set out for the 
wilderness. 

Landhaur, taking leave of his sons and all the ‘ayyars and the officers of 
the army, set out toward a fearsome wilderness. He picked up a handful 
of dust and put it on his head and rubbed it on his face, and tore open his 
collar; wrapping an ochre-coloured cloth around him, he assumed the 
dress of a faqir and began to wander in the wilderness. 

PASSAGE B: The final encounter 

Wounded as he was, Landhaur was in a dire state, covered with dust 
and blood. Writhing in pain, he managed to reach the revered Amir. He 
put his gashed and bloody head on the feet of the revered Amir. The 
Amir removed his feet from under Landhaur.’s head. Landhaur some¬ 
times lost consciousness, and sometimes grew conscious again. Outside, 
the champions were fighting sword-battles, infidels were being killed, and 
the Amir’s champions too were being wounded. 

Landhaur regained consciousness. With a convulsive effort he fell on 
the Amir’s feet. There was no colour at all in his face, and his eyes were 
glazed. A wounded man always feels very thirsty. With his dry tongue 
protruding from his lips, he made a sign for water. But at such a time how 
could there by any water? He could only run his dry tongue over his lips. 

But in that extremity, he folded his hands and petitioned the revered 
Amir, ‘Oh bestower of crowns upon sultans, cherisher of the poor.and 
lowly, Christ of the generation, Messiah of the age, Hamza, Sahib-qiran, 
now in my last hour 1 come before you! Pardon my error, forgive my sin. I 
have but a moment to live, my last breath is on my lips, the Angel of 
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Death stands before me. I want to travel lightly into death. Now is the 
time for you to look kindly upon your slave. 1 was not able to fulfil the 
demands of faithfulness — forgive my fault. This slave now sacrifices his 
life in Your Excellency’s service. 

This old family servant now dies 

This slave now offers up his life at your feet.’ 

With these words Landhaur groaned and shut his eyes, his face grew 
even paler. 

When the revered Amir, having heard all these words of humility and 
submission, turned his gaze on Landhaur bin Sa’dan, the river of love 
burst forth, and tears began to fall. Those lustrous pearl-drops fell on 
Landhaur’s face. Landhaur bin Sa’dan opened his eyes from his faint and 
gazed intently at the radiant face of the revered Amir. At this moment the 
Amir lost control, he gave a cry and wanted to embrace Landhaur. But 
there w.ere fetters on his hands, he was helpless. Landhaur again gazed 
with half-open eyes at the Sahib-qiran of the Age. 

The Amir in anguish wrenched at the fetters. The fetters broke. Hamza 
the Sahib-qiran of the Age tenderly and lovingly pressed the head of 
Landhaur bin Sa‘dan against his breast, and began saying, ‘Oh my faithful 
friend, oh my heroic champion, don’t leave your Amir yet and set off for 
the land of Death! Alas, a hundred thousands times alas — what 
revolution of the crookedly turning spheres is this, that I see you in this 
desperate state and helpless condiilon!’ 

The revered Amir kept .saying tnis, and letting fall tears of passionate 
grief from his loving eyes, until ‘Amaf came up and said, ‘Oh Amir, for 
God’s sake break your bonds! Alhhe renowned champions have already 
been wounded. Karab, Asad, Hashim the Sword-wielder, etc., are 
fighting. I fear that some shameless one might strike a blow, you might be 
wounded, and this wounded one — Landhaur, I mean — would be 
finished off.’ 

‘ Amar was still speaking these words when two worthless rascals ran in 
with drawn swords to kill the revered Amir. The Amir was enraged; he 
immediately burst his bonds and flung them aside, and rested Landhaur’s 
head on the ground, and hurled himself on the two rascals. Seizing one in 
each hand, he picked them up, cracked their heads together, and flung 
them down to the floor, so that their bones were smashed and both 
reprobates were mingled with the dust. 

‘Amar ran to give the Amir a sword. The Amir began to fight. He 
struck some and killed some, picked others up and hurled them into the 
air and dismembered them with his sword as they fell, tore some cowards 
apart and flung them asiae. A tremendous turmoil arose, like a novel 
Doomsday. 

NOTES 

‘ R. Russell, ‘The development of the modern novel in Urdu’. T. W. Clark, ed., in The 
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novel in India: Us birth and development {Lane^oti 1970), pp. 106-7. 

2 W. H. Hanaway, Persian popular romances before the Safavid period (Columbia 
University Ph.D. dissertation, 1970). 

D. M. Lang and G. M; lOleredith-Owens ,'Amiran-Darejaniani; a Georgian romance and 
its English rendering', BSOAS, XXII, 3(1959) pp. 47i-4. 

* P. S. van Ronkel, De roman van Amir Hamza (Leiden 1895). 

5 Q. A. Mannan, The emergence and development of Dobhasi literature in Bengal (Dacca 
1966), pp. 79-133. 

J. Shi'ar, ed., Qissa-e Hamza (Teheran 1968-9). vol. 1. p. 113. 

^ 1 owe this and many other observations about the Persian romance to Professor William L. 
Hanaway of the University of Pennsylvania, who discussed the story with me and most 
kindly lent me his own copy of the Qissa-e Hamza. 

" I owe these references, and the translations, to my long-time collaborator Shamsur 
Rahman Faruqi. who has given me a great deal of help at every stage of my dastan work. 

* V. S. Agrawala, 'Lindhaur Dev of Hamzah Namah: an identification', in H. R. Gupta, 
ed.. Essays presented to SirJadunaih 5ofA:ar (Hoshyarpur 1958), vol. 2. pp. 20-22.1 thank 
Professor Hahaway for this reference. 

‘Abdullah Bilgrami, Ddstdn-e Amir Hamza (Lucknow 1969). This version was first 
published in 1871 and has been kept in print ever since; it was based on an earlier version by 
Ghilib Lakhnavl (Calcutta 1855). 

Landhaur's Oaf-born son is named Arshiyun; he also has an earth-born son. Farhad. 

*2 G. C. Jain. Urdu klnasriddsidneh, 2nd edn (Karachi 1969). pp. 470-90. 

One is. however, being put togeihei«on microhim and is almost complete. It is housed in 
the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago, as pan of the South Asia Microform Project 
(SAMP) collection. 

T. Husain. Bdld'bdxtar, 2nd .edn (Lucknow 1900). pp. 301-30. I thank S. R. Faruqi for 
pointing out this episode to me, and for commenting on my draft translation of it. 

‘S§hib-qir3n' [Lord of the Conjunction) is a title referring to Hamza's binh at an 
astrologically auspicious moment; it is taken seriously as a sign of his special destiny. 
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Urdu as a sideline: 
the poetry of Khwaja Ghulam Farid 

CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 

<j'ir 

Too quick to mock my madness, these rustling fetters cackled; 

A sprightly Pir am I, to youthful love still shackled! (134)’ 

No apology is offered for the freedom of this translation. Once the 
English rhyme had suggested itself, it proved impossible to. resist the 
temptation to produce an oblique rendering of Khwaja Farid’s Urdu, in 
small token of my debt to Ralph Russell’s keen insights into the ghazal’s 
intrinsic ambiguities, not least for the sheer fun to be had from the word¬ 
plays which these so freely generate. 

It is however to Ralph Russell that I, like so many others in Britain and 
the West, also owe far more for an understanding of the central and 
serious place of the Urdu ghazal in the post-Mughal high culture of 
Muslim South Asia. Since this paper is based upon the description of a 
short Urdu divan rather casually produced by a nineteenth century Sufi 
poet from Bahawalpur, an area lying about as far to the west of Delhi as 
Varanasi does to its east, it may appear somewhat peripheral in 
character. But rather wider themes are necessarily touched upon, notably 
the marked neglect of. the sub-genre of the overtly Sufi ghazal in most 
accounts of Urdu poetry, and the way In which this particular divan is 
given special interest by the fact that its author is chiefly famous for the 
poetry composed in his native Siraiki.^ 

Khwaja Ghulam Farid (1845-1901) belonged to one of the great Sufi 
dynasties which stemmed from the transplantation in the mid eighteenth 
century from Delhi to the western Panjab of the vitally renewed ChishtI 
Nizami tariqa? This influential revivalist movement combined a strict 
emphasis on Sunni norms with an equal devotion to the traditional 
Chishti emphasis on the importance of listening to the musical perfor¬ 
mance of Sufi poetry in samd\ This double emphasis is equally reflected 
throughout the Persian malfuzdt compiled by Khwaja Farid’s disciple 
Rukn ud Din.'’ On the one hand, the Khwaja is depicted as upholding the 
minutest letter of the Law in his personal practice and in his criticisms of 
deviations therefrom by Shi’as or others. But numerous episodes are 
located in a mahfii-e samd', and describe how the holy Shaikh was moved 
f to tears by the qavvdli perforinance of Persian or Urdu ghazals, or of Sufi 
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songs in local languages in the genre known as kdfi. Repeated references 
in the Khwaja's discourses underline the awe instilled in all Chishti 
devotees by the archetypal example of the death in ecstasy of Khwaja 
Qutb ud Din Bakhtiyar KakI (d. 1232) when listening to the sung 
performance of the Persian ghazal by Ahmad-e Jam beginning:^ 



Those murdered by submission’s blade 
By life unseen anew are made. 

The whole tenor of Khwaja Farid’s poetry, in whatever language, is very 
much in keeping with the picture of his personality drawn by the pious 
compiler of the malfuzdi. It.is, however, also relevant to say something 
about his outer life. Close ties had been formed betweep Khwaja Farid’s 
forebears and the Navvab-Amirs of Bahawalpur, whose vast desert 
dominions had been casually incorporated into the British Raj as the 
Panjab’s largest princely state, and he was himself educated alongside the 
royal princes. After the premature death of his father, he was brought up 
by his elder brother and pir, Khwaja Fakhr-e Jahan, the author of a 
Persian divan under the pen-name ‘Auhadi’. In 1871, Khwaja Farid 
succeeded him in turn assajjdda-pj^in for the following three decades. As 
such he became the t'arget.for extraordinary devotion from Navvab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV (1866-1899), v4io became his murid at the end of 
his minority in 1881 and thereafter played the role of Ludwig to the 
Khwaja’s Wagner. Khwaja Hasan Nizami, for instance, was much struck 
on a visit to Bahawalpur by the sight of the Navvab pulling the Khwaja 
along in a small carriage: and his generosity is still to be seen in the 
existence of the implausible branch railway which runs from Khanpur to 
Khwaja Farid’s seat at Chacharan, opposite the family dargdh at 
Mithankot across the Indus. 

By education and status Khwaja Farid was thus very much a member of 
that late nineteenth century elite whose traditional way of life was so 
comfortably preserved in the surviving Muslim states of British India. His 
library was of legendary size (though it is now sadly lost), and he 
repeatedly refers to Arabic and Persian books on all manner of subjects in 
the malfuzdt. Besides Urdu and his native Siraiki, he also knew Sindhi 
and Braj: and his fascination with languages emerges from the descrip¬ 
tions of him writing Persian verses in Roman or Gurmukhi. He had an 
equal interest in music, and would carefully work on the settings of his 
poems with his favourite qavvdly Barkat ‘AIT. A final ingredient in his 
complex personality is provided by his love of nature, above all of the 
great desert of the Thar, whose western region is known locally in 
Bahawalpur as the rohi. On the one hand associated for Khwaja Farid 
with the holy deserts of Arabia, perhaps especially after his deeply felt 
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experience of the Haj in 1876,^ the rohi in which he spent so much time 
was also the scene of his romantic association with a girl from one of the 
tribes of desert>nomads, who became his second wife and was known as 
Haram Mai Hotah7 

All these features of his spiritual, intellectual and emotional life find 
rich poetic expression in the great Siraiki divan he rightly regarded as his 
masterpiece and over whose compilation he took such evident care.^ 
Khwaja Farid was, for instance, properly proud of the logical method he 
had devised for the arrangement of its 271 kdfis, which are ordered 
alphabetically by the first word of the poem within each radif. No such 
attention was paid to the smaller Urdu divan, containing 95 ghazals and a 
few minor poems, which was first published from private copies only in 
1972. 

As anyone who has been faced with the task will know, it is far from 
easy to characterize any poet’s divan in individual terms, since so many of 
the verses will be drawn from the standard ghazal repertoire. In Khwaja 
Faridas case, however, the dominance of the haqiqi element is usually 
unambiguous. This emerges at its baldest in straightforward teachings: 




What vanity it is to crave this passing world! 

Security is drawn from Him who does not pass. (121) 

Or, in the archaic tone of so much medieval Indian religious poetry, with 
its fondness for very simple images: 




With suffering’s broom sweep the dust of duality, 

And realize the One in external appearances. (82) * 

Such simple verses hardly support the extravagant boasts so often used 
by Farid as a closing device in the maqta\ Interestingly, these often 
involve claims to have outdone Sauda (d. 1781) or Nasikh (d. 1838): 
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Now Sauda says he’s seen your ghazals, and 
He has discovered mysteries in every verse. (50) 

^ I t -(AiV Jf 

iT - - 

• 

The lushly polished-verses of Farid 

Set even Nasikh’s envious heart ablaze. (84) 

Just why these two poets only should be so often mentioned is something 
of a puzzle, unless they simply stand for Delhi and Lucknow respectively. 
At all events, both might have enjoyed the untranslatable word-plays 

(34) of: 


^ ^ y>>'> -r 

Sauda, at least, might also have enjoyed the half-Persian macaronic 
ghazal beginning: 



You planted in my heart the arrow of your glance, 

And from my lovely bed did suddenly arouse me. (86) 

Nasikh, however, would hardly have failed to criticize Khwaja Farid’s 
occasional transgressions qi correct usage,’ although he too might have 
been charmed by the exuberant juxtapositions of languages in more than 
one Siraiki ka^, as in the following example (where French and Latin 

stand for Persian and Arabic): 
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Why wander through the burning sand? 

Direct the way lies near at hand. 

Ton Ami est toujours pris: 

Sicest furor amitiae. (K94) 

By far the greatest number of verses in Khwaja’s Farid’s Urdu divan 
are naturally devoted to those familiar descriptions of the pains of love. 
The language is usually quite simple, but at its best also quite effective: 



With piercing cruelty, my harsh beloved’s laid 
A dagger, at my soul, and at my heart a blade. 

When in ypur street I lay to sleep upon the dust, 

It seemed to me my bed in heaven had been laid. (130) 

This simple style is of course as suited to the demands of the mahfil-e 
samd' as are those elaborate complexities of the late style of classical 
Urdu poetry to the leisurely programme of the courtly musha‘ira.>" This 
style is often given added point by the short synonymous phrases so 
favoured in qavvdli: 


I* 'J' i-'i 
$‘‘ 1 . 



I love that graceful way of moving, 
in heart, in soul, in all my being. 


. s < 
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For life is hardly sweet for those, who 

From First Day’s passion find no freeing. (103) 

The almost infinite Persian heritage guaranteed the existence of many 
other simple formal devices to the Urdu poet. The possibilities afforded 
by the long radifMC, for example, illustrated in this fine ghazal, whose 
second verse is equally notable for the ecstatically coined compounds of 
its second verse: 

JA Is*, I'-I 

(•U/ 

Jr. 

1 love the face ofGo^-for nothing else I care. 

I tread the-mystic path - for nothing else 1 care. 

One-knower and One-leVer, One-seeker and One-sayer, 

Beholding Him in all - for nothing else I care. 

Revolving ever round the Ka‘ba of my heart, 

Become my own adorer - for nothing else I care. (79) 

Khwaja Farid’s own passionate devotion to the real Ka‘ba gives added 
point to this repeated proclamation of having abandoned it in favour of 

the idol-temple: 


uT 


To me the Ka*ba-now an idol-temple seems. 

And this my cry of faith a Christian church s bell. (38) 

The maqta' plays rather nicely on the Hindu theme: 



/Jf2>t6 
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So high Tve come to rank in passion’s deadly game. 

They’re chelas to my guru, as Qais himself knows well. (39) 

This generalized tone gives way to more identihably personal emotion 
in the frequent references to the poet’s revered and beloved elder 
brother, Khwaja Fakhr-e Jahan, whose 'urs on 5 Jumada I regularly 
recalled Khwaja Farid to Mithankot: 



^ ^,^5 UCr v;.. w,-' <J jH'j LX 


How can I magnify Fakhr-e Jahan, 

After the prophets, the greatest of men? 

Now that his glory is lost to my eyes, 

I mourn in Jumada as once in Muharram. (44) 

Khwaja Farid’s extreme devotion often causes his pfr's name to 
conjure up ecstatic visions of the presence of the Universal Beloved in all 
things, as in the ghazal beginning: 





i 


The light of the Pride of the World is everywhere seen... (78) 

This in fact a poem almost more like a kafi than a ghazal, with its 
tumbling lists of nouns. Evch the tired natural imagery of the Persian 
garden achieves a certain life when thus juxtaposed with Indian musical 
terms: 
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a^Sj Ltoi J 

JL> 

In roses and cypresses, sablc-scarred tulips. 

In hyacinths, tinted narcissi it's seen. 

In drums and in beats and in phrases and tunes. 

In faces a*s fair as the moon it is seen. (78) 

# 

Elsewhere the same formal pattern is used to embrace the natural 
phenomena of which Farid was so fond, as in this particularly effective 

maqta': 


No smoke, tornado, eddy, ^vhirlwind 
Can match this turmoil in Farid. (68) 

His dual love of music and the desert is memorably suggested in: 


3 9 /obJ (-P 


oC* 

t j 

•• 

Through mountain and desert I wander like rippling dunes. 

Set moving by thrusts of those feet as they danced. (32) 

Such delights are admittedly rare in this divan\ but even the naturally 
preponderant conventional imagery of the ghazal is not infrequently 
employed by Khwaja Farid in such a way as to establish at least a half- 
carved poetic individuality. In the following final quotation from his Urdu 
poetry, for instance, the idols have escaped from their temple, just as the 
poet has escaped into his own vision of spiritual reality, fortified by J)*® 
confidence that the classic literary exemplars have nothing to teach him 
about the effects of the sands upon the soul: 
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These idols' tresses hold my heart, so 1 
Shun faith as others do impiety. 

This desert of insanity has led 

Farhad and Qais to come and learn from me. (73) 

Nevertheless, while I hope to have shown that Khwaja Farid's Urdu 
divm is far from being devoid of interest, it would be equally far from the 
truth to claim that it contains very much in the way of memorably great 
poetry. The dismissive fabel of 'nfm-sd‘ir so unjustly applied by Mir Taqi 
Mir to Khwaja Mir Dard, that lovely poet who is perhaps the only true 
master of the Sufi ghazal in Urdu, might here find a more appropriate 
target a century later. But such a dismissal cannot be quite straightfor¬ 
wardly executed: for while Khwaja Farid may be at best interesting in the 
Urdu ghazal, he was also the last and greatest master of the kafi, to whose 
intrinsic directness as a genre with short lines in strongly rhythmic metres 
and with an abundance of emphatic rhymes, perfectly designed for 
singing in qavvali, he brought the sophistication of a uniquely distilled 
blend of learning and poetic genius. 

It is therefore worth pausing to reflect as to just why it should have been 
that the supreme master of Siraiki poetry should have proved relatively so 
undistinguished in Urdu, even after account has been taken of his own 
pe^nal predilection for the former. The contrast does, after all, have 
quite important contemporary implications in Pakistan, where the 
growing consciousness of separate identity amongst Sjraiki-speakersi^ 
has the greater divan of Khwaja Faifd as one of its proudest symbols, but 
also where the prior sophistication of the Urdu-speaking muhdjir 
corrununity settled since 1947 in such large numbers of Bahawalpur is 
readily able to point to the weaknesses of his lesser vehicle. 

The easy answer as to why Khwaja Farid's art is so much more finely 
displayed in the Siraiki kdfi than in the Urdu ghazal is the one which 
occurs so readily to latter-day *sons of the soil', namely that he was writing 
in native language. Both the introductory description of Khwaja 

sophistication and the macaronic quotation from the 
^Siraiki* divan dted above should, however, serve to show that this can 
onfy be a partial explanation. It therefore seems more profitable to look 
_at the internal literary constraints which may be presumed to have 
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underlain Khwaja Farid's selection of his prime poetic medium, since 
enough will have been indicated of his status as the privileged spiritual 
adviser of a ruling prince to indicate his freedom from external 
constraints. 

The numerous descriptions in the malfuzat of the Khwaja sitting in a 
mahfil-e sama (c.g. MM 341,462, 573) make the catholicity of his taste 
clear; the piously recorded programmes range from classic Chishti 
Persian gliazals, naturally including compositions by Khwaja Fakhr-e 
Jahan ‘ AuhadF. through various Urdu ghazals, to masters of the kdfi in 
local languages, whether Panjabi in the case of Bullhc Shah (d. 1758)'“* or 
Siraiki and Sindhi in the case of Sachchal Sarmast (d. 1827).*^ Khwaja 
Farid was thus privileged to live precisely at that period of time when 
Persian was gradually retreating westwards in favour of Urdu (in 
Bahawalpur as well as in British Panjab), but also when the dominant Sufi 
tradition of the local literatures was still enjoying its final flowering. 

For a poet of the Khwaja's temperament and linguistic facility, the 
choice of medium within the immense range to which he was exposed was 
therefore perhaps not all that difficult to decide upon. The intrinsic 
structure of the ghazal, however determined in its initial Persian 
formation by Sufi master-poets.''’ had come to assume such a conscious 
awareness of the available play-spectrum along the famous haqiqVmajdzl 
axis that it was very difficult for Indian poets to express a genuinely Sufi 
inspiration within its tired norms. The examples quoted from Khwaja 
Farid’s Urdu divmvcxdy have seized to show that the overt expression of 
Sufi ideas, so magically achieved in tfic thirteenth century, could so easily 
seem boring or awkward in terms of the more sophisticated norms of the 
late nineteenth. Those classic Urdu poets so attractively presented by 
Ralph Russell, such as Mir or Ghalib (sharply conscious of imperial 
decline in a way which seems hardly to have touched Khwaja Farld)*^ 
were able to draw upon real experiences, whether of human love or that 
surely forgiveable love of humans for the fruit of the grape, to express a 
mucb wider message in great poetry. But the ghazal had become so Sufi- 
ized’ in tone that it was much harder for a real Sufi to express his actual 
devotion to the Ka ba or his immediate apprehension of the beauties and 
horrors of a real desert in this endlessly elaborated genre than in the 
simpler conventions of the kdfi. 

These conventions, which imply a powerful refrain reiterated between 
short rhyming verses, were — perhaps accordingly — employed by 
Khwaja Farid to achieve the sort of direct impact derived from rhythm 
and assonance in such line!* as the following, where he would surely 
been equally conscious of the additional elegance of the absence of dotted 

letters in the script: 
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The One, the One, the One, the One, 

It's after Him my yearnings run. (K268) 

While reminiscent of those coined eAr-compounds cited in an earlier 
quotation from the Urdu divan, the impact is both far more direct and far 
more natural. A similar qualitative contrast may be drawn between the 
previously quoted pilings-up of nouns in the Urdu divan with such ecstatic 
litanies as furnish the basis for such popular Siraiki poems as: 


o) iJj od trj 



o} 

You are my Love and my Beloved, 

Religion and my faith You are. 

My Ka'ba, Qibla, mosque and pulpit. 

Quran and sacred text You are. 

And all my hopes and what I’ve earned, 

My pride and joy and strength You are. (K132) 

Such hymns, now described on cassette-labels as being sung in the heart- 
jerkingly melancholy modes of Rag Multani by such magical singers as 
Pathane Khan or Suraiya Multanikar, attract a vast public both in 
Pakistan and in the diaspora. 

Equally popular are Khwaja Farid’s exploitations of the intrinsic 
resources of the kafi to celebrate his love of the ro/if-desert, especially 
when so simply expressed as in the famous poem beginning: 
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j lA jisjV j 

- i- • 

Those sweet and slender nomad-maids 
Out in the desert stay. 

By night they churn for lovers’ hearts, 

But churn their pots by day. {K47)'* 

Such popular favourites are, however, no better a guide to the sheer 
poetic range of Khwaja Farid in Siraiki than are such endlessly quoted 
lines as the hackneyed dil-e naddh tujhe hud kyd hai to Jhe complex poetic 
genius of Ghalib in Urdu. In an earlier paper‘d I have tried to suggest that 
the largely Sufi-inspired classic literatures of the local languages of 
Pakistan are best approached under three headings, embracing respec¬ 
tive debts to the learned terminology of Islam, to the ambiguous mix of 
the Perso-Urdu ghazal, and to the local poetic traditions with their inbuilt 
Indie bias. The earlier quotations here should have served to show that 
the long-established aesthetic criteria of the ghazal made the incorpora¬ 
tion of these varied elements immensely difficult to achieve: the first are 
clumsy, the second tired, and the third impossible. 

Three counter-examples from fbe liberated Siraiki divan may serve to 
indicate the alternative possibilities then available to a grjeat poet, and to 
suggest the reasons for his choice of’linguistic medium. On the learned 
front, there is nothing in the Urdu divan which prepares one for this 
magic blend of music with orthodoxy, where for instance, not to speak of 
the association through musical tradition of a Hindu god with the 
legendary Panjabi flute-playing hero Ranjha, we are also reminded of the 
difficulty the Prophet’s favourite habsi muezzin had with the pronuncia¬ 
tion of sibilants; 



V* J l)- 
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By day and night, at morn and eve. 

Lord Krishna sounds his lute to me. 

How graciously has Ranjha's flute 
Played its celestial melody, 

All in the mode of Unity. 

Now sick duality is gone. 

All Hanafis to soar are free: 

Bilal said‘SH’as *S', you see. (Kliu) 

The immensely constraining norms of the Perso-Urdu ghazal naturally 
make it difficult to achieve similarly original effects in verses which rely 
upon traditional imagery: and these norms have accordingly been 
suggested as a prime factor in impelling Khwaja Farid towards his 
principal poetic expression in Siraiki. Even in this severely constrained 
mode, however, he js occasionally capable of original effect, even if with 
evident debt to the wilder tone of his precursor Sachchal Sarmast: 







His airs and graces hawk-like swoop 
And from these hearts they snatch their prey. 

His wanton eyes are brave for war. 

With lashes ready for the fray. (K207) 

It is, however, above all in its chastely preserved refusal to take any 
cognizance of local reference,2o that the Perso-Urdu classical tradition for 
so long most inhibited any natural expression from Indo-Muslim poets. 
And it is here, above all, that one senses the breaking-out of Khwaja 
Fand from the tired biydbdn of Qais and Farhad, at which point we left his 
Urdu divan, into a more ,real local landscape, however baroque the 
outrageous exploitation of the specialist local vocabulary he draws upon 
in such verses as: 


-'k 
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Where the desert-grasses twist, my love. 

Ever-shifting shapes exist, my love. 

The crickets creak, the pigeons coo. 

The foxes howl, hyenas whoo. 

The geckoes puff, and lizards mew. 

The snakes and serpents hiss, my love. 

In these fair mounds and hills of sand. 

In graceful stones and gravel bland, 

Ravines and banks and gullies grand. 

The rains all grief dismiss, my love. (K39)2' 

Such examples as these may serve to show the beguiling attraction of 
local poetic resources m Khwaja Farid’s locally determined time. There 
is, however, quile a distance between late nineteenth century 
Bahawalpur and late twentieth century Pakistan. If the present paper has 
helped point towards the intrinsic contradictions underlying the contras¬ 
tive quality of Khwaja Farid’s output in Siraiki and Urdu on the one hand, 
or implicit in that Hali-csque heritage, so enthusiastically taken up by 
Iqbal (d. 1938) and Faiz (d. 1984) in their individual fashions^z on the 
other, it may have served some of its purpose. As Virgil said, long before 
the ghazal was even a twinkle in its Sufi creators’ eyes: 

Sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

-9 



NOTES 

' Bracketed numerical references after quotations are to the page-numbers of Siddiq Tahir, 
ed,. Divdn-e Khwaja Chulam Farid (Urdu) (Bahawalpur 1972). 

- Subsequent numerical references prefixed by K are to the Aro/l-numbcrs of the standard 
•Aziz ur Rahman, ed.. Divdn e Farid (Bahawalpur 1944). a truly princely edition of the 
Siraiki poetry with extensive Urdu commentary The language, described in my grammar 
The Siraiki language ofCertiral Pakistan (London 1976), involves the use of modified letters 
in the Urdu script to distinguish the implosive consonants lb j d gl and the retroflex IM, all 
shared by Siraiki with Sindhi. 

’ Cf. the summary account in M. Z. Siddiqi. 'The resurgence of the Chishli silsilah in the 
Punjab during the eighteenth century’, in Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 1970 
(New Delhi 1971), pp.408-412. 

^ These malfuzat have the double title ISdrdt e Faridior Maqabis ul majdlis (MM) ‘Sparksof 
the assemblies'. Since the four published volumes of the Persian text. Issued between 1903 
and 1923. are now difficult to obl'ain. it is easier to refer to the somewhat abridged Urdu 
version. Maqabis ul majdlis, Irans. Vahid Bakhsh (Lahore and Bahawalpur 1979), or to the 
English version of the first Persian volume. The teachings of Khwaja Farid , trans. C. Shackle 
(Multan 1978). though users are warned that this is unusually full of the usual typographical 
errors. 

^ Cf. Bruce B. Lawrence. Notes from a distant flute (Tehran 1978), pp.21-3. for the 
immediate context, and the whole book for the broader background. 
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^ Cf. C. Shackle, ‘The Pilgrimage and the extension of sacred geography in the poetry of 
Khwdja Ghulam Farid*, in Altar Singh, ed.. Socio-cultural impact of Islam on India 
(Chandigarh 1976), pp.I59-170. 

’ For this delicate episode the Urdu biography by M. H. Shihab. Khwaja Ghulam Farid 
(Bahawalpur 1963). pp.66-77. is a particularly valuable supplement to the standard Urdu 
account of Khwaja Farid by 'Allama Talut. based both on the MM and other sources now 
lost, which prefaces the standard edition of the Siraiki d/vdn (cf. n,2 above). 

" The earliest standard printed edition is Asrdr-e Faridima'ruf ba-Divun-v Fnridi (Lahore; 
Muhammad ‘Abd Ur Rashid. 1902). of which there is-acopy in the British Library 

^ Besides those examples which may be noted in the quotations given here, these include 
e.g. errors in gender, maihuz jo dilddr kd tamkin na hotd (48). in the use of the ergative. 
bhuldhai jisnemujhko {U3), or (he confusion ofSiraiVipdvan ‘to put' with \JxdMpdnd in jo 
ki dilddr ke kuce men qadam pdid hai (96). 

Cf. the article by Regula Qureshi in this volume, to whose text and musical examples 
(especially no. 4) the attention of those readers is drawn who may have been disturbed here 
by the occasional metrical lapse (sdqitui vazni), as in the following verses besides one or two 
earlier examples. 

" Hence the widely popular derivation of kdfi from the Arabic broken plural qavdfi. 

My now-outdated impressions of the Siraiki movement are most recently recorded in 
Language, dialect, and local identity in Northern Pakistan*, in W. Zingcl and S. Lallemant. 
ed.. Pakistan in its fourth decade (Hamburg 1983). pp.175-187. 

E.g. as witheringly expressed by SayyidTabish Alvari (then an MPA) in \\\% muqaddima 
to Khwaja Farid’s published Urdu divan, pp. 23-6. 

Cf. Bulleh Shah, a.selection, trans. Tauhq Rafat (Lahore 1982). 

Cf. C. Shackle, 'Sachal Sarmast and his Siraiki poetry*. Panjab University Journal of 
Medieval Indian Literature, II. 1-2 (1978), pp.87-l()0. 


Perhaps most illuminatingly analysed in A. Bausani. ‘L'intellctto rosso*, m Persia 
religiosa (Milano 1959), pp.l3S-354. 

Though cf. the unique fcd/r(K240) addressed by Khwaja Farid to the young Navvab on his 
coronatioit. An English version is included in Fifty poems of Khawaja Farid, trans. C. 
Shackle (Multan 1983), no. 17. Subsequent CS references are to the kafis of this translation. 

Cf. CS47. 

‘Styles and themes in the Siraiki mystical poetry of Sind', in Hamida Khuhro. ed.. Sind 
through the centuries (Karachi 1981). pp.252-269.- 

-" As long ago observed by Aziz Ahmad, e.g. in Studies in Islamic culture in the Indian 
environment (Oxford 1964), especially pp.223 ff. 

2' Cf. CS 39. 

22 No one has yet bettered the consirastive picture of these two founder-figures sketched by 
Victor Kieman in the introduction to his translation of Poems by Faiz (London 1971). Cf. 
also A. Bausani, ‘The position of Galib (1796-1869) in the history of Urdu and Indo-Persian 
poetry: I. Galib's Urdu poetry’, Der Islam 34 (1959). pp.99-127. 
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The reformist 'ulama of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
were men troubled by the pattern of individual and community life in 
their society. They were concerned, in a period of alien political rule, new 
cultural influence, and a more mobile society, with bringing individual 
Muslims to an active commitment to what they saw as the normative 
scriptural basis of their faith: this was to be the foundation of a better 
society overall. Themselves typically members of welLborn families, 
often indeed members of scholarly lineages, they participated In a 
fundamental change in the very basis of education, in who was educated 
and how they were educated, as well as in what they saw as their main 
concern, namely, the correct content of that education. As writers and 
publishers who utilized the new technology of lithographic presses of the 
nineteenth century, they contributed to the key element in that transi¬ 
tion: a wealth of printed materials that took education out of the 
privileged relationship between master and select pupil and into a public 
domain where learning, even religious learning, was widely available.^ 
The teachings of the ‘ulama were meant to create a certain kind of 
person, informed by the religious law, individually responsible for the 
fulfilment of obligations, and unfailingly self-controlled. Both con¬ 
sciously and unconsciously these teachings proved, in many ways, 
congruent with the social change of their day. As communications and the 
growth of cities, for example, brought people into contact over larger 
areas, they could share a basis for relationships in scriptural Islam as they 
could not in local customary practices that tied them to a particular place. 
The early supporters of the ‘ulama tended to be, in fact, members of the 
well-born classes affected by new employment, new modes of travel, and 
exposure to the institutions of the empire.^ 

Many of the concerns of the ‘ulama are well illustrated in one of their 
most influential books, the BihiSti zevar of Maulana Ashraf ‘AIT Thanavi 
(1864-1943) written at the turn of this century.** The book was meant, 
most importantly, to be a complete education of a respectable Muslim girl 
or woman. To influeiure women was an urgent concern since so much of 
family and ritual life wasjn their hands. Tlianavi expected girls to turn to 
this book as sooii they had completed their reading of the Quran, a 
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reading focused not on mastery of a new language and content, but on 
being able to pronounce sacred words for ritual purposes. 

Such education was not the purpose of this book. Far from encouraging 
rote learning, Thanavi carefully explained periodically throughout his 
long work the kind of study that was required. Once the pupil was able to 
read letters, everything was done to encourage active learning. Thanavi 
gave, at one point, ten rules for teachers, condensed here, that underline 
that his book was meant to be understood and acted on; 

1. ...as far as possible, you should elicit the lesson from the children 
themselves. 2. ...tell the children to write the daily lesson on their 
slate...This will develop good writing. 3. The children should memo¬ 
rize the numerals so that they can write them without even looking. 4. 
Explain the befiefs and legal points carefully...Have the student say 
them in her own words so that it is clear that she understands. 5 — 6. 
You should have the children memorize...all the supplications...the 
prayer... 7. ...a male teacher can have embarassing matters 
explained by his wife. 8. If a child cannot grasp.[certain complicated 
sections], teach only what you consider appropriate. 9. Insist that the 
student always study the lesson carefully and figure out the meaning by 
her own power — as much as she can figure out. Have her recite the 
lesson several times... This gives her the ability to explain things. From 
time to time revise the parts already studied... If two or three girls are 
studying together, have them ask each other questions. 10. If a 
student does anything contrary tb what she is studying in this book, 
restrain her...^ 

This education was meant to be understood and acted on. 

Those who followed the religious teachings of these ‘ulama were 
people who had the satisfaction of doing something new, of not simply 
replicating their received culture. They were critical and self-conscious of 
what in their practices was normative and what was deviant from the 
religious law. Education of girls did not go uncriticized. Even within the 
book, Thanavi deals with the kinds of arguments girls are likely to 
encounter, most reflecting fear that girls would forget their proper place. 
‘Would you turn them into maulavis like men?’ one imaginary critic 
asked. Others feared that girls who could write might initiate written 
correspondence that would compromise seclusion; to this fear, Thanavi 
could only say that if a family feared for its honour, that concern must be 
given first place. Thanavi’s own goal, however, was for a new world of 
educated individuals, each better able to be a good Muslim, each better 
able to play her or his appropriate social role. The circle of educated 
should ever widen, and women were instructed to pass on to their 
husbands any matter they might not know and to read sections over and 
over to the illiterate of their household and elesewhere so that they too 
might learn.^ 
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Thanavl did not approve of any practice that compromised religious 
teachings, nor did he approve of learning English at the cost of religious 
education. But his book was meant for women in touch with the changes 
of the times. These were women who rode trains, and he therefore 
included detailed instructions on proper behaviour, the organization of 
tickets, and sensible travelling. They were curious about new products 
and recipes, and he provided pages and pages of recipes of goodies like 
‘biscuits’ and leavened loaves of bread. Newly literate, they needed to 
know how to use the post-office, and rules were accordingly provided. 
Every novelty had its disadvantages, and part of Thanavi's concern was to 
see that women used the new resources well. 

Thanavi’s method was to measure every custom, every practice, every 
invention by the standard of the religious law. Origin alone, generally 
speaking, was not sufficient to make anything illegitimate. Nonetheless 
much that was objectionable could be identified by non-Muslim origin, 
and origin itself came to be a shorthand for customs and practices the 
‘ulama eschewed. Each domain had its own fault-lines, usually unob¬ 
served and unknown, split apart only in times like these when people 
looked at themselves and their ideologies critically.'^ In religious ritual, 
certain errors were attributed to false Sufism and to Shi‘ism that unduly 
exalted holy men and compromised the unity of God. In life-cycle rituals, 
many customs were shared with Hindus and denounced as a distraction 
from proper observances, an elevation of optional practices into 
required, and a forum for pride and display. In court or governmental 
procedures and in literary culture, the fault-line separated out the 
cosmopolitan culture, Persianate at first, now giving way to European. 
These layers are implicit as Thanavi moves from subject to subject 
throughout his book, including his treatment of the new publications in 
Urdu, the subject of the remainder of this brief essay. 

In the concluding pages of his work, Thanavi faced the ambiguity 
created by the book itself. If a girl had read to this point she had acquired 
considerable skills, as much as ‘a middling 'dlim' he said at one point. This 
was all to the good. At the same time, however, she was at risk of serious 
corruption were she to use her skills indiscriminately and, able now to 
educate herself, read books that might lead her and others astray. 
Thanavi encouraged his readers to learn some Persian and, most 
important, Arabic, ‘as men do’. Even for learning a new language, a 
printed book, one he himself had had printed, would suffice. Now ‘a 
middling ‘alim' after studying the BihiSti zevar, in only three years a girl 
could be, he said, a maulavi, able herself to give judicial opinions like 
learned men, to teach Arabic, and to have the great reward promised 
those who teach others. Short of this, a girl could simply build up a stock 
of knowledge by inquiring of a relative or other learned men. Or, the 
method to which he gave his greatest attention, she could make use of the 
newly available Urdu books, possibly studying them with a well informed 
scholar. If she were however to be on her own. he gave the following 
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advice: 

Now you must realize that in these times there are many so-called 
religious books, including some that are faulty and some that include 
outright mistakes... Women and girls, however, do not see this at all. 
They buy and start to read any book that they want. Instead of profit, 
there is harm. Habits are ruined. Thought is sullied. Indiscretion, 
shamelessness, and Satanic matters are encouraged. Learning unjustly 
gets a bad name: ‘Sir, teaching women to read is not a good thing.' 
Learning about religion is in every respect a good thing. You cannot 
blame proper learning about religion if the learning is about something 
else, or is not obtained methodically, or is not acted on.*^ 

Thanavl insisted throughout that women have the same potential for a 
disciplined and exemplary religious life, whatever the conventional 
wisdom, which he at times clearly shares, that women are less rational 
and more given to disproportion than men. Knowledge was the key to 
self-improvement, perhaps the more so for women and girls. Girls ought 
to pursue religious knowledge with the same range and goals as boys. 

Urdu, as a source of that knowledge, was clearly to his mind a mixed 
blessing. All books should be approved by a worthy scholar, and to begin 
that process, Thanavi here provides a fascinating list, a guide amidst the 
thicket of burgeoning Urdu publications, to separate those approved 
front those condemned. His indfx lists 99 books ‘that are nowadays 
popular’, selecting, to emphasize the positive, 71 approved and 28 
condemned. * 

The subject matter of those approved is evident from many of the titles; 
about half are also identified in Blumhardt's catalogue.^ The books that 
are approved include publications on such topics as Quranic texts and 
commentaries as well as several books on prayer^ funeral customs, the 
‘aqiqa ceremony of infancy, civil law, the Last Judgment, the Prophet, 
widow remarriage (whose encouragement was a particular concern of the 
reformers), and Sufism (including a work by Thanavl’s own preceptor, 
Haji Imdadullah who had settled in Mecca). These are books that, at least 
in part, would have deplored local customary practices including 
elaborate ceremonials, reciprocal gifting, and feasts. Some are given 
limited approval, for example three books on the Prophet which 
mistakenly approve of celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, an event of 
growing popularity which 'ulama like Thanavl disapproved of. Included 
is an Urdu translation of Shah Rafi'ud Din’s Qiyamat-nama, a collection 
of Hadith prepared by one tff the great sons of Shah Vali Allah a hundred 
years earlier and used extensively by Thanavl to underline the seriousness 
of all he had to say. Another is an Urdu version of a work by Shah Vali 
Allah himself ‘providing directions for leading a holy life’. Yet another is 
an abridged translation of Ghazzali’s Ihya 'ulum al-din. Overall these are 
books that teach the details of the law, the example of the Prophet and 
other exemplars, and the way to moral perfection. 
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There are at least five books on Thanavl’s list offering advice 
specifically to women, thus making clear that Thanavi’s work was only 
one of many. The best known of these is the Tahzib un nisvdn va tarbiyat 
ul insdn (‘The Polishing of Women and the Instruction of Humans’). It 
was written by the ruling princess of the princely state of Bhopal, a 
woman deeply influenced by the reformist group that rivalled the 
Deobandis like Thanavi, and insisted on ignoring the medieval classical 
schools of law in favour of consulting Quran and Hadith. Thanavi wrote, 
‘This is a very good book, but its legal points are not in accord with the law 
school of our Imam. Therefore act on those points with the BihiSti zevar 
as a guide, just as in matters of medical treatment you should not 
undertake a cure by looking at a book without asking a hakim. Other 
points written here are all ones that encourage a good disposition, that 
offer good counsel, and that are condjjcive to comfort.’ Again, the reader 
can direct herself, as long as she hasihe right books as guide. 

Beyond religion narrowly defin^, the approved list includes two 
works on Greco-Arabic medicine,Tiewly revived in this period in a 
manner analogous to the revival of religious law in the face of folk 
practice. There is a book on composifion, another on the shorthand script 
called Sikasta, and a book on arithmetic, all of use to the girl who was 
learning to be competent and in control of herself and her affairs. These 
are, thus, works that cover more or less the ground of the Bihisti zevar 
and that, over all, share Maulana Thanavfs reformist views. 

Thanavi had disapproved of all novels as reading for girls as ‘worse than 


poison’, but one novel crept into the list of books he approved: Deputy 
Nazir Ahmad’s Taubat un Nasuh, widely regarded as among the first and 
best Urdu novels ever written.The story clearly posits religion as the 
necessary source of values, a view Thanavi surely shared. The hero, 
Nasuh, undergoes a sick-bed vision of the Day of Judgment and returns to 
health to reform both himself and his family. His^wife, his daughters, and 
his two younger sons ultimately share in his refprm. One boy joins the 
education department; the other becomes a hakim , a doctor skilled in the 
medical system noted above. Only the youngest son, Kalim, adheres to 
unreconstructed .fanyculture: poetry, chess and cards, pigeons and kites. 
The colonial state provides the context for reform; Kalim therefore 
leaves for a princely state where, in the end, he becomes a soldier and 
dies. It is he who is the ‘traditionalist’; Nasuh, Nazir Ahmad and Thanavi 
who Represent what is new. Nasuh, in what C. M. Naim suggests ‘must be 
one of the most horrifying scenes in Urdu novels’y bumsXalim’s library 
of the books that from Nasuh and Thanavi’s perspective were central to. 
his ruination. 

The fictitious library would have held many of the books on Thanavi’s 
second list, his index of proscribed reading. To return to the image of the 
fault-line, these are the books in many cases that come to be seen as 
falling on the side of the cosmopolitan culture, the Persianate, urban 
culture of the cognoscenti and the court. These are books that at worst 
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encourage values other than the puritan virtues of sobriety, righteousness 
and godliness that inform the reformers’ work or at the least provide a 
self-indulgent distraction from the duties that ought to come first. The list 
may seem short but its first item is a genre — nothing less than all divans 
and books of ghazals, the very pride of Urdu literature, beloved of Urdu 
speakers and teac4ters in that day as well as our own. Thanavl had no use 
for poetry, even if its themes stressed the passion for the worldly beloved 
as analogue of the soul’s passion for God. Similarly Nazir Ahmad, 
associated Like the writer and critic Mali with the modernists of Aligarh, 
dismissed the poetry of love, however symbolic, in favour of utilitarian 
poetry and prose. On much Nazir Ahmad and HalT on the one side and 
Thanavi on the other were opposed, but on this point they agreed. ‘ • 

Thanavl’s list of unacceptable books included not only poetry but many 
other works that gre regarded as masterpieces of Urdu literature. Not 
only lovers of Urdu literature, but the British of Thanavi’s day might have 
been disappointed by the list. Many are the Urdu editions of classic 
fabulous tales and adventures prepared for use at Fort William College to 
present ‘native culture’ in the vernacular. Under the leadership of John 
Gilchrist, the goal of these translations at the college was twofold: to help 
shape the vernacular into a popular and usable language for Indians and 
to make accessible works deemed necessary for the British to understand 
the local culture. Of these books Thanavi’s list includes the Qissa-e Badr 
Munir; the Qissa-e Sdh-e yaman; the Ddstdn-e Amir Hamza; the Gul-e 
bakdwali; the Alf laild, known 3f course as ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’; the Ardi^-e mahfil, identified by Blumhardt as a translation of the 
Persian story of Hatim Tai; and the Jang-ndma-e Muhammad Hanif. 
Included as well was that product of what Thanavi no doubt regarded as 
the decadent, even polytheist, court of Lucknow, the Indar sabhd, 
usually identified as the first drama written in Urdu. It is, perhaps, telling 
that all but a half dozen of the works noted among those disapproved are 
among the items listed by Blumhardt in the library of the British Museum 
in its collection of early Urdu literature. Those few not noted tend to be 
those on the list that reflect the customary religion the reformers 
deplored, on omens, miracles, and inappropriate veneration of the 
Prophet. 

The final four items on the list of disapproved books were Deputy Nazir 
Ahmad’s four novels that deal with women: the Mir'dt ul ‘arus, ‘The 
Bride’s Mirror’; the Bandt un na'i, ‘The Daughters of the Bier’; 
Muhsindl, ‘The Chaste Women’; and Aydma ‘Widows’. Thanavi simply 
notes that, ‘these four books are of the sort that include some points 
encouraging discernment and decorum, but elsewhere have sections that 
weaken faith.’ We can assume that, as lines were drawn, these novels 
went too far in the direction of the cosmopolitan at the risk of what was 
seen as the normative cultural core. Englishwomen are looked on with 
approval, books are read from both Thanavi's approved and disapproved 
lists, girls study history and play with dolls, and women go beyond the 
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bounds of being competent and responsible to being more independent 
than fits comfortably with their received domestic role. 

The BihiSti zevar is a book about the kind of person every woman, 
indeed every human, ought to be. The key to that person is control. The 
kind of personality Thanavi envisages is of a type associated with 
sustained formation and discipline. That woman is quiet and guarded, 
doing nothing without reflection, speaking little and weighing the impact 
of every word; she is orderly, clean, and systematic. To use a concept 
developed by McKim Marriott to describe Indie societies generally, she is 
a person of ‘minimal transactions’, not one of those concerned with 
maximizing exchanges, building up relationships and networks, creating 
clients and patrons, offering and receiving food, gifts, money, one s very 
substance.‘2 She must guard her honour. She must restrict social 
interaction. She must measure her words. She must measure and count 
every item. She must limit her worship to God alone. She should eat little. 
She should pay her due but not dispense largesse causally or without just 
desert In the new Urdu publications of the day, this self-reliant person 
could find the key to knowing just how this ought to be done. She would 
not cultivate the characteristics others, including fellow Urdu speakers, 
would value — spontaneity, creativity, witty conversation — nor would 
she read and recite the verses and tales that so many of them, despite 
Thanavi, continue to cherish.'-'' 


NOTES 

« I am grateful to Professor Shackle for giving me the opportunity to participate in this 
collection, particularly since the work 1 am writing about. the Bihisii zevar. was first cal ed to 
my attention by Ralph Russell when I was beginning my studies of the north Indian ‘ulama. 
Ralph shares certain concerns evident in Thanavrs book. notably a relentless commitment, 
to appropriate education for everyone —even women. There is. however. a nice irony in hts 
pointing me to a book that deplores those aspects of Indian Muslim culture, poetpf and 
belles lettres generally, that he himself iriost admires — and has taught so many of us to 
admire as well. 

2 Louis Brenner, speaking of African societies, has called this a ‘paradigm shift In 
education, identifying an esoteric’ paradigm where knowledge depends on a hierarchic 
relationship of personal transmission and a ‘rationalistic’ paradigm when education is, at 
least in principle, available to all. 

3 For the larger context of this book, see my Islamic revival in British India: Deoband, 
1860-1900 (Princeton 1982). 

“ I have recently completed a partial translation with annotations and introductory sections 
of this book, tentatively entitled An advice book for Muslim women: Maulana Thanawi's 
Bihishti Zewar (Berkeley: University of California Press, forthcoming). 1 am grateful to the 
Translation Grants Program of the National Endowment for the Humanities which 
supported me in preparing this translation. 1 should also like to thank Dr Marc Gaborleau 
and his colleagues at the Ecolc des Hautes Etudes with whom 1 explored the theme of 
ThanaVrs concept of the ideal person in June. 1986. See their Letire d'information. No. 6 
(November 1986), pp. 1-11. 

s Book X, Second Essay, ‘How to Study this Book'. 
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* Book VIl, Appendix, ‘A Summary of Instructions for Teaching this Chapter’. 

’ For a series of essays on characteristic patterns of argument in times of perceived crises see 
Katherine P. Ewing, ed., Shari'ai and ambiguity (Berkeley 1988). 

Book X. First Essay, On Acquiring Further Knowledge and the Names of Some Books'. 

^ J. F, Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindustani printed books in the Library of the British 
Museum (London 1889). 

This discussion of the novels of Nazir Ahmad follows the analysis made by C. M. Naim, 
where he specifically discusses Thanavi's two lists, ‘Prize-winning adab; a study of five Urdu 
books written in response to the Allahabad Government Gazette Notification', in my Moral 
conduct and authority: the place of adab in South Asian /s/am (Berkeley 1984), pp. 290-314. 

' ‘ On the utilitarian critique of Urdu literature, see Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, 'Images in a 
darkened mirror; issues and ideas in modern Urdu literature'. Annual of Urdu Studies 6 
(1987) pp. 43-54. 

•2 McKim Marriott. ‘Hindu transactions: diversity without dualism', in Bruce Kapferer, 
ed.. Transactions and meaning: directions in the anthropology of exchange and symbolic 
fiefiav/or (Philadelphia 1976). 

The question of the relationship of two discourses, one the formal one of modesty and 
self-control, the other an anti-structural one of passion and vulnerability, has been raised for 
the case of Urdu by Ralph Russell. The contexts and the social and psychological aspects of 
such seemingly dichotomous languages has been brilliantly explored in the everyday life of 
North African Bedouins in a recent study by Lila Abu-Lughod. Veiled sentiments: honor 
and poetry in a Bedouin society (Berkeley 1986). 
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An-Nizdmiyya: a group of Lucknow intellectuals in 

the early twentieth century* 

w 

FRANCIS ROBINSON 


From the mid nineteenth century the cheapness of lithographic printing 
allowed a wide range of north Indian Muslims to express their ideas in 
journals and magazines. Where these survive many different and 
sometimes conflicting voices can still be heard. An-Nizdmiyya was a 
monthly journal published by members of the Farangi Mahall family, 
Lucknow’s leading ‘ulama, from March 1915 to February 1919. In general 
it was the voice of the family (although one branch stood aside), their 
pupils, their followers in the city, and their connections in the surround¬ 
ing qasbas. In particular it was the voice of those associated with the 
family’s Madras-e ‘Aliya Nizamiyya. A survey of the three hundred or so 
contributions to the journal offers us an opportunity to explore the world 
of these men of learning and cultivation. We can discover their concerns, 
the stands they wished to make, and the intellectual resources on which 
they drew. 

In the early twentieth century the Farangi Mahallls looked back on 
hundreds of years as bearers of the high cultural traditions of Muslim 
India. They saw the line of their ancestors reaching into the past through a 
host of scholars to the eleventh century, saint ‘Abdullah Ansari of Herat 
and thence to Ayyub Ansari the standard bearer of the Prophet. Family 
tradition held that they had come to India early in the period of the Delhi 
sultanate and that in the fourteenth century they had settled at Sihali in 
Avadh. Large numbers of documents in family possession revealed that 
they had received grants in madad-e ma'dS from the Mughals. The name 
they bore reminded them of the circumstances in which they had come to 
Lucknow: the murder of their learned ancestor, Qutb ud Din, in a dispute 
over land, the granting of the sequestered property of a foreigner to his 
sons in recompense by the emperor Aurangzeb, and the transfer of the 
family to the Farangi Mahall in 1695. 

In the two centuries that followed the sons of Qutb ud Din and their 
descendants made the Farangi Mahall into a major focus of Islamic 
learning in India. As scholars they developed the traditions of rationalist 
learning which had flourished vigorously in seventeenth century Avadh 
and eastern UP and consolidated them in their Nizami teaching course, 
the Dars-e Nizamiyya. This focused attention on the meaning of scripture 
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and the classical sources rather than on their literal content.and enabled 
an able student to complete his studies more quickly than before. As 
teachers they had both written many of the commentaries and books 
which underpinned their Nizami course and had carried it throughout 
India and beyond, so that it came to be the form of Islamic teaching 
patronized the East India Company until the 1830s, besides being 
widely used in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Theo as Sufis they had 
cultivated spiritual development both in the Qadiri and in the Chishti 
ways and had done so much influenced by the understanding of Ibn ul 
‘Arabi. As the years went by the family blood becafrie thick with that of 
saints, and the best scholarship came to be seen as that which was 
influenced by spiritual knowledge. Until the mid nineteenth century 
these Farangi Mahall traditions remained the dominant ones in Indo- 
Islamic scholarship. Then they were forced into retreat both by the rise of 
Islamic reform, most obviously represented by the Dar ul ‘Ulum at 
Deoband and its offshoots, and by the patronage given by the colonial 
state to specifically western knowledge.^ 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, however, the Farangi 
Mahall vision of Islam was still quite widely followed, and the prestige of 
the family was still great. Indeed, this was one of the liveliest periods in 
the family's occupation of the quarter by the cloth printers’ lane which ran 
from the main street oT the old city down to Victoria Street which the 
British had bulldozed through after the Mutiny uprising. The family had 
long since formed a substantial nj^halla on the basis of their original 
Mughal grant and now spilled out of it into numerous properties in the 
surrounding quarters. At any one time there might be between twenty 
and thirty adult Farangi Mahalli ‘ulama present with their families — 
hakims, poets, retired government servants, publishers, preachers, 
teachers and scholars, most notable amongst them being Maulana ‘Abd 
ul Bari, who was gaining a national reputation as a spiritual leader and a 
defender of Islamic causes (Robinson 1974: 262-344; 1984: 178-83). 
There might also be visitors — boarding students, family members from 
Hyderabad and elsewhere, Sufis and scholars from India and further 
afield, and the odd leading politician. Amongst many there was a 
deepening concern about how to defend Islam against the growing 
oppression of the West, and more particularly about how to defend their 
Islamic way of life against the secular system being established in their 
society by the British. In public affairs this concern was expressed in the 
foundation of organizations such as the Majlis Muid ul Islam (1878) and 
the Anjuman-e Khuddam-e Ka‘ba (1913), and in the campaigns to raise 
■funds for the Red Crescent'Mission (1912) or to oppose government 
action over the Cawnpore Mosque (1913), all of which were just 
foretastes of the great outpouring of sentiment and energy which after 
World War One was to be devoted to the defence of the Turkish Khilafat. 
In the more private world of Farangi Mahall this concern was expressed in 
the coordination of the family’s teaching efforts within the framework of 
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the Madrasa-e ‘Aliya Nizamiyya in 1905 and in the devotion of much 
effort and resources to its success (Robinson 1987: 21-25). 

The founding of An-Nizdmiyya stemmed from the same impetus as the 
family’s work in public life and in the Madrasa. Indeed, it was at bottom 
the journal of the Madrasa’s pupils and teachers. Here the latter were 
published frequently while the former might come to see themselves in 
print for the first time. Here, too, the completion of a new Madrasa 
building was made public, the annual examination results were 
announced, and even a mildly unfavourable report of an inspection of the 
Madrasa was published, to the credit of the editors, alongside a counter 
comment by Maulana ‘Abd ul Bari. But the purpose of the journal was 
greater than that of a somewhat superior school magazine. It promul¬ 
gated six aims: (1) the progress of Islam and the encouragement of 
Muslims to follow its tenets in all possible ways; (2) to put an end to those 
improper rites and ceremonies which had entered Muslim life as a result 
of mixing with people of other faiths; (3) to illustrate those lives of our 
forebears which should be models for the currrent generation; (4) the 
strengthening of unity amongst Muslims; (5) the spreading of knowledge; 
(6) the publishing of useful and interesting articles on academic ques¬ 
tions.-^ Introducing the journal to the public Abd ul Halim Sharar, 
former student of the family and at this very time serializing his most 
famous work on the decline of oriental culture in Dil-guddz, stressed the 


deepening unease which underlay these stated aims. There was a danger 
of national (qaumi) disaster for the Muslims because English education 
was dissolving their ties with the ‘ulama; the newly educated were 
becoming interpreters {mujtahid) of religion while the ‘ulama were being 
reduced to nothing. For the good of the nation {qaum) the ‘ulama must 
reassert their leadership. The ‘ulama of FarangT Mahall were urged by 
this experienced popularizer to harness the opportunities offered by 
printing to rebuild their ties with their followers.'* 

An-Nizdmiyya was not, in fact, the first foray of the Farangi Mahallis 
into journalism. The family had produced some of the earliest Urdu 
newspapers which still exist, Tilism-e Lakhnau, which appeared in the 
year before the Mutiny uprising, and Kdrndma, which appeared in the 
three decades after it. Tiiism was primarily a newspaper, one which offers 
intimate details on Lucknow between the annexation and the uprising, 
while Kdrndma covered news, religious and literary affairs: both were 
written in the versified Urdu of Rajab ‘AH Beg Surur.-'’ The production of 
An-Nizdmiyya was the first time that the family had published a journal 
specifically to advance its religious purpose. It was the work of the most 
junior branch of the family, the descendants of Qutb ud Din’s fourth son, 
Mulla Raza. It was owned by Maulana Sakhavatullah, who taught 
mathematics at the Madrasa; the editing was done first by his younger 
brother, Maulana Sibghatullah, another Madrasa teacher and renowned 
orator, and, after he went to look for a job in Hyderabad, by his first 
cousin Maulana Shafi who was to be one the notable Islamic teachers of 
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the century.^ Forty-eight issues were published, although not all on time: 
one moment the printing house had fallen down in the rains, the next the 
kdtib had the plague, while there were constant delays at the Lucknow 
post office. Finance was also a problem. In the first few months family and 
friends placed advertisements to help to launch the venture, but by the 
eleventh issue Sakhavatullah was financially so embarrassed that he was 
only prevented from shutting the journal down by gifts of money and 
further encouragement from two senior ‘ulama, Maulana ‘Abd ul Bari 
and Shah Vilayat Husain of the Daira Shah Hajatullah in Allahabad.^ 
After three years the journal was still running at a loss. Advertising 
revenue ought to have increased; there were more advertisements and 
they now came from Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and the Panjab. But 
Sakhavatullah stilt had to dip into his own pocket to keep things going and 
admitted that at least one hundred more subscriptions were needed to 
break even. Much of the problem was that the journal was elitist in 
conception and execution; no concessions were made to try and win a 
wider constituency amongst Muslims. Love stories were rejected, as were 
verses that should only be read in the 'privacy of one’s room’; high¬ 
falutin’ language with many Arabic and Persian words was used, and men 
like Ashraf 'All ThanavT. who might use a Hindi term to bring a point 
home to the widest possible public, were strongly criticized.*^ 

The contributors themselves were very much part of the well-born and 
highly educated public to which the journal was designed to appeal. 
There were always some who weft teachers or pupils of the Madrasa 
itself. There were also fornier pupils agd literary figures in Lucknow, for 
instance. Shams ud Din, the hakim, Maulana Sayyid ’All, descendant of 
the great Shi'a scholar Sayyid Dildar ’All, and Khwaja ’Abd ur Rauf, the 
secretary of the city poetry society. Many contributions came from 
families of the qasbas around Lucknow long connecledwith the Farangi 
MahallTs, for instance, the landed families of Paisar and Satrikh, with 
whom they had been connected since the seventeenth century, and the 
Qidvals and most notably the Mohanis, whom they had known since the 
eighteenth century. Some contributors were major literary figures: the 
historian and novelist Sharar, of course, but also the best-selling author, 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami, the celebrated Hindu nd‘l writer and former 
prime minister of Hyderabad, Sir Kishan Prasad ‘Shad’, Akbar 
IlahabadI, who was now deep in his Sufi phase, and Hasrat Moham, 
whose verses were submitted to the editor from his place of wartime 
internment. As might be ex|:^cted, in the beginning most contributions 
came from immediate family connections in and around Lucknow, but as 
the journal's reputation came to be established, more and more came 
from further afield: Hyderabad, Bahawalpur, Baroda, Ambala, MA-O 
College Aligarh, Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Azimabad and so on. A typical 
issue of thirty-two pages would contain around six articles plus verses, 
comments, and reviews. 
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A good number* of contributions were typical productions of the 
‘ulama: on the Quran, Hadith and the Prophet; on major figures of the 
past such as Imam Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Hajr Asqalani and Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd ul Wahhab; on miracles, exegetical technique and aspects of 
Sufism; and major series on the ‘Faith of Islam’ and the ‘Faith of the Sufi’ 
by Maulana ‘Abd ul Bari. Amongst these typical articles one series stands 
out; this was a run of seventeen contributions published from September 
1916 to August 1918 (three by Sibghalullah and fourteen by his uncle 
‘Inayatuliah) with associated comments and correspondence. This 
offered an extended critique of Ashraf ‘Ali Thanavi’s Bihiiti zevar, a 
popular compendium in which comprehensive advice to women on how 
they might live an Islamic life was distilled through the Deobandi 
reformist ethos.^ 

BihiSti zevar had been available in various forms for over twenty years. 
What aroused An-Nizdmiyya to attack it seems to have been the news 
that the Navvab of Palanpur had banned its sale in his state and that a 
meeting was called in support of his action. In beginning the attack 
Sibghatullah was quick to distance himself from any idea of personal 
antagonism towards Ashraf ‘All, or lack of respect for the Deobandis 
who were doing ‘good work in Hadith although our interpretations rarely 
coincide’, or opposition to women’s education which Islam emphasized 
was a socio-political necessity, and which need BihiJti zevar had been 
written to meet. Nevertheless, the book had grevious faults: Ashraf ‘All 
had used it to impose his reformist ideology without giving evidence for 
his beliefs; he dealt with matters which were not fit reading for grown men 
and women let alone girls; moreover, he used rustic (dehatf) forms of 
speech for whose Sanskritic origins Sibghalullah expressed a mixture of 
Muslim distaste and upper class fastidiousness. 

These positions established, ‘Inayatuliah took over the assault. His 
articles, somewhat cheekily entitled ‘The Polishing of the Jewels of 
Paradise’ first defined the nature of innovation {bid'a) in Islam, which 
forms the equivalent of heresy for Christians, and then defended practice 
after practice against the criticism of Ashraf ‘Ali: the use of the phrase 
*Alldh miydh\ the holding of maulud ceremonies, the custom of mild 
swearing, the carrying of pictures, the belief in the auspiciousness of 
certain days, the use of names such as ‘Abd un Nabi and ‘Abd ur Rasul 
and so on.'i 

By his sixth article, which appeared in the May 1917 issue, ‘Inayatuliah 
was clearly annoyed that his painstaking demolition of Ashraf ‘All’s 
scholarship had failed to provoke a response. He threw a punch below the 
belt! Why did Ashraf ‘All not answer Farangi MahallT criticism of Bihi^ti 
zevar when he had taken up twenty pages of ‘AUm-ddd to defend his 
second marriage?>2 Ashraf ‘Ali did not reply; ‘Inayatullah’s articles 
continued. In all probability Ashraf ‘All did not bother to reply because 
there was no point. He was trying to develop a simple set of rules for 
Islamic behaviour which would enable a Muslim with no more than his 
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book as a guide to keep to a safe path. The Farangl Mahallls with their 
great learning were defending positions which were fine for the intellec¬ 
tually gifted and religiously sophisticated, but which could well lead into 
danger the vast majority of Muslims who, in the absence of a Muslim state 
and significant leadership from ‘ulama, would have to use their own 
knowledge and their own will to impose the Muslim way upon 
themselves. 

Suddenly, *;ix months later, Ashraf ‘All wrote a long let.ter to 
inayatullah to explain why he had not practised in his own married life 
what he had preached in Bihistizevar. ‘Inayatullah insisted that the letter 
was published immediately, material already designated for January 1918 
issue being held back. Ashraf ‘All admitted his folly in taking a second 
wife. He explained how for over twenty years he had quarrelled with his 
first wife, coming to avoid her by going home late at night or even by 
sleeping in his motfier’s house. People said that he was afraid of her. He 
prayed for guidance. He also considered the disadvantages of second 
marriages; the power struggles between wives, and the fact that such a 
decision ought to be taken out of reason not base desire {nafs). 

Then he dreamed that someone wanted to marry him. He asked, ‘What 
will happen to my wife?', and was told, ‘She will read the Quran'. A holy 
man told him that he had dreamed that Ashraf ‘Ali would be visited by 
Mazrat ‘ Ayisha. Ashraf ‘Ali compared his position to that of the Prophet; 
he recalled that he had a widowed niece. In Ramazan AH 1324(1906) he 
dreamed that he would marry a «cond time. He was asked if he was 
afraid of his wife, and this became the motivating facto^. He surrendered 
to a desire which had long been curbW, and married his niece. His first 
wife took it badly. The only refuge he could offer her was religion, while 
his reputation suffered. Because his first wife was so badly shaken, he 
broke off relations with his second wife. He was widely criticized by 
‘ulama. His first wife was again disturbed and brought him and his second 
wife together once more. Now criticism was redoubled on the grounds 
that he should not be with his second wife again until she had been 
married and divorced by someone else.’^ The publication of this sorry 
tale of human frailty brought a cheap though irrelevant victory to Farangl 
Mahall. 

The contributions examined so far were all ones in which ‘ulama were 
operating within their normal intellectual world. But there were also 
articles which revealed how they were beginning to venture beyond the 
horizons of established Islamic culture. Several showed knowledge of 
western scholarship. Sibgbatullah, for instance, in celebrating the 
Prophet’s birthday with an article on how Muhammad was seen in 
western eyes, explained Carlyle’s approach in Heroes, hero worship and 
the heroic in history. Hakim Shams ud Din in discussing the scientific 
understanding of the material world and the existence of God quoted 
Herbert Spencer. And the student Ihsan ur Rahman Qidvai in talking of 
economics referred to several western economists. However, quite 
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outstanding in this respect was the briiliant young Maulvi Muhammad 
Yunus of Farangi Mahall, one of the most frequent contributors to the 
journal. He drew on sources which ranged from the classical Islamic 
scholars, including Ibn Taimiyya, to Leibniz on philosophy, Gustave Le 
Bon on French education and J.W. Draper on the conflict between 
religion and science. A scholar of breadth and imagination was lost when 
he died young in 1923 just after he had been appointed professor at 
Osmania University. 

A further way in which we find these ‘ulama and their circle reaching 
beyond their usual horizons lies in their probing, at least in the years from 
1915 to 1917, into the nature of nationality and how it might be 
preserved. Ibn Khaldun’s idea that it was group solidarity or party spirit 
{'asabiyya) which enabled groups to survive, and in favourable circum¬ 
stances to dominate others, seems to have been their staring point. In the 
very first issue of the journal Muhammad Yunus argued, in a piece on 
how nations gain political importance, that it was group solidarity that 
had enabled both the Aryans to maintain their national existence 
amongst non-Aryans and the English to maintain their dominion over 
India.'*Two issues later, again following Ibn Khaldun, he argued that it 
was high moral principles which enabled a nation to progress. Islam had 
brought th'e Arabs to an advanced state, and when they neglected it, they 
declined.'’ In the same issue Sibghatullah took the argument a stage 


further. Nations, he declared, survived by protecting their national 
characteristics (qaumiSi'dr), and the secret of doing so lay in prejudice 
{ta'assub) that is prejudice in favour of one’s group, which is precisely 
what Islam endorsed, In yet another article in the same issue Sayyid 
Amin ul Hasan Mohan! brought the discussion up to the point of action 
needed in the present. Missionary work {iablf^), of which the prime 
element was the development of individual character, had enabled a 
handful of men in the Prophet’s time to form and to rule a universal 
community. They made Muslims a nation. But now we have given up 
missionary work: there are many Muslims who do not hold to Islam as 
firmly as before; there are many living in Hindu settlements who are 
Muslim only in name and dress. Missionary work is essential. If it is 
undertaken it will lead to the higher ends of nationality (qqumiyyat) and 
democracy (jumhuriyyat), the absence of which makes life incomplete: 
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Whether we are 'fashionable Muslims' or old mullas or standing on the 
‘stage' calling for reform or sitting in seclusion, the need in every case is 
for integrity and genuine passion. This integrity and passion must 
become widespread. Only then can we hope for national progress. The 
civilized nations of the world think in terms of their distinctive nature 
and here lies the secret of progress. The dominant ingredient of our 
nationality is Islam . 


There is no sense in any o/ these articles, nor in those written in the 
months which followed, during a period which saw growing discussion of 
the political future of India and the conclusion of the Lucknow Pact 
between the Muslim League and the Congress, that these men could 
conceive of a nation for themselves which was not framed by Islam. The 
news of the Shahabad riots in autun^n 1917, in which Hindu mobs 
protesting against cow-sacrihce killed many Muslims, and which came 
just before Montagu’s tour as secretary of state to receive addresses on 
India’s political future, entrenched this attitude yet more deeply. 
Sibgliatullah in an Article entitled '"Sacrifice": the most important 
principle of Islam' emphasized that Myslims must maintain their identity 
by protecting their chief characteiistics, of which sacrifice (qurbdni) was 
one. Hindus had a sense of solidarity which underpinned their national¬ 
ism. They avoided Muslims whom they regarded* as untouchables or 
barbarians {mlecchas)\ and'despite Muslim rule they had not allowed 
themselves to be absorbed into Islam. 

Combined with these musings on the nature of the nationality of 
Muslims, there was also discussion of the role of the 'ulama in the Muslim 
nation. What was needed was leadership and it was the task of the 'ulama 
to provide it. So Sharar welcomed the foundation of An-Nizdmiyya as 
evidence that the Farangi Mahallis, who had in the past refused to play a 
part in national politics, were at last assuming their proper role (Sharar 
1915: 1). Not all, however, felt that the ‘ulama were fit to lead. Their 
scholarship was rotten, said Barkatullah Raza of Farangi Mahall; they did 
not go into their sources when making a judgement, but did so in 
accordance with thefr own opinions. They were no match for the great 
men bf the past like Jalal ud Din Suyuli, Mulla ‘All Qari and Shaikh ‘Abd 
ul Haq Muhaddi$.2> Nevertheless, Maulana Shafi in his first editorial in 
autumn 1917, which echoed ShiblT Nu'mani’s first address to the Nadwat 
ul ‘Ulama twenty-three years before, felt able to assert that the role of the 
‘ulama was much greater than just teaching and writing legal judgements. 
It was to explain current issues. Moreover, if they did so, the young who 
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were deserting them would retum .22 jhe address of Farangi Mahali’s 
Majlis Mu‘id ul Islam, which was presented to the secretary of state in 
November 1917. went much further. It claimed a substantial area of 
government activity for the ‘ulama. Government described it as a 
‘nakedly impracticable demand for the predomination of priestly influ¬ 
ence’ (Robinson 1974; 284-86). It was a predomination which, in the 
years of the Khilafat movement that followed, the ulama were for a 

moment to realize. -w u n . 

The entry of the ‘ulama, and in particular those of Farangi Mahall, into 

the politics of the colonial state is mirrored in the changing nature of the 

contributions to An-Nizdmiyya. Indeed, through the journal we can 

witness the politicization of the Farangi Mahallis. In the early years 

contributions are largely of an academic nature. The wider world only 

breaks in when ‘Abd ul Bari inserts an advertisment for a new secretary 

for the An]uman-e Khuddam-e Ka‘ba to replace the interned Shaukat 

‘All or when a contributor gives expression to his overpowering sense of 

the decline of Islamic society. ‘Twenty years ago the Muslim way of life, 

culture and relationships was of such grandeur , declared Sibghatullah, 

penning a great diatribe against the slackening of Islamic standards, ‘that 

non-Muslims would feel attracted to Islam. But today our standards have 

sunk so low that instead of attracting others they would rather we did not 

join their company .’23 During 1917 this passive phase comes to an end. In 

September and October the journal published substantial details of a 

meeting of ‘ulama from many parts of India to consider the address of the 

Majlis Mu‘Id ul Islam. This was followed by a protest against Britain's 

policy in Palestine and three articles on the region. In the joint number 

for September/October 1918 An-Nizdmiyya symbolically identified more 

closely with the Islamic world by abandoning Christian for Hijri dating. 

Now the journal was full of the record of ‘Abd ul Bari’s speeches and 

addresses plus articles on the Khilafat and on the Dar ul Islam. Alongside 

the classic scholarly fare and the monthly assaults on Bihiiti zevar, there is 

a growing record of actual engagement in the great issues of the day. of 

‘ulama preparing to leave mosque and madrasa for the maidan. Such a 

change was bound to attract government attention. The editors appear to 

tread more warily, leaving out, for instance, the word ‘Baghdad’ from the 

last two lines of Hasrat Mohani’s passionate ghazal of protest at the 

British capture of the city in March 1917, and at their jubilation at having 

done so: 




Islam wishes, Hasrat, to convey respectfully to the Shah of Jilan 
That this is not the way in which the... affair should have been settled.2^ 
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Government, however, was alarmed by the new activism of the Farangl 
Mahallis; after the February 1919 issue was published^ An-Nizdmiyya 
was ordered to close. 

The plea with which Sharar introduced An-Nizdmiyya to the public in 
March 1915 was answered by the time it was closed. The 'ulama qf 
Farangl Mahall were asserting themselves; they were reaching out to the 
Muslim public. In surveying the three hundred or so contributions 
gathered in the forty-eight issues of the journal in which we can see this 
change take place, we have been privileged to join a group of Lucknow 
intellectuals. We have noted their pursuit of traditional scholarly 
concerns; we have been surprised by the western learning displayed by 
some; but above all we have sensed their passionate engagement with 
Islam, which framed their past, which focused their future, their visions 
oT nationality, therr ideas of leadership. This engagement is -urgent, 
almost obsessive, because they see their world rapidly collapsing under 
the crushing weight of British power. As ‘ulama they are oppressed by 
their marginalization in the affairs of Muslim India. As Muslims they are 
oppressed by the marginalization of Islamic power in the world at large. 
Their security threatened, their very identity questioned, their distress 
bites ever more deeply as World War One comes to its close. Witness of 
this fact helps to explain their prolonged, and often frenzied, struggle 
from 1919 to 1924 to defend the Turkish Khilafat. 
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the nineteenth century. His father was Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, the owner of the 
successful Yusufi Press. 

'i' In view of the weight subsequently given to the terms millai and t^uam by the debate 
between Muhammad Iqbal and Maulana Husain Ahmad MadanT. the principal of 
Deoband's Dar ul ‘Ulum, it should be clear that the term usually used by the writers in An- 
Nizdmiyya to express the idea of nation is qaum, although occasionally m/f/w/ (religious 
community) is used, and even more occasionally umma (the term traditionally used to 
describe the Muslim community worldwide). For a sumrfiary of the debate between Iqbal 
and MadanT see P. Hardy, Partners in freedom — and true Muslims: the political ihought of 
some Muslim scholars in British India 1912-1947 (Lund 1971). pp. ,36-43 

'»• Muhammad Yunus, ‘Tarixi qaumen kyoAkar banti haift*. An-Nizdmiyya, I, 1 (March 
1915), pp. 19-24. 

Muhammad Yunus, ‘Hamari taraqqi kc raz'. An-Nizdmiyya, i, 3 (May 1915). pp. 23-27. 
Ed., ‘OaumT Si’ar ka tahaffuz'. An-Nizdmiyya, 1.3 (May 1915). pp. 29-31). 


Sayyid Amin ul Hasan Mohanl, ‘Tablig', An-Nizdmiyya, 1.3 (May 1915), pp. 15-22. 

2« Sibghatullah Shahid, ‘Islam ka sab se aham usul; “qurbanl’ An-Nizdmiyya. III. 8-9 
(October-November 1917), pp. 49-57. 

2' Barkatullah Raza, untitled contribution on the position of the ulama, An-Nizdmiyya. II, 
8 (October 1916), pp. 9-16. 
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-- Muhiimmiid Shiifi. 'Mauiana ^hid aur An-Nizamiyya', An-Nizamiyya. MI. 8-9 
(Occober-Ndvcmbcr 1917), pp. 1-3. 

[Sibghulullah] Shahid, 34 Sanh'. An-Nizdmiyya. I. Id (December 1915). p. 22. 

Hasral Mohani. ghazal in An-Nizdmiyya. Id. 2 (April 1917). p. 21. 1( is important to 
remember that the journal was taking a risk in publishing anything by the interned Hasrat 
Mohani. let alone barely concealed political protest. The full text can be found in Maulana 
Jamal Miyah Farangi Mahalli, ed.. Hasral {Dc\hi n.d ). p. 2(KI. The Shah of Jilan 

was Abdul Oadir Jilani. the great Sufi whose shrine is in Baghdad, and who is regarded by 
the Oadiris as the founder of their order and is revered widely amongst Muslims. 
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Anyone familiar with Old Delhi knows the shrines placed near one 
another in front of the imposing entrance structure leading to the main 
portal of the Jami‘a Masjid. One is that of Sarmad the martyr, the other 
that of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958). It is less well known that 
Azad was fascinated from an early age by the figure and fate of Sarmad. 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami (1878-1957), who was ih contact with the young 
Azad when preparing the special Sahid nambar of his Urdu periodical 
Nizam ul maSdix, had pressed him to write an essay on Sarmad. Azad 
complied and on 9 July 1910 the completed essay was sent to Khwaja 
Sahib. 

Over the years the essay has been repeatedly reprinted under varying 
titles, with omissions and misprints. Our abridged rendering here is based 
on the reliable reprint produced by Danish Mahal under the title Haydt-e 
Sarmad (Lucknow; Tanvir Publishers, n.d.). The publisher’s foreword to 
this edition notes with insight; 


The Maulana himself kept playing throughout his life ‘the game of 
gallows and rope*. During the two first decades of the twentieth centurV 
events took place in and outside India which must have kept Sarmad 
the martyr alive in the imagination of Maulana. The peculiar quality of 
the literary piece created by this imagination, in conjunction with 
Maulana’s unique way of writirig, can be fully appreciated only by 
people of heart'and understanding. Khwaja Hasan Nizami correctly 
stated: ‘This essay is an inebriated and original sermon on the stages of 
the Sufi path.’ 

Mullah Vahidi, the long-standing secretary of Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
(1878-1957), relates in the preface to his biography of the Khwaja that 
during the annual session of the Nadvat ul ‘Ulama in 1910 he presented to 
Shibli Nu’mani (1857-1914) the special number of Nizam ul maidix which 
contained Azad’s essay. Shibli is reported to have commented later: ‘We 
have no more biographical facts concerning Sarmad than those given by 
Azad. But he has expanded them considerably. He has in fact produced a 
full twenty pages. Had I written it, I would have managed hardly two 
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pages. Two pages arc facts, the rest goes to the credit of Abul Kalam's 
penmanship.’ 

The essay, written two years before the inception of al-Hildl (12 July 
1912) is the earliest example of the kind of prose style that characterizes 
A/ad’s essays in al-Hildl and. especially, in his Tazkira. More impor¬ 
tantly. it bears witness to Azad's fundamental moral and religious values 
at a lime when he had just found his way back to religious conviction after 
a protracted period of 'search', even of ‘darkness* and ‘despair’.' As the 
essay was written before the political-journalistic engagement of al-Hildl 
in the context of darfidh and ailah, and was produced in association with 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami, it unwillingly indicates the deeper mainsprings of , 
Azad s religious world-view, removed from any directly political ' 
engagement. 

First of all, it sIvjws that the same Azad who vehemently rejected his 
father's and his father's followers' promptings to succeed him as sajjdda- 
nasin and as pir and thus to secure continuity in the Sufi tradition of the 
family, and who furthermore felt sympathy with the tenets of the al- 
Manor group and to the Salahyya movement with its emphasis on reform 
in the spirit of Ibn Taimiyya. not only appreciated an unconventional. 
Law-transcending mystic like Sarmad but quite openly expressed his 
dislike of Aurangzeb's outlook and violent ‘suppression of the Truth'. 
Azad clearly expresses his preference for Dara Shikoh's conviction that in 
the search for the ultimate Truth, mosque as well as temple {dair-o 
haram) validly mediate the one cUndlc's light. 

The meditation on Sarmad's life t^nd poetry also provides Azad with 
the occasion to adumbrate an outlook marked by a comprehensive, 
Muslim religious humanism, very much in the line of the humanism 
embodied in the classical Persian SuH poetical tradition.- In his reflec¬ 
tions on Sarmad’s faith and witness the young Azad unambiguously opted 
for a kind of religious outlook that was to mark the decades of his public 
career. Azad’s advocacy of what has been termed composite national¬ 
ism*. as opposed to territorial separatism, w-as therefore not the fruit of 
his association with Mahatma Gandhi or simply a product of political 
opportunism as some historians would have It. but has its firm roots in an 
outlook and an option within the wider Indo-Muslim tradition. This 
option was chosen by Azad a good time before his later party-political 
commitments. 

Lastly, we notice Azad linking Sarmad with Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj 
(857-922) the early mystic martyr of Baghdad whose memory has lived on 
in India throughout the centuries in the popular imagination. We thus can 
ajjpreciate more deeply Louis Massignon's expression of affinity with 
Azad. experienced in the course of several meetings with him over the 
years. 

Maulana seemed really sympathetic with my account of the Hallajian 

theory of truth, Haqq, having led me to share socially in the Gandhian 
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satyagraha. And he seemed very close to me when I mentioned the 
visit... to Outbuddin Bakhtiyar's tomb in Mchrauli: in remembrance of 
Gandhi's last fasting (for the sake of justice for Muslims) and ziyarat to 
Mehrauli, four days before his death.^ 

Those who have had the privilege of being close to Ralph Russell will 
understand why an abridged translation of this essay^ has been par¬ 
ticularly chosen for this volume. The Urdu original with its numerous 
interspersed Persian couplets, defies fully adequate translation, 
especially by one who became a student of ail the languages involved 
relatively late in life. If the effort has been at all successful, no small credit 
goes to Ralph Russell who inspired me and bore patiently with me during 
four years of apprenticeship at SOAS. Moreover, from the first time I 
read this essay, it evoked in me the memory of Ralph Russell, and of the 
time of suhbat with him on a level far beyond that of mere acquisition of 
linguistic skills and cultural information. 

Azad's preface 


All who have chosen your love 
Rest in the lane of martyrdom. 

In the battle between the two worlds love is victorious. 

Even if all its army is slain in martyrdom. 

The Persian tazkiras dating from the time of * Alamgir's reign and after 
generally contain a few lines under the heading of Sarmad. Yet. for one 
thing, the information given in them is so scant and inadequate that if one 
had to write him a letter in his lifetime, these tazkiras would not yield 
even .the complete address for the envelope. And, unfortunately, these 
tazkiras are not available to me. I have gone into the histories of the era of 
Aurangzeb, hoping to find in the account of the political events of the 
time some biographical data but the authors, foreseeing political 
consequences, seem to have held back their pen... 

The year of Sarmad's martyrdom | l()7()/l659-6()) coincides with that of 
the invasion of Kuch Bihar and Assam. Therefore, both histories^ have 
allotted one half of the account of that year to the story of each of the two 
victorious campaigns. No one questions the importance of the conquest 
of Assam, yet how could it have been known to Musta id Khiin that in the 
theatre of this world there are spectators who would not care to throw 
even a cursory glance at this happy victory but who would forever shed 
bitter tears of sorrow over the sad defeat the same ‘Alamgir incurred in 
^ struggle for truth when he dragged this Majnun of the Divine Laila to 
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the gallows. 

To cut the story short; there are available to us two books, unsurpassed 
in providing reliable information about Sarmad. The first, the Mir‘at ul 
xaydl^ by Sher Khan Lodi, reports the events of the 'Alamgiri period 
directly since he is a lazkira-v/ntcT of that very period. The second is by 
‘AIT Qull Khan Daghistani [1712-1756], a nobleman of the time of 
Muhammad Shah. Daghistani has compiled with extreme perspicacity 
and care the Riydz ui Su'ard^'^ a iazkira of Persian poets. The author’s 
manuscript is in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have taken 
most of the biographical facts from this work. Although it was written 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah [1719-48], it is remote from Sarmad 
by only one generation. Furthermore, my memory has retained the odd 
point of information from all the other tazkiras. In the Asiatic Society 
there is preserved*the original notebook of Siraj ud Din Siraj [d. 1756],** a 
fine poet belonging to the reign of‘Alamgir II [1754-59]. Here and there 
this work too yields some information. Thus a bouquet has been formed 
so that on my way to the place of Sarmad’s martyrdom, I may not be 
empty-handed and can present these few leaves and flowers I have 
collected. 

Sarmad's nationality and religion 

No one clearly indicates Sarm^'s nationality and religion. The author 
of the Mir'at ul xaydl states that ‘he hailed from the land of the Franks and 
was an Armenian’. But the other mzkiras declare him to be of Jewish 
origin. Daghistani adds that his home-country was Kashan. This is not 
contradictory because from ancient times onwards a substantial Arme¬ 
nian population, largely Christian but also in part Jewish, has been living 
in Iran. In our day they have fully taken to the European way of life and 
lead all other ethnic groups of Iran in the acquisition of the new sciences. 
Until a century ago they differed in no way from Muslims except in 
religion. Some of them adopted Islamic learning and culture to such an 
extent that they could fully partake in the educated conversation of 
Muslims. Thus in the tazkiras we come across the lives of various poets 
who were Armenian or Christian, yet whose poems are in no way inferior 
to the poetry of the delightful Muslim poets of Iran. Sarmad’s family, too, 
must have been Armenian or Jewish. He will have been born in Kashan 
and because of his being Armenian he must have been thought to be a 
Frank. Indeed, it is not .surprising that such an error should arise 
concerning an unknown person from abroad. 

When the sun shines it does not seek the garden and the orchard as an 
abode for its rays. Rather, its light-shedding bounty resembles the 
bountiful Lord who bestows His favour on everyone. When the golden 
cupolas on the pinnacles of a royal palace shine^ forth in glittering light, 
does their golden colour not cover the branch^ ctf withered trees as well? 
But what am 1 saying? I do not mean to speak of the centre of the solar 
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system, but of the sUh of Islam. When the waves of this ocean of divine 
splendour rose, they washed away the erstwhile distinctions based on 
race, blood, and nation, just like sticks and bits of straw. Then, when the 
period of blossoming arrived, the freemen of the Ouraish and the 
poverty-stricken Ethiopians, Mecca and Medina, Persians and Franks, 
the Ghassan rulers and the nomads of Arabia, high and low, far and near, 
on all of them without distinction Islam bestowed its favour. The only 
standard applied in meting out favour was ability and capacity, according 
to which each land and nation received its share. Abu Jahl was a Ouraish 
and thus close to the treasury of Islam, but he remained poor all his life. 
Bilal was an Ethiopian and Suhaib*^ a native of Minor Asia and thus they 
both were, to some extent, from far away. But look at their skirts — they 
were filled to the brim! Where does the cloud of divine generosity not 
shed its rain? And yet not every spot on earth turns into a field of tulips! 

From eternity success is meted out according to enterprise. 

The drop in the eyes has what the jewel does not.**’ 


It is the fruit of this overflowing generosity favouring all that the Arabs, 
in spite of their being at the origin of Islam, did not retain an exclusive, 
privileged position. Newly-converted Muslim peoples who had come into 
Islam from far-off countries, excelled in every science and art, in a way 
that the Arabs had to break their ranks to make place for them, to such an 
extent that when today you consult translations and biographies, you will 
find hardly a science or an art which have not been led by newly- 
converted Muslims. Even the history of asceticism and mysticism, 
nurtured as it was by religion, remains under obligation to the generous 
sacrifices of these converts to Islam. The point is that, just like the love of 
God, the stintless favour of Islam, also, was so universal that neither 
descent and nationality, nor colour and family played any role. The 
water-stands (sabif) of Muharram seek to serve thirsty devotees, not 
golden crowns and silken gowns. So too does the overflowing source of 
divine bounty remain on the lookout for those thirsting for love: it has no 
business with lineage and nationality, with colour and family. 

Sarmad's life is a case in point. He belonged to some Armenian family 
in Iran and was a Jew or Christian by religion. Early in his life the choice 
of divine favour fell upon him and the attraction of mystical absorption 
and guidance drew him to the fold of Islam. 



Sarmad*s family name is unknown; nor do we know what name he was 
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given after adopting Islam. In the tazkiras he is normally mentioned just 
by his surname Sarmad. It is indeed not surprising that Sarmad should 
remain anonymous, because he adheres to the creed whose first principle, 
nay, whose pillar of faith it is, to be without name and any token of 
remembrance. 


Given Your existence. I did not find 
The voice to say ‘I am' 

However, in th^ same tazkiras his biographical data are entered under 
the name Sa'ida-c Sarmad which leads one to conclude that perhaps the 
word Said was part of his Islamic name which became recorded in 
abbreviated form together with his nom de plume. 

Education 

His educational background is unknown but the tazkiras unanimously 
agree that he was perfectly equipped in learning and accomplishment and 
in Arabic. It may be concluded that he must have been instructed in 
accordance with the syllabus ihell in force. 

Initial profession * 

Initially Sarmad worked as a trader, taking goods from Iran to India 
since India at that time was the exhibition-ground of material goods just 
as of science and art. But this young trader who set out in his inexperience 
for India did not know in which transaction he would stake all his wealth 
and goods. He probably wanted to sell Iranian products and buy precious 
Indian goods, the gems and diamonds of the Indian mines, envied the 
world over. He was unaware that fate had already decided against this 
plan. Yes, he would have to trade until the end of his life, but not in the 
market-places of material goods, rather in the market-place of beauty 
and love. There, in place of the ordinary gold or silver coin is traded the 
coin of a heart broken a hundred times and of a liver, wounded over and 
over again. There, trade is such that for offering patience and long- 
suffering, intelligence and judgement, heart and liver, you buy an 
indifferent glance, one wrinkle on the brow, one inadvertent look at the 
face of the beloved because such precious ware, sold at such a low price, is 
given away virtually free. 
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A hundred kingdoms of the heart can be bought with a half¬ 
glance. 

But the beauties are negligent in this matter. •' 

Nor is it simply a matter of the show of this bazaar and its outward 
bustle. If courage leads you forward you will have to make the ultimate 
transaction too, the price of which is no less than your own life. There it 
can happen that the brim-filled cup of life is exchanged for the brim-filled 
cup of the blood of martyrdom. 




i*.« 




Both worlds are standing with the cash of life in their hands 
In the market-place where your love is traded. 

At that time the Iranian traveller normally came to India via Sind. 
Thatta, forgotten in today’s geography, was famous among the cities of 
Sind. This Thatta was the sacred Sinai which for Sarmad was to become 
the fortunate place of the manifestation of divine love, and where the 
Laila of beauty for the first time removed the veil from her face. It was a 
Hindu boy, it is said, whose infidel eye wrought this magic. This is not far¬ 
fetched because for breaking a heart in love both the needle of a quilt- 
maker and the sword of the executioner are equal. Generally in trade the 
buyer is unworried and free from pressure, whereas the one who sells the 
goods is concerned. Thus, those who present their hearts like an offering 
on their hands and search for a buyer, have no right to expect special 
qualities in him. It appears that this guileless Iranian trader had become 
frustrated by no one being interested in the love he offered and that he 
was himself restlessly looking out for a customer. When he met one, he 
did not even care to look up and see who the buyer was and what amount 
he had brought. He thought it enough that a cheap commodity like the 
heart be in search of an enchanting eye, and without hesitation he 
accepted the deal. 
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The dealer of love was a buyer who wanted our life. 
We sold ourseWes. What a deal we got! 


This was the first step towards the roaming of the desert which was 
Sarmad’s lot, and it is not peculiar to him. Of whatever kind it may be, 
love is always the first step towards the station of truth and reality. Or 
better, love is the door to be passed before man can become man. How 
can he in whose heart and liver there is no throbbing wound and whose 
eyes are not wet with tears fathom the meaning of humanity? You will 
have noticed frequently that even the devout ascetic sitting in his 
hermitage for all his stem countenance and abjeet poverty cannot do 
without enjoying the smile of the houris and young men of paradise... 

We must not forget this Hindu boy whose Laila*like look made Sarmad 
his Majnun. But,, alas, not every lover enjoys the fate of Qais and 
Farhad.As far as Sarmad is <x>ncemed, we only know that it was a 
Hindu boy. On reflection, this is enough, because when a deal is struck in 
the market-place, the lover never cares to see who is the buyer and what 
price he obtains. 



Love has sold me but I doliot know 
Who bought me and what is n)y price! 


The authors of the relevant tazkiras are also not agreed as to where this 
incident happened. Valih Daghistanl mentions the port of Surat whereas 
Azad Bilgrami [1704-1786]*^ in one of his tazkiras writes Azimabad 
Patna. However, the Mir'dt ulxaydl is the oldest, and it states; ‘And when 
engaged in trade in the city of Thatta, he came across a Hindu boy and fell 
in love with him.’ We give preference to this account. In any case, the 
lightning struck somewhere. What we have to look at is the condition it 
left the farmer’s burnt harvest-heap in. 

The upsetting qualities of love are eveiywhere the same. Although not 
every lover equals Qais, he 'is certainly a mad ‘Majnun’. When love 
enters, reason and the senses are asked to cede place. This was also the 
case with Sarmad; absorption and love spread to such an extent that 
together with sense and understanding all his possessions and trade- 
goods were left to ruin. Covering the body with clothes was the only 
attachment that continued to fasten him to this world; Finally, his feet 
were freed from this chain also, because such restraints, after all, exist 
only for those who claim to be in their senses. Those madly in love are not 
bound by reason and are generally absolved from all obligation... 
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Roaming in the desert 

Roaming in the desert m^ans to walk about in the state of love, and this 
renders man’s reason experienced and mature. If Majnun occupies a 
special place among the Ibvers, it is because he is unequalled in ‘desert¬ 
roaming'. Sarmad, too, toiled in the desert for years, the soles of his feet 
burned in the deserts of Sind, and he endured naked both the hot and cold 
seasons of Hindustan, until at last his problem was resolved: 



Why do you foolishly roam about in search of Him? 

Sit down — if He is God, He will come by Himself. 

Now the search was for a permanent abode where he could sit and 
await the final trial of love. Yet, if this was to be the outcome, then why 
the need for roaming in the desert? But no—as I have already stated, this 
too fonns part of the perfect law of love, which includes: 



One of the ways love leads is 
To drag its favourites into disgrace. 

This was the time when ‘Alam^r was about to establish a new way of 
conducting affairs over almost the whole of India. It was the last phase of 
Shajahan’s reign, and the heir-apparent was Dara Shikoh, remarkable 
among the Mughals for his nature and his intelligence. It is forever a 
matter of regret that his enemies have dominated the writing of Indian 
history, with the result that his image has been hidden by the dust of 
political intrigue. Right from the beginning he was a friend of dervishes 
and a Sufi in mind and heart, and he was constantly in the company of 
reties and mystics. Those few of his writings that have escaped plunder 
tell us that their author possessed spiritual taste and disposition. A strong 
proof of this is that in his search of the goal he discarded the distinction 
between temple and mosque {dair-oharam). Just as he bowed his head in 
humble respect before Muslim ascetics, so he showed faith in Hindu 
dervishes. What person of genuine mystical experience would quarrel 
with this principle? If even in this realm, too, we insist on maintaining the 
distinction between unbelief and Islam, then what difference will remain 
between the ‘blind’ {a'md) and the ‘clear-sighted’ (basir )?... 
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Whatever may be the case with ‘AlamgTr’s soberness, we prefer Dara 
Shikoh’s love of madness and his loss of reason. Because, in the case of 
the former we have the sword of sobriety, stained with the blood of those 
killed in grief, whereas in the case of the latter, rivers of blood flow from 
the jugular veins of his own body. Possibly, too, Dara Shikoh was 
annoyed with the sobriety of ‘Alamgir and therefore preferred the 
company of 'mad' people like Sarmad to the assembly of the sober. 

In short, Sarmad took to the company of Dara Shikoh [1615-59] who, 
on his part, was devoted to Sarmad. In ordinary circumstances the 
commotions of love would have forced Sarmad to leave Shahjahanabad 
now and then during this lime, but since it had become clear to him that 
this would be the place of his ultimate trial, he could not leave until finally 
Shahjahan’s ailing health and the viceregency of Dara Shikoh became the 
occasion of bringing ‘Alarnglr’s intentions into the open. Thus, after a 
period of turbulence and bloodshed in 1069 [1658-9] ‘Alamgir Auranpeb 
ascended the throne. This period was equally grievous for Dara Shikoh 
and for his companions and associates. Many people left Delhi together 
with him. Those who stayed behind found themselves as it were in a 
storm-beaten ship. But how could the prisoner of heedlessness have 
found the opportunity in his absorption to look up and take note? And 
even if he had, why should he have left the place? No, his hcedlessness 
had not made him unaware of the fact that what had so far happened to 
him up to then represented only the initial stages of love. The final stage 
was left to be traversed. It would.present itself nowhere else: 

;>r / 

If you have received one or two wounds at the hands of love, dc 
not think you are safe.'^ 

Because the archer is still there, hidden in the ambush of the 
eyebrows. 

The martyrdom of Sarmad 

Most lazkira-wnter^ have stated the reasons for Sarmad’s martyrdom. 
The Mir'ai ul xayal relates that the officials of the Law became alarmed by 
the following quatrain which they considered to imply a negation of the 
bodily ascension [of the Prophet] and, hence, qualified as unbelief. 



^ 
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Whoever steps into the mystery of his true identity 
Becomes more expansive than the expansive heavenly sphere. 
The mullah says that Ahmad ascended to heaven. 

Sarmad says that heaven entered Ahmad. 


But what had this guileless Turk to do with a legal dispute? He would 
not even lift his eyes to notice the noise and commotion of these blind 
people. Did he not belong to a world unrcdched by the c!ami>ur of these 
arguments about affirmation and denial? 


• • 


The wonders of the Sinai of Love have little to do with learned 
points. 

What does reason have to do with what Majnun thinks best? 

The root of the matter is that in the eyes of ‘Alaingir. Sarmad s greatest 
crime was associating with Dara Shikoh. For this he wanted, under one 
pretext or another, to kill him. In Asia politics has always operated in the 
guise of religion. The veil of religion has covered up thousands of bloody 
political murders. When no other pretext was at hand, his indictment was 
based on the accusation of his moving about in nakedness, as being 
against th^ established Law. Furthermore, from the quatrain just quoted 
it was concluded that Sarmad denied the bodily ascension of the Prophet. 
Mulla Oav! was Chief Judge {qaziul quzdt) at the time. ‘ Alamgir sent him 
to Sarmad to enquire about his going about without clothes. The mullah 
asked him, ‘On what grounds do you base your excuse for remaining 
unclad and for not covering your private parts, in spite of your being a 
man of perfect knowledge and excellence?’ Sarmad answered, ‘What can 
I do? Satan is powerful {qavt).' He then recited this quatrain extempore; 


1 /- 


y jl 93 









An elegantly-built beauty has humbled me; 

His eyes with their two goblets have robbed me of myself. 

His is in my arms and I am in the search of him, 

A wonderful robber, who has stripped me naked. 

The mullah turned angry, and for good reason, because not only had 
Islam been debased but even his own person had been made fun of, since 
his own august name had been declared to be the name of Satan the 
accursed. Returning to ‘Alamgir he reported that he had gathered 
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sufficient material to prove unbelief. He was about to open his pen-case 
— is this not the scabbard in which the blood-stained sword of the doctors 
of the Law rests? — when ‘Alamgir in his far-sightedness found this 
pretext alone insufficient. He well understood that Sarmad was no 
ordinary person. His killing would not be taken as an everyday event. He 
was after all unequalled in learning and excellence and had become the 
hope of the common man. The people of Shahjahanabad followed him 
and were his well-wishers. So the plan had to be delayed until a sufficient 
pretext could be found. 

Throughout the thirteen ceniuries of Islam the pen of the jurists has 
been an unsheathed sword and the blood of thousands of truthful persons 
stains their verdicts (faidva). From whichever angle you study the history 
of Islam, countless examples will illustrate how whenever a ruler came to 
the point of shedding blood, the pen of a mufti and the sword of a general 
rendered him equal service. This was not confined to the Sufis and nobles, 
for those ulama who were Close to the seers of the mysteries of truth and 
reality also had to suffer misfortunes from the hands of the jurists and in 
the end obtained deliverance in giving their lives. Sarmad, too. was 
martyred by this same sword... 

Finally, it was determined that Sarmad be summoned before the 
assembly of-the learned and good men of the age and that a decision 
would be taken in accordance with the opinion of all the ‘ulama^ So the 
assembly was convened and Sarmad was summoned. First. ‘Alamgir 
himself put the question. ‘Peopl^ay that Sarmad once predicted to Data 
Shikoh that he would-inherit the rulership. Is this true?’ Sarmad 
answered. ‘Yes! And, in fact, this jJrophecy did come true when he was 
granted the crown of eternal rule.' The turbanned doctors of the Law 
then declared that nakedness was a violation of the Law, and for this no 
excuse could be accepted from anyone of sound mind. To this Sarmad 
had already given his answer: 

A wonderful robber, who has stripped me naked... 

Valih Daghistanl relates that when Sarmad was told in the assembly of 
the ‘ulama to wear clothes and did not pay heed, the emperor told the 
‘ulama that the accusation of walking about in nakedness was not in itself 
a sufficient reason for killing him. Sarmad should be told to recite the 
kalima. The emperor said this because it had been brought to his notice 
that one of Sarmad’s strange habits was to pronounce, in reciting the 
kalima, only the first half of it: Id ildha. So, when the ‘ulama asked 
Sarmad to recite the kalima, he recited, as usual with him, only Id ildha, 
which is a negative statement. When the ‘ulama became excited over this, 
he said: ‘I am still absorbed in negation. I have not yet reached the stage 
of affirmation. If I pronounce illd'lldh, it will be a lie, and how can what is 
not in the heart pass on the tongue?’ 

The ‘ulama said: ‘To speak in such a manner is outright unbelief {kufr)\ 
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If he does not recant and repent, he deserves to be killed.' These 
worshippers of the outer letter did not realize that Sarmad was far beyond 
paying attention to debates on unbelief and belief and that he could not 
be cowed down by injunctions regarding killing and spilling of blood. 
Those deciding on kufr, standing on the floor of their madrasa or mosque, 
may consider their ‘throne’ to stand out at a considerable height; yet 
Sarmad stood on that minaret of love from which the walls of Ka‘ba and 
temple were of equal height and where the flags of belief and unbelief 
waved together... 

Anyway, Sarmad had declared his basic position unambiguously. 
Those who are not satisfled with faith in the hidden world — and this lack 
of satisfaction is only to be called the ‘search for Truth and Reality’ — 
want to remove their doubt and strengthen their faith by seeing Reality 
with their own eyes. Witness (Sahddat) in the true sense is the appearance 
of Truth itself. That had not yet been granted to Sarmad. So why should 
he have declared ‘it exists' concerning something he had not yet seen: All 
those who are on their way to this realm have to traverse this station. 
Sarmad's crime was that he drank that cup in public which others drink in 
private. This earned him the censor’s whip... 

Deeper reflection shows that this public declaration was necessary. 
Since the final station on this journey was martyrdom, it was the duty of 
the camel-rider to direct the camel which might go astray anywhere in 
that very direction: 


>1 

• 

When they gave Mansur the permission to declare [the Truth], 

It was on condition of punishment and harsh imprisonment. 

In short, when Sarmad did not retract, the ‘ulama immediately 
published a fatvd and one day later took him to the place of execution. 
This happened in 1072 [1661-62] within three years of ‘Alamo’s 
ascending the throne... 

When they led Sarmad to the place of martyrdom, the whole dty 
r\ished to see. There was such a crowd that it was difficult to walk the 
streets. How to describe the deceitfulness of love, when the shedding of 
blood becomes a spectacle cherished by one and all, when the sacrificing 
of a human life becomes a choice game, and when a person condemned to 
death moving on to be decapitated, takes the appearance of a bridal 
procession on the move and of a throng of bridal guests rubbing shoulder 
to shoulder? 

It was, of course, only Ordinary love {*iJfq-e majdzt) that created the 
desire to come to the terrace, whereas Sarmad did not even need to raise 
his head to look. When the executioner came>.forward brandishing his 
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word, Sarmad met his eyes and with a smile said. ‘I am sacrificed to you. 
Come! Come! 1 do recognize you full well in whatever form you come!' 
The author of Mir'at ul xayal reports that after pronouncing these words 
Sarmad recited the following verse, before he bravely placed his head 
mder the sword and gave up his life; 



As there was a great clamour, we opened our eyes from the dream 
of non-existence. 

But when we saw that the night of sedition had not yet ended, we 
slept again. 

4 

in his flattery of 'Alamgir how could the author of the Mir'at ul xayal 
have found time to shed tears over Sarmad's bloodstained corpse? But 
what is outrageous indeed and exceeds even such harsh-heartedness, is 
the author's wish to see this bloody deed for ever listed in the register of 
Alamgir’s virtues and laudable deeds, when, in fact, right from the 
beginning, every page of this register is coloured with blood. You may 
lake it to be another elever strategem of love that those whose hands 
become stained with love's blo^Jy sacrifices demand reward and praise, 
instead of incurring the blame of being killers and criminals. As if the 
arena of love was a place of sacrifi<?cs to the gods where, in the measure 
blood is spilled, reward is earned... 

There are people who think that the place considered to be Sarmad’s 
tomb is in fact only the place of his martyrdom. But Valih Daghistani has 
clearly stated, 'they decapitated and buried him close to the Jami' 
Masjid*. What other place could this be but the existing tomb? And he 
continues; 'I, the writer of these lines, have repeatedly had the honour of 
making the pilgrimage to this tomb. It remains verdant throughout the 
four seasons. Indeed, a wondrous grace attaches to the pilgrimage to the 
second Mansur ... 

‘Alamgir ascended the throne in 1069 [165K-59j, and Sarmad s 
martyrdom occurred one year later. After that “Alamgir ruled for more 
than the period of a whole generation. Most people think that: 

The blood spilled by love is never wiped out. 


It was by the magic of Sarmad’s blood that throughout this period 
‘Alamgir did not enjoy a day of peace and tranquillity. Even the call to 
leave this world reached him in a state of poverty and distress. His 
biographer, of course, could not state such facts. As far as we are 
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concerned it will be definitely better to hold ‘Alamgir, so far as possible, 
excused in this matter. History is another name for guesswork, personal 
views and opinions. Even today two journalists will hardly agree when 
writing on an event occurring at the distance of only a few miles. Who 
knows what were the true circumstances of that time and what constella¬ 
tion of circumstances surrounded ‘Alamgir? And since the martyrs of 
love themselves do not accuse their killers of injustice, what right have wc 
to stain our pen in complaining about them? Since Sarmad addressed his 
executioner with the words, ‘in whatever form you come, 1 have 
recognized you’, what complaint can be allowed against ‘Alamgir and his 
‘ulama? The point is that in the realm of love there is no listening to 
avenging a grudge, and in the religion of love nothing is forbidden more 
than rancour and enmity. Here the greatest act of worship is to bow your 
head before the executioner who advances sword in hand and. if possible, 
kiss his hands. 



ZuhurT’s breast is full to the brim with the love of the beloved. 
No place is left in my heart for hating.my rivals. 


NOTES 

' The impiirtuncc of Azad's essay on Sarmad for an overall understanding of his life and 
work has been highlighted properly for the Hrst time in Malikziida Manzur Ahmad, 
Maulam Abut Kalam Az(i<l: fikr-o fun (Lucknow 1978). pp. ll)K-112. For the nature and 
significance of Azad's crisis of religious faith sec 'Ahdur Razznq Malihabadi. Zikr-e Azid 
(Calcutta 1960). p. 260 and the hrst chapter of the late Ian H Douglas' Abut Kalam Azad: 
an inidlectual and religious biography, cd. G. Minaull and C. W. Troll (New Delhi 1988). 

- Cf. the obituary tribute to Azad by Dr. Zakir Husain in Maitltiita Azad, a homage by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting (New Delhi 1958). pp. 34-35. 

Louis Massignon. 'My Meetings with Maulana Azad'. in Humayan Kabir. ed.. Maulana 
Abut Kalam Azad, a memorial volume (Bombay 1959). p. 29. 

•• Cf. the Pakistan reprint in Sarmad sahid: .savanih. rubd'iyat (Lahore: Adabistan. 1973). 
For Sarmad's life and poetry and for bibliographical information see A. Schimmel. Islamic 
literatures of India (Wiesbaden 1973), pp. 40ff. and fn. 180; D. N. Marshall. Mughals in 
India: a bibliographical survey (Bombay (967). no. 1649; and FazI Mahmud Asiri. ed. and 
Uans., Rubaiyat-i-Sarmad (Santiniketan: Visva-Bharati Studies II. 1950). 

^ l.e. the two histories mentioned in the preceding paragraphs omitted here, the Madsir-e 
'Alamgiri by Musia'id Khan, and the Muntaxah utatbdb by Khafi Khan. 

Completed in 1690-91; cf. C. A. Storey. Persian literature. I. 1-2 (London 1970-72). no. 
113S; Marshall, op. cir.,no. 1693. 

''Storey, op. c//.,no. 1147^, Marshall.<^. Wr.. no. 1864. 

‘‘Most widely known by his/dxaf/uj'Arzu'. Sec Marshall, op. <•/>.. no. 269; Storey, op. cit.. 
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no, 1149; H. Ethc. Neupersische Uteratur. in Geiger-Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie. 11 (Strassburg 1903), pp. 214ff. For his contribution to Urdu literature cf. Ram 
Babu Saksena. A history of Urdu literature {AWahab^d 1927), pp. 47ff. 

•'Suhaib ibn Sinan (d. 659), a companion of the Prophet, who was a rich merchant driven to 
Medina by the opposition of the Ouraish. forced to leave great riches behind in Mecca. 

i‘* l.c. the tear in the eye is more precious than a jewel because the latter, out of lack of 
ambition, was content with remaining in the stone instead of becoming part of the human 
heart or eye; cf. Yusuf Husain. Cdlib aur ahang-e Gdlib (New Delhi 1971), p, 287, 1 am 
grateful to Prof. G. D. S. Sheikh. Pune, to whom 1 not only owe this reference but 
substantial help throughout in translating this essay, especially the Urdu and Persian verses 
quoted m it. I also wish to express my gratitude for much help received from Prof. Khwaja 
A. Faruqi. Delhi, in understanding the couplets quoted by Azad. 

" I .e. because of their reluctance toenter this transaction, whereby they could gain so much 
for paying so little. 

In the case of Oais and Farhad or of Laila and Shirin love was reciprocated and both lovers 
sacrificed their life. 

>' See A. Schimmcl. op. cm., pp. 45ff. and fn 2(12; Marshall, op. cil.. no. 287; Storey, op. 
CM., no. 1162. 

Reading eman bdS for yamn mahdS. 

There follows a rather clumsy final paragraph in which Azad announces his intention of 
sometime presenttng Sarmad’s poetry, and apologizes for the length of this account. 
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'Ismat: Rashid ul Khairfs novels and Urdu literary 

journalism for women 

GAIL MINAULT 


'Ismat means modesty, chastity, or honour; it is also a woman’s name in 
Urdu and Persian, and it is the name given by Rashid, ul Khairi to the 
Urdu literary magazine for women tfeat he began publishing in Delhi In 
1908.> Rashid ul Khairi (1868-1936) was one of the most prolific Urdu 
novelists of the early twentieth century, a nephew of another well-known 
Urdu writer, Deputy Nazir Ahmad (1836-1910 ).2 During his career, he 
earned the sobriquet musavvir-e §am (‘painter of sorrow’) for his tear- 
jerking and immensely popular stories about the lives of women. Yet, 
except for critiques of his novels,^ little exists in English about his life and 
work, or the thematic relationship between his novels and his Urdu 
literary journalism for women. The name that he chose for his journal is 
the key to that relationship. 

Rashid ul Khairi was the scion of a learned Delhi family. His great¬ 


grandfather was a scholar of Quran and Hadilh, and his ancestors 
included many ‘ulama. The women of the family also married learned 
men, of whom Nazir Ahmad was only the best known. His father, Maulvi 
Hafiz ‘Abdul Vajid, who died when Rashid was about ten years old, was 
an official in the Hyderabad government service. Rashid was raised by an 
uncle who was also a government servant, given an Islamic education at 
home, and then sent to the Delhi Arabic School, where he was the 
student of, among others, Maulana Hali.^ 

Rashid ul Khairi was thus representative of that cla^s of Muslims who, 
having served the Mughals as religious functionaries, legal scholars, and 
educators, then entered the administrative, judicial, and educational 
service of the British. The men of this embryonic middle class were 
educated in Arabic and Persian and gradually developed their mother 
tongue, Urdu, into a medium of literary expression in prose.■*’ By the time 
of Rashid ul Khairi’s generation, these men were also beginning to study 
English, whether at Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s college at Aligarh, 
founded in 1875, or at other schools, such as Delhi Arabic, that offered 
English and western subjects along with Islamic instruction. 

R^hid ul Khairi completed his education at the matriculation level. He 
did not, therefore, secure that passport to professional success in British 
India, the‘BA, and he entered government service at a fairly low, but 
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entirely respectable, level. His son Raziq, reflecting later upon his 
father's eighteen years in the postal department, noted that the humdrum 
work did not suit his temperament; he did not earn many promotions, and 
when he was finally able to live by his writing, he resigned. That was not 
until 1910, however. Before that, Rashid ul Khairi wrote a number of 
novels and short stories, showed the earliest ones to his uncle, Nazir 
Ahmad, who approved, and submitted stories to the Urdu literary 
magazines that flowered in Lahore and Delhi in the early years of this 
century. One such was Maxzan, founded In Lahore in 1901 by Shaikh 
‘Abdul Oadir, which had achieved great renown for the high quality of its 
prose and poetry. Rashid ul Khairi published his first stories in Maxzan in 
1903. In 1907, ‘Abdul Oadir moved Maxzan to Delhi for a few years and 
hired Rashid ul Khairi to help bring out the journal. He took leave from 
the post office at that time, but only resigned when his future as a literacy 
journalist seemed secure. . 

In the late 1890s, he wrote two social reform novels in imitation of 
Nazir Ahmad's, describing women's lives, using the highly colloquial 
language of Delhi women in the dialogue, and emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of women's education for the happiness of their families. These 
early novels, Hayat-e Sdliha or Sdlihat. and Mandzil us saira, were 
published between 1902 and 1905 and established Rashid ul Khairl’s 
reputation as a creative writer. Sdlihat is the story of the beloved and well- 
educated daughter of an elderly m^n who. having lost his wife, remarries. 
The ignorant stepmother decides to marry off this daughter to her wastrel 
younger brother. Since her father a^ees to the plan, the daughter also 
accepts. She makes an exemplary wife and mother, but is unappreciated 
by her worthless husband. Her father eventually dies, and so too does 
she.*"’ Unlike Nazir Ahmad's omnicompetent heroine. Asgharl of Mir'dt 
ul ‘arils, Rashid ul Khairi's heroine, Saliha, even though educated, is ill- 
used by her father and husband, but she remains dutiful and uncomplain¬ 
ing. Many of his heroines die — the only way out of a miserable marital 
existence — often of consumption. They are then honoured in death, 
unlike in life. One begins to sec why he was dubbed ‘the painter of 
sorrow'. 

After this debut, Rashid ul Khairi developed his connection with 
Maxzan and. in 1907, published another novel that was a great hit: 5Mb/i-e 
zindagi (‘The Morning of Life'), which repealed the good and bad sister 
plot-motif of Mir'dt ul arus, as did a number of his other novels. It is 
principally the story of the good sister, Naslma, her education and 
exemplary upbringing up to" the time of her father's untimely death, and 
her marriage at the age of fourteen. One is left with a sense that she will 
not 'live happily ever after’, and indeed, Rashid ul Khairi later wrote a 
sequel to the story of Naslma, Sdm-e zindagi, ('The Evening of Life’), 
published in 1917, which describes Nasima's married life up to her own 
death. In spite of the unhappiness of the marriage. Naslma has plenty of 
opportunity to use her education and skill. The book is a kind of guide to 
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marriage for women, wherein the highly competeni Nasima delivers 
lectures to her less clever sisters-in-law on the responsibilities of a good 
wife, husband-wife relations, useless superstitions and their harmful 
effects, women's rights in Islam, and useful household tips — including 
even a’sketch of how to tie a baby’s nappy7 Nasima extends her efforts at 
enlightening her family to the entire surrounding neighbourhood, where 
she founds an informal educational association. She also shows great 
compassion toward the poor. When she dies, she is mourned by oik and 
all. The success of $am-e zindagllcd to another sequel, .^ah-c zindagf 
(‘The Night-time of Life’), Parts I and II, wherein admirable women, on 
the pattern of Nasima, are contrasted with less capable members of their 
gender. Rashid ul Khairi's formulaic plots and sermonizing about the 
good woman reappear in novel after novel; his readers knew what to 
expect and came back for more.'^ 

The success of his novels enabled Rashid ul Khairi to persist in an 
enterprise that was not a money-making proposition, the women’s 
literary magazine, 'Isniat, founded in 1908 after the success of Subk-e 
zindagi, but while he was still working for Maxzan. Indeed, the first 
volumes of 'Ismat appeared, not under Khairi s name, but rather that of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, the publisher of Maxzan in Delhi To found 
a women’s literary magazine seems, however, to have been Khairi's idea, 
and after 1910, his name appeared as its publisher. In that year, Maxzan 
moved back to Lahore, Ikram went to London to study law, and Khairi 
resigned from government service to become a full-time writer and 
journalist. Over the next several years, 'Ismal and a number of other 
journals became the enterprise of the Khairi family. 

'Ismat joined a handful of other women's magazines in Urdu: the 
weekly Tahzib un nisvdn of Lahore, the monthly Xdiun of Aligarh, and 
Parda-na^in of Agra, another monthly. All these journals stressed the 
need for the education of women in order to improve their housekeeping 
and childrearing skills, and hoped to provide uplifting and useful reading 
material for urban, literate Urdu-speaking women (most, but not all, of 
whom were Muslim): Articles included news, items on the founding of 
girls’ schools or women’s associations, information on home economics, 
health, nutrition, educational curricula, women’s rights in Islamic law as 
against custom, and so on. There were also embroidery patterns and 
letters to the editor asking for advice on items ranging from cures for 
illness to gardening. In short, these few journals aimed at a small but 
growing market of literate women, hungry for informative reading 
matter. The publishers and editors of such journals wanted to raise 
women’s educational level, and thereby improve their lives and the lives 
of future generations. In increasing women’s knowledge of the world 
outside the veils of purdah, these publications also sought to increase 
women’s communication among themselves. One means of doing this 
was through letters to the editor which, in Tahzib un nisvdn, became the 
*Mahfil-e tahzib\ a forum for readers to ask for the advice of other 
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readers, to offer advice, or to discuss the pros and cons of various social 
reform articles.*' 

The content of these early women's magazines was an excellent 
window on the world of women and the issues that interested them in the 
early years of this century. The language of these journals was simple and 
colloquial, not highly Persianized or Arabicized, as befitted a newly 
literate public. This public, however, was small, and thus starting ajiew 
women's magazine was a perilous undertaking, not only financially, but 
also because the more conservative members of the Muslim community 
were bound to attack the perpetrator of the journal for contributing to the 
imnu^rality of womankind.*2 Rashid ul Khairl, therefore, was entering 
troubled waters when he launched 'Ismai. Not only did he have to secure 
a portion of a small market, but he had to meet the criticisms that were 
bound to arise. He emphasized his journal’s literary character. In 
addition to providing women with appropriate reading matter, he wanted 
to encourage women themselves to contribute articles, short stories and 
poems. In this, "Ismai was unique, and it soon began to attract a reading 
public, and contributors, from among the womfen of the educated Urdu¬ 
speaking elite. 

The first issue, a special case, since it was doubtless designed to attract 
subscribers, nevertheless indicated the nature of "Ismai's content. There 
were several articles on education, one on housekeeping, one on Urdu 
journals for women, several letter| welcoming the advent of this new 
representative of the genre^a couple of short stories, a de.scription of the 
Taj Mahal, and a number of poems. The line-up of authors read like a 
who's who of Urdu literary journalism at the time: Shaikh 'Abdul Qadir 
contributed the piece on the Taj Mahal; Rashid ul Khairi, writing under 
his own name but from a woman’s point of view, contributed ‘A Sister-in- 
Law’s Letter to her Sister-in-Law’ {Nand kd xat bhdvaj k§ ndm). Bint 
Nazar ul Baqar, a young woman known for her contributions to Tahzlb 
un nis'vdn, contributed a story.'** Welcoming letters came from Begam 
'Abdullah of Aligarh, wife of the founder of Aligarh Girls’ School and 
editor of the journal A'drun,and from Begam RazaUllah of Delhi, Zohra 
Fyzee of Bombay, and Suhrawardiya Begam of Calcutta.One of the 
poems was by Muhammad! Begam, wife of Sayyid Mumtaz ‘All of 
Lahore and editor of Tahzib un nisvdn. The clan had gathered to 
welcome its newest member. 

"Ismat's stated purposes and the ways it sought to further those 
purposes merit detailed analysis. It was to be a journal in Urdu for 
'respectable Indian women’'(iariT" hindustdni bibiydh ), which would 
contain high-minded articles dealing with scientific and educational 
subjects, literature, and useful knowledge. In each issue, in addition to 
articles by leading male writers, there would be articles, poems, stories, 
etc. by ‘honourable ladies’ {mu'azziz xavdtin). Beyond this general 
statement, the first issue of "Ismal listed nine specific aims: 
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1. To make the sanctuary sanctified’ (haram ki harmat qdim rakhna) , or 
*as the English saying goes, to make the home a castle'. 

2. To bring progress to the world of women {"dlam-e nisvdn ki taraqqi ). 
To support the cause of women’s education {ta'lim-e nisvdn ki 

himdyat). 

4. To supply general knowledge (ma'lumdt-e ‘dmma). 

5. To supply specialized knowledge (ma‘lumdt-e xdssa). 

6. To publish every sort of article that would be useful and necessary for 
women: intellectual, cultural, literary, historical, social — but not 
political articles. Interesting and well-composed poems were also 
welcome. 

7. To advance the cause of women’s literature {zandna litarecar), 
especially writings by women, but also writings by men specifically for 
women. 

8. To reach as well Hindu and Christian women who knew Urdu. 

9. To accomplish these aims, the journal requested readers’ suggestions, 
correspondence, and contributions.'^ 



If one couples the name of the journal, 'Ismai, with its statement of 
aims, and compares them with the themes of Rashid ul Khairfs novels 
and short stories, one begins to sense a certain unity of purpose in his 
various literary endeavours. "Ismat assumed the mbdesty and honour, the 
respectability, of its readers. It viewed women as the objects of 
programme of amelioration. The home was to become a ’sanctuary' (t^e 
double meaning of the word haram is significant); progress and enlighlM- 
ment were to be brought to women. If women themselves co/ild 
contribute to this e^ort, well and good, but Rashid ul Khairl and other 
men were-there to fill the pages of the journal until such lime as women 
contributors came forward. 'Ismafs aims assumed the passivity, isola¬ 
tion, and modesty of its readers. In 1908, this may have been a safe 
assumption, but judging from the energy and articulateness of the 
admittedly few—women writers already contributing to such journals as 
Tahzib un nisvdn and Xdtun, it seems rather to have been condescending. 

To urge women to write for the journal, Rashid ul KhairT sometimes 
wrote articles using women’s pseudonyms. ‘Begam S.’ or ‘Ahmad un 
Nisa’ would produce a ‘clear and well-written’ article on how to clean 
vessels, or report a discussion between two girls about some useful 
household skill such as cross-stitching. The rationale for this, reported his 
son, was that a girl who read such an article would think that she too could 
wrke something like that, and would be inspired to contribute he'r bit. 
Th^ examples he gives are all mundane, and in ho way challenge the 
assumption that the only subjects women are capable of, or interested in, 
writing about are those connected with the universe of the household. 

Such a view of women is highly conventional. It coincides with the 
vision-of^ women in KhaiiTs novels. No matter how well-educated and 
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competent his heroines may be, they are always dutiful, even to the men 
who oppress them. They are victims, incapable of defending themselves 
because they are devoted to the overriding ideals of obedience and 
fidelity. To end the oppression of women, therefore, men must undergo a 
change of heart. Consequently, in the early years of "Ismat, there was 
little, if any, discussion of women’s rights in Islam. Rather, the journal 
contained articles and stories designed to inform women about bow to 
make their husbands' lives more comfortable, what sorts of difficulties 
they would encounter (and have to bear patiently) when they married and 
went to live with their in-laws, and soon. Younger sisters were instructed 
t(i be dutiful to older sisters and brothers,, brides were informed about 
better housekeeping, accounting, childrearing, and nutrition.'^ The 
didactic purpose of hmaf was as clear as that of Rashid ul Khairi's novels, 
and neither challenged male authority or female seclusion {parda). The 
name of the journal, its emphasis on respectability, and its didacticism 
were also designed to answer the kinds of moral objections and attacks 
that other women’s journals had met. 

To be fair to Rashid ul Khairi, however, his concern for purity, honour, 
and respectability was not d faqade. His sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose were transparent. His morality was highly conventional, but to 
champion the cause of women’s education, to urge women to express 
themselves even on mundane topics, and to urge men to undergo a 
change of heart required a good deal of courage at that time. Rashid ul 
Khairi would have been horrified if women started demanding their own 
rights, but‘he wanted men to re3bgnize those rights and to end their 
injustice toward women. 

To further this purpose, between 1911 and 1915, he published a 
journal. Tamaddun (‘Culture/Civilization’), aimed at a male readership, 
the chief purpose of which was to champion women’s rights. He solicited 
contributions from the best-known literaii. educators, and social 
reformers of the day, as well as contributing many articles himself. The 
tone of his articles was typically lachrymose: 

The story of women’s rights is heartrending. Women are oppressed 
day and night and find no relief from their fate. Blessed will be that 
lime when a spirit of sympathy [for women) will spread [among men] 
upon the earth. Torment will change into paradise and sorrows will 
change into happiness. Even when going to their graves, husbands do 
not recognize the oppression they have visited upon their wives. Nor 
has news of the rights which Islam has given them reached women’s 
ears.'‘^ 

In its first year, Tamaddun's circulation reached 1200 (at a time when 
'Ismai's was only about 900), but the novelty soon wore off. By 1915, it 
had barely 250 subscribers and Rashid ul Khairi had to close it down.^*^ 
He continued, however, to champion women's rights in his novels. His 
goal, as before, was to bring about a change of heart among their 
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oppressors, not to arouse women themselves. In particular, he attacked 
polygamy as a manifestation of men's hcartlessncss toward women, and 
he criticized fathers for denying daughters their fair share of inheritance. 
For example, in Saukan kd jaldpd, he portrays the indignities that the first 
wife has to suffer when her husband remarries; she is cast off like an old 
shoe and is helpless against this injustice. In Mauda, a father prefers to 
keep his property intact rather than ensure the welfare of his daughter.-' 

Another practice that Rashid ul Khairi attacked was the slavish 
imitation of the West and the wasteful and shallow behaviour of those 
who engaged in it. Jauhar-e qadamat, for example, is again the story of 
two sisters: Shahida has been raised as a modern girl by her father, while 
Zahida has been raised by her mother to have old-fashioned, homely 
skills. Zahida marries a comparatively poor man, suffers courageously 
(Khairi's husbands are never considerate), and ultimately achieves a 
reasonably happy life. She is also charitable towards those less fortunate 
than herself. Shahida, on the other hand, is smart and happy-go-lucky, 
but also totally selfish and shallow. Her marriage starts out happily, but 
collapses in petty quarrelling. She refuses to give alms, with the remark 
that one should not encourage begging; what is worse, she fails to 
consider the plight of her childhood nurse when the latter is in difficulty. 
Khairi’s characters are unidimensional; his good women suffer, his men 
inflict suffering — often unwittingly or because of social expectations, 
and his bad women arc without redeeming qualities. It is easy to criticize 
his novels for this reason. Rashid ul Khairi’s purpose, however, in his 
novels as in his journalism, was to instruct. He certainly made more 
people aware of social evils through his melodramatic plots than he did 
with his overt preaching in the pages of Tammaddun.^^ 

The key to understanding Rashid ul Khairi's life and work is his 
emphasis on 'ismat: modesty, chastity, or honour, and its importance for 
Muslim society. The good women in his novels, the ideal woman in his 
magazine articles, embodied this virtue. Muslim society as it then existed 
in India, with a host of customs and observances which he felt were un- 
Isiamic, did not permit such a woman to achieve her full potential while 
still maintaining her modesty and honour. The only emerging model of 
alternative behaviour was the liberated, western woman, and that idea he 
abhorred. The liberators of women would have to be the men; their 
change of heart should lead toward a more Islamic model of society, not 
away from it. 

Confirmation of his thinking on this came in 1918, when the Anjuman-e 
Khavatin-e Islam (otherwise known as the All-India Muslim Ladies’ 
Conference), meeting in Lahore, passed a resolution condemning 
polygamy. The resolution stated that: ‘...the kind of polygamy practised 
by certain sections of the Muslims is against the spirit of the Ouran and of 
Islam, and that is inimicable to our progress as a community’, and called 
upon women to exercise their influence to end the practice. Rashid ul 
Khairi, much to the shock of many loyal readers of 'Ismat who were also 
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members of the Ladies’ Conference, attacked the resolution and opined 
that the members of the conference were seeking to impress their 
western, Christian educational mentors, and this was unacceptable. The 
women were astonished, because Rashid ill Kahairi had exposed the evils 
of polygamy in several of his novels and had made clear his own position 
that no man could do justice to more than one woman, in the spirit of the 
Quranic injunction. Yet, when women themselves addressed the prob¬ 
lem and invoked the spirit of the Quran, as opposed to its letter, Rashid ul 
Khairi fell back upon the letter, saying that since Islam permits polygamy, 
it would not do for Muslim women to seek its abolition. A number of 
women criticized him for his inconsistency, and yet his stance is quite 
consistent with his position that it is men who must be the reformers of 
society and the improvers of women, not women themselves. Further, his 
criticism of the women for their western or westernizing outlook is also 
consistent with hia overall view. If women take to public platforms and 
stand up for their own rights, then ipso facto, they must be westernized, 
since no woman who embodied 'ismat would do such a thing. By 
extension, if men honoured women as they were supposed to do, then 
such immodesty on the women’s part would be unnecessary. His position 
was thus internally consistent, whether one agrees with it or not.24 

Rashid ul Khairi's writings overflow with sympathy for the oppressed 
women of the Indian Muslim community. He regarded himself as a 
champion of women’s rights within the Islamic tradition, and for his time, 
he certainly was. It look course to expose the social evils that he 
described in his wofks. It took tlTent to do so and to become one of the 
biggest bestsellers in the history of the Urdu novel. The modern reader 
may find his characters flat, his plots maudlin and repetitive, and his view 
of women condescending and patriarchal. But Rashid u) Khairi was a 
pioneer. He founded his journal to encourage women writers, and it did 
so, giving rise to many who went on to write openly about subjects that he 
surely would have disapproved. 

When his son, Raziq ul Khairi, took over managing the journal m 1922, 
he permitted greater latitude of subject matter in the articles he accepted. 
One such was a satirical article by ‘Azam Beg Chughtai entitled 
‘Conservatism’ {Qaddmat-parasti), published in 1931, in which Chughtai 
took issue with a contributor who felt that their culture was in danger 
because women were adopting the fashion of bobbed hair. Azam Beg 
cited the Quran and Hadith in favour of short hair, and ended by saying 
that, anyway, it was easier to keep clean. The article was preceded by a 
short but serious introduction by Raziq, explaining that he felt that all 
points of view on contemporary topics should be aired, and inviting 
response. Apparently, the response was enormous. Rashid ul Khairi s 

response is not recorded.25 

There is no evidence that ‘Azam Beg Chughlal’s younger sister ever 
published a story in the Khairis’ journal, but it would be poetically just if 
she had. Following her Aligarh education, she left parda (and, even¬ 
tually, cut her hair) and began publishing stories in the 1940s that were 
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initially influenced by the Progressive Writers’ Movement. Her powerful 
storied are characterized by a frankness about female sexuality and 
women’s oppression that would have made kashid ul Khairi blanch, had 
he lived to read them. Her name, of course, is 'Ismat. 

NOTES 

> ismat was published in Delhi from 1908 to 1947. when the Khairi family moved to 
Karachi, where it continued to appear. I am indebted to the son of the founder, the late 
ul Khairi, for his encouragement of my research on Urdu journalism for women when 
I visited the 'Ismat office in Karachi in 1977. ul Khairi's account of the history of the 
magazine, 'Ismat A:f (Delhi 1936) (hereafter cited as Kahani], is a source for much 
that follows, as are; Rashid ul Khairi Number, 'Ismat 57,1-2 (July-August 1936); Raziq ul 
Khairi 1964: Savanih-e ‘umri-e ‘AlUima Rdiid u! Xairi, Annual No. of 'Ismat (19M) 
[hereafter cited as 5<ivdn(h); and the files of 'Ismat at the 'Ismat office, Karachi and the Urdu 
Research Centre, Hyderabad, India. For access to the latter coIlQdtion, 1 am indebted to 
‘Abd us Samad Khan of Hyderabad. 

^ Naar Ahmad was Rashid ul Khairi's father’s sister’s husband ( phuphd). 

3 On the novels of. Rashid ul Khairi, see Shaista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardy [Begam 
Ikramullah], A critical survey of the development of the Urdu novel and short story (London 
1945), pp. 105-122; M. ^diq A history of Urdu literature, 2nd edn (Delhi 1984), pp. 512-514 
(in a chapter entitled ‘Bestsellers'). Ralph Russell, ‘Tlie development of the m<^em novel 
in Urdu*, inT. W,. Clark, ed.. The Novel in India (London 1970), pp. 102-141, remains an 
excellent guide to the early Urdu novel, emphasizing its didactic content, a tradition Rashid 
ul Khairi continued. Fora recent critique in Urdu, see Yusuf Sarmast, Bisvih sadimeh urdu 
iMva/(Hyderabad 1973), pp. 124-130. 

* Hiis summarizes Savdnih, pp. 25-70; his family tree is found in ibid. , pp. 756-57. 

’ For the ‘ulama and the development of Urdu prose as a medium of religious disputation, 
see Barbara Metcalf, Religious revival in British Indio: Deoband, 1861X^1900 (Princeton 
1982) pp. 198-234; on Urdu journalism, see Imdad Sabri, Tarikh-e sahafat-e urdO, 4 vols.* 
(Dilhi 1953-64); on prose literature, see Suhrawardy 1945, and Russell 1970. 

^ 1 bave not seen a copy of SalUtdt; I owe this summary to an advertisement for a number of 
Rashid ul Khairi's works from the back cover of Rashid ul Khairi, Nauha-e zindagi (Delhi 
1934). 

Rashid-ul Khairi, Subh-e zindagi (Delhi 1923); $dm-e zindagi (Delhi 1923), p. 113, 
(Karachi, 1971 reprint), p. 127; Sarmast lSi73, pp. 127-128. 

^ Sarmast 1973, pp. 129-130; Suhrawardy 1945, p. 107; Rashid ul Khairi, zindagi. Part 
I (Delhi, 1947 reprint); Sdb-e zindagi. Part II (Delhi, nd). 

* This S. M. Ikram (d. 1940) is not the same as S. M. Ikram, author of Modern India and the 
birth of Pakistan (Lahore 1970), and the historical trilogy in Urdu, Ab-e kausar, Rud-e 
kausar, and Mauj-e kausar (Lahore 1950 ff.) 

Kahani, 4, pp. 20-21. 

>■ This summary is based on reading files of tbe cited journals. 

SayyitLMumtaz ‘All, the publisher of Tahzib un nisvah, started his weekly in 1898 by 
sen^g it out to all the names on the civil list. This attracted some subscriptions, but more 
redpients returned it to sender, frequently with imprecations and accusations of whore- 
mongering scrawled on the label. S. Mumtaz ’Ah. Tahrib un nisvan', Tahzib un nisvdn, 21 
(6.July 1918), pp. 425-426. 

Circulation figures are hard to find, but in 1910 'Ismat'% circulation was around 800 per 
meatlL Kfthini, pp. 1-4. 
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As Nilzar Sajjad Hydcr, she became known as a novelise and short story writer; she 
married S. Sajjad Hyder and was the mother of the contemporary Urdu novelist Ourrat u) 
‘Ain Hyder 

Hegam Kaza Ullah was the daughcr’in-law of Munshi Zaka Ullah. the subject of a 
biography by I Andrews 'Aaka Ullah of Delhi {Cambridge 1929). Zphra Fyzec was a 
member oi (he extended Tyabji clan of Bombay, known for their enlightenment and 
education of women. Suhrawurdiya Bcgani was an author, educator, and member of the 
prt>mineni Suhrawardy lamily i>f Calcutta; see her niece's memoir: Shaista IkramuDah. 
f-rotn rnnifih to Parliament {CoiMiotk 1963). pp. 15-16- 

Ismoi. 1. 1 (June app. 

Kahani. pp. 5-6. 

Ibol., pp. 6-7. 

lhal . p. 12. quoting Tamadilim (March 1913). 

/MV/ .pp. 11-15 • 

-‘ Later in life, he became an adviKalc of a woman*s right to initiate divorce {xul'a). which 
was a belated admission that women could, perhaps, defend themselves in such situations. 
Suhrawardy 1945. pp. U)9-II5- 

--.//>/f/,. pp llb-ll2- 

•’ //)fV/..p. 1(17; Sarmasi 1973. pp 124-125.129. 

-■* For this controversv. see Kahanis pp. 22*23: 'Ismat, 20, 3 (March 1918). p. 8; Tahzfb un 
m.vvMi.2l (ll April 1918). pp. 24.5-249. and (U May 1918). pp. 298-302; and my‘Sisterhood 
or separatism? I he All-India Muslim Ladies'Conference and the nationalist movcmeniL in 
Gail Minault. ed.. The extemled familv: ivotnen and political participation in India and 
Pakistan (Dc\h\ 19SI), pp. 94-95. 

'Ismai, 4b, 1 (Jan. 1931). pp- .M)-35; Afa/id/ij. pp. 52-53. 
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Shi‘ite consciousness in a recent Urdu novel: 

Intizar Husain’s Basti 

MUHAMMAD UMAR MEMON 


In late 1979, Intizar Husain, Pakistan’s finest Urdu fiction writer and 
easily the most significant one after Sa'adat Hasan Manto, published his 
second novel Bfl5/r(’[An Idyllic) Town’).' In the months that followed, 
the work was accorded glowing praise, guarded acclaim, grudging 
acceptance, and scathing censure. Among the more circumspect critics. 
Muhammad Salim ur Rahman described it as an enriched white-bread 
novel’. For although it did have a certain amount of nutrients, it 
nevertheless suffered from an overall deficiency as these elements had 
been rather thinly distributed. What seems to have particularly provoked 
Rahman's ire was his impression that the unsuspecting reader had been 
deceived by Husain’s packaging and marketing tricks. The two seminal 
areas of personal experience (i.e., mythic childhood and metropolitan 
doubt) which seemingly obsessed Husain had again come to haunt him in 
BastU but with considerably less of his earlier grace, freshness and artistic 
finesse. Rahman’s conclusion was: ‘Everything that Intizar did suc¬ 
cessfully once is repeated here, with less vigour and noticeable lack of 
panache'.2 

The charge of creative depletion was repeated in another critique by 
Anvar Sajjad, who also charged Husain with reactionism, obscurantism 
and outfight cowardice. In Sajjad’s view, although Husain had tried to 
fuse Hindu mythology and Arabic/Islamic parables with a quasi- 
historico-mystical point of view, he had nevertheless failed to pull it off. 
The very history in which the author sought refuge flew in his face. For 
instance. Imam Ghazzall. Ibnul 'Arab!. Ibn Rushd. and Hallaj had all 
resisted both secular and ecclesiastical authority, and Hallaj had even laid 
down his life to preserve the integrity of the mystical truth. A true mystic 
did not just lead men to the mystical path but himself trod upon it as well. 
The true mystical path lay, according to Sajjad, ‘in struggle against the 
declining moral values and the prevalent exploitative system brought 
about by an unholy alliance of the oppressive ruling classes and religious 
groups'. Husain was unwilling to pursue the path of resistance and 
sacrifice because of the terrifying consequences that might follow: 
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When, however, cowardice stings the innards, one way to ease out of 
one’s sense of shame is to become a masochist, to lament, to recall old 
times and stories of verdant glory in hopes of recovery and dramatic 
reversal. Undaunted defiance and struggle inevitably produce change. 
Husain, however, does not want change. Change frightens him... He 
keeps talking about the advent of the occulted Mahdi {zuhur). All 
right. But does that not require that we facilitate the coming of the 
Mahdi through action against the tyranny of times? Perhaps Husain 
does not care about the zuhur after all. What he is waiting for is a 
saviour who would set things right for us without our participation and 
move along... If Mecca is our dream and Kufa our fate, what 
significance would Husain then attach to those countless martyrdoms, 
both great and small, that have occurred since the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain? You see Husain is a very sneaky fellow. Scared, he shrinks 
back into the cocoon of silence, hoping that we would mistake his 
silence for eloquence.^ 


While this rather long quote from Sajjad does contain elements of truth 
and exemplifies the tenor of much of the critical writing on Husain by 
friend and foe, it also presents most graphically some of the errors of 
understanding which have all along bedevilled most such critiques.^ 

Sajjad’s critique is not just beset by contradiction, it is also garbled. By 
calling Ghazzali and the others to the witness-stand, he betrays an 
uncritical romanticism which is alkthe more shocking in a creative writer 
who otherwise represents a completely modem artistic sensibility. 

Ghazzali never rebelled against authority, whether religious or secular. 
In fact, he taught school at the Nizamiya Madrasa in Baghdad, a 
government-run religious institution set up by Nizam ul Mulk, the great 
Persian vizier to the Seljuk sultans Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. If 
Ghazzali later resigned his post at the Nizamiya, it was dictated more by a 
harrowing personal crisis than by reasons of conscience against given 
state policies. Ghazzali was a staunch Ash’arite who aspired on the one 
hand to revive the insipid, unavailing legal Islam through liberal infusions 
of mystical Sufi spirituality, and on the other to rid Sufism itself of largely 
foreign accretions suggestive of pantheism, incarnation and unbridled 


speculative metaphysics. 

Ibnul ‘Arab!, on the other hand, was the very model of pmdent fear 
and dissimulation. His speculative theories of vahdat ul-vujdd (transwn- 
dent unity of being) and al~a'ydn us-sabita (fixed prototypes of being) 
outraged the held beliefs and tenets of exoteric Islam. Rather than die 
defending those theories, however, he couched them in the most 
extravagantly muddled and elliptic language. The notorious double 
entendre of much of the later ghazal poetry may be said to have originated 
with him. 

Ibn Rushd missed his chance at the sort of glory Sajjad has in mind 
when he quietly submitted to the decree of exile given by Abu Yusuf, the 
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Berber Almohid king of Muslim Spain. The same monarch also ordered 
Ibn Rushd’s books to be burnt, and burnt they were. Yet the sage did 
nothing to stop that madness. 

Hallaj comes to us filtered through mists of romantic attachment and 
mystical love that have been steadily accumulating over centuries. Yet let 
us for once set the record straight: Hallaj was not decapitated following 
his so-called blasphemous cry 'I am the Truth/God!' Instead, he met his 
end as a result of the petty jealousies of state bureaucrats.^ 

I do not wish to denigrate these celebrated Muslim intellectuals. I am 
also aware of the rather small worth 'historicity' has in the context of 
sacred or emotive truth. Even so, none of these venerable savants 
displayed the exemplary courage necessary to qualify for entry into 
Sajjad’s Hall of Fame. 

But then, neither were they cowards, quislings or compromisers. Our 
expectation that these men should have embraced our contemporary 
political and social concerns is clearly misguided, and so is our judgement 
of their careers’ success or failure, based solely upon their espousal or 
rejection of our own specific cares, concerns and anxieties. They were 
thily great men. But, for instance, Ghazzali’s success or failure must 
depend on whether or not he was able to effect the harmony between 
Ash'arite theology and Sufism he had set out to achieve, not on whether 
he had successfully resisted and defied the policies of the Seljuk state, 
which were, as Sajjad would have us assume, as corrupt, oppressive and 
unjust as those in contemporary Pakistan. 

My purpose in dilating at some length here on what is merely a 
peripheral issue within the novel’s context is simply to show how Husain's 
critics have tended to ask the wrong kind of questions of his fiction. In 
doing so they have all along betrayed a noticeable lack of sensitivity to the 
religious element in his work. Where, however, they do bring in that 
eljemcnt, their perception Of it appears generally at odds with reality, 
whether historical or emotive. 

To recapitulate, the two counts on which critics have faulted Bastlditt, 
firstly, that Husain has recycled a lot of old material in it; and secondly, 
that Zakir, the novel’s protagonist, lacks dynamic will, which only reflects 
Husain’s own lack of will. In other words, they are not revolutionaries. 
The world around them, Pakistan to be more precise, has all but gone to 
the devil, yet they do nothing to change its fate. 

I could not agree more with the critics that Bosn does recall a number of 
earlier works of the author; but whether it is an etiolated or a heightened 
reflection of those other works should also be precisely determined. I do 
not propose to do so here. Instead, I would like to discuss fully the charge 
of lack of dynamic volition leading to apathy and political quietism. My 
purpose is to take the issue out of the realm of revolution, politics and 
ideology and into that of literary aesthetics, where it properly belongs. 

I also happen to think that in the case of Husain’s fictional characters 
thfe' question is not one of consciously embracing or spuming dynamic 
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will. Rather it is pre-eminently one of remaining loyal to a greater will 
which quite transcends the limitations of time and space. According to 
the Quran (33:72), God offered His trust to ‘the heavens and the earth 
and the mountains’ in pre-eternity but they all excused themselves, Only 
man, though infirm, willingly accepted it. It was a burden that broke his 
back; worse still, it exposed him to the Divine jest: ‘Verily he was very 
iniquitous and very ignorant.’ Why is it that man, otherwise endowed 
with free will, chose what God had wanted him to? Was there perhaps 
some inevitability about the choice? Individuals, like nations, sometimes 
consciously and willingly opt for a course of action — or, inaction — 
which leads to sure annihilation. In their choice they are supported by a 
unique personal vision of transcendent truth. Against their better 
judgement, none of the Apostles tried to save Jesus. In mid-ninth- 
century Muslim Spain, a group of Christian monks, later identified as the 
Martyrs of Cordova, were so possessed by sublime dementia that they 
openly made scurrilous attacks upon the Prophet of Islam in hopes of 
speedy martyrdom.^’ Such behaviour defies conventional logic and might 
even seem irrational. Is it? 1 shall return to this question later. For now let 
me move out of the arena of shadow-boxing and give, as briefly as 
possible, some idea of the novel’s contents.'^ 

The novel's locale is a city in Pakistan, presumably Lahore; its time the 
last few months preceding, and leading up to. the fall of Dhaka; its 
protagonist a young professor of history, with the typically Shi’ite name 
Zakir. Originally from a smalltown tucked away somewhere in the 
mythic landscape of eastern UP in India, Zakir moved with his parents to 
Pakistan in 1947. leaving behind nol*just an idyllic childhood, but also his 
cousin and childhood sweetheart Sabira. Sabira never comes to Pakistan, 
even when Muslim life is threatened in India and her own immediate 
relatives emigrate to what was once East Pakistan. She never marries, nor 
does Zakir. He is deeply in love with Sabira. but lacks the will either to 

call or to fetch her himself from India. 

Although the novel chronicles only a few months in the life of Zakir, his 
entire life, and. more importantly, his entire cultural personality 
extending back through a millennium and a half of Muslim history is 
recalled through skilfully deployed flashbacks. 

Being a professor of history, Zakir is aware (perhaps all too well aware) 
of the course of Muslim history in the subcontinent; being a Shi‘ite, he is 
also aware of the course of this history beyond India in the heartlands of 
Islam. This history has been one of constant internecine feuds among 
Muslims for political dorninance and — as the Hindu freedom fighter 
Tiiniiya Topi says at one point in the novel with brutal irony — ‘for the 
throne' (186). In fact, for Zakir, it was the advent of the scheming 
Umayyads on Islam’s political horizon in 661 that inaugurated an 
interminable era of dissension, strife and haired — Islam’s dark night of 
soul. 

There arc references to Muslim South Asian history throughout the 
novel: to the 1857 war of independence; the creation of Pakistan in 1947; 
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the 1965 war between India and Pakistan; and finally the 1971 political 
disintegration of Pakistan with the emergence of Bangladesh as a 
sovereign nation-state. The novel ends with this last event. 

This skeletal account hardly does justice to the otherwise rich details of 
the novel, but I am sure I have here all the elements I will need for my 
discussion. 


All the critical fuss about Zakir's inactivity centres round his charac¬ 
teristic lack of emotion regarding the course of political life in Pakistan. 
The separation of Bangladesh showed in stark detail the failure of 
religion as a principle of bonding across linguistic and ethnic diversities. 
But the failure of religion itself had been foreshadowed by a morally 
bankrupt political leadership. In these harrowing circumstances, why is it 
that neither Zakir nor any ofhis friends do anything to change the course 
of life in their country? Why do they sit silent and let the worst happen? 
They could, at the very least, show verbal disapproval of the situation, 
rather than rush offtoanold, run-down cemetery, as Zakir and irfando, 
and, clinging to their loved ones’ graves, tear their hearts out in imbecile 
dementia, evocative of all the surrealistic horror of an overheated 


consciousness. 

The critics, such as Sajjad, feel that Zakir, by his silence and failure to 
act, teaches a dastardly acquiescence to an admittedly oppressive and 
demonstrably corrupt political system. 

In what follows I shall try to show that Zakir's silence, or apparent lack 
of overt political activism, does not stem from some inherent flaw in his 
moral fibre, but is rather the result of a particular view of history shaped 
in the crucible of Karbala. Seen as such, it is not failure. The novel is not 
about political resistance and activism. If anything, it is about how a 
personality survives in a morally corrupt universe by drawing on its own 
inner resources. 

Naturally it is significant that the author is a Shi ite, but what is more 
important for us is that Zakir is a Shi'itc. He has been nurtured in a richly 
Shi'ile ambience. Wc can best understand the logic of some of Zakir's 
apparent behaviour by referring it to Shi'itc phenomenology. 

In his controversial Moses and monotheism, Freud suggests that 
nations, races, and religious and cultural groups can be the subject of 
psychological complexes, just as individuals can. These complexes may 
be the result of a particularly stressful or traumatic situation encountered 
by the group in its infancy, and once formed might persist among the 
group’s members through subsequent centuries. In a moment of crisis, 
men tend to look for a past solution that proved most fundamental and 
satisfying in a like situation. 

Karbala may be considered just such a traumatic event for the Shi'itcs, 
occurring quite early indeed in their history. Presumably it has funda¬ 
mentally shaped their psyche for all subsequent time. Some of the 
^eminal concepts in Shi'itc phenomenology might have emerged in the 
/afte^ath bf this event and may be identified as those of redemptive 
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suffering; the raj'a or zuhur(i.e., the Mahdi or the Saviour’s eschatologi¬ 
cal return or manifestation); iaqiya (i.e., dissimulation or prudent fear); 
and the vision of the empirical time between the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain and the return of the Mahdi as inherently corrupt, graceless, 
oppressive and immoral. 

The details of Imam Husain’s martyrdom at Karbala are quite well' 
known and need not detain us here. Suffice it to say that the episode of his 
slaying is packed with pathos and highlights passion and suffering. 
Outnumbered and outgunned’, many of his supporters having either 
abandoned or betrayed him, Husain marched against the Umayyad 
forces with all odds fatally against him. Still more striking is the fact that 
right from the start he had absolutely no illusions about the outcome of 
the battle. He did nothing to avert it. Certain less tragic options, such as 
those adopted by.the Murji’ites and the Jabarites in the name of political 
expediency, were availably to him. The Umayyads, however corrupt, still 
held authority and, as those other groups reasoned, any form of rule w^ 
preferable to anarchy. Husain, however, chose to denounce the 

Umayyads openly as immoral. 

From the time Husain left Mecca, he knew of his impending doom. His 
willing sacrifice touchingly underscores the primacy of a certain higher 
principle. There is nothing in the historical record to suggest that he was 
moved by desire for personal gain. On the contrary, from beginning to 
end his strategy seems to have been to look evil in the eye with undaunted 
and selftimmolative defiance. Hd ‘was planning for a complete revolution 
in the religious consciousness of th^Muslims. All of his actions show that 
he was aware of the fact that a victory achieved through military stren^h 
and might is always temporal... But a victory achieved through suffermg 
and sacrifice is everlasting and leaves permanent imprints on man s 
consciousness.’« On the eve of ‘Ashura, only hours away from his end, 
Husain gathered his seventy-odd followers and said: 

1 think tomorrow our end will come... I ask you to leave me alone and 
go away to safety. I free you from your responsibilities for me, and I do 
not hold you back. Night will provide you a cover; use it as a steed... 
(Jafri 1979:189) 

These cannot be the thoughts of a man motivated by political ambition. 

At any rate, however small and militarily insignificant, Husain s was 
still an armed struggle. But with Karbala, Shi’ism would seem to have 
given up faith in armed struggle as a viable means of achieving essentially 
spiritual and moral goals. Yet wherever and whenever such a struggle is 
joined, its moral and religious motivation dominates the Shi ite con¬ 
sciousness. Indeed with the advent of the sixth linear Imam Ja far us 
Sadiq, uprising and military struggle were effectively renoun^d. In a 
sharply focused and comprehensive interpretation of the function pf the 
Imamate, Ja'far us Sadiq ‘differed categorically from the hitherto 
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dominating view that an Imam should be a caliph as well, and put forward 
the idea of dividing the Imamate and the caliphate into two separate 
institutions until such time as God would make an Imam victorious’ (Jafri 
1979: 281). Whatever the hope of such ‘victory’ In calendar time, it was 
effectively dashed with the occultation of the twelfth Imam Muhammad 
al-Mahdi. Henceforward, Shi‘ite concern with material history and 
empirical time noticeably declines. Instead, aspirations of victory come 
to be placed, dramatically, in meta-historical time. Henceforward, Shi ite 
history enters the murky domain of time suspension or, to use a more 
catchy phrase, ‘time-lock’. This, of course, holds true only for the 
Twelver or Imami Shi‘ites. The Isma‘ili$ or ‘Seveners’ and the Zaidis 
never eschewed the military option. 

In a dark, sinful world, the only ‘healing of existence or the fulfilment 
of human life’ is located by Shi‘ite piety, as Mahmoud Ayoub has 
poignantly shown, in the ‘phenomenon of redemption through the 
suffering and passion of a divine hero or holy martyr’, who is no other 
than the Prophet Muhammad’s grandson Husain.*' In order to exist, 
suffering presupposes continued enactment of the principle of evil. The 
Shi‘ites look at ‘trials of affliction [as] more than a mere discipline,’ as ‘an 
active choice made independently of rewards and punishments’ (Ayoub 
1978:26). ‘ All-suffering and martyrdom after [Husain] are only modes of 
participation in his martyrdom’ {ibid.: 27), which he voluntarily and 
unconditionally accepted for the love of God and for the preservation of 
His religion. The. piety, Muharram, with its mourning assemblies, 
memorial services, self-flagellation, and display of grief, underscores a 
SKi*ite desire to share vicariously in the pain of Husain and symbolically 
connect his ‘here’ and ‘now’ with sacred time and space, with the karb 
(pain) and bald (test, trial, tribulation) experienced by the Imam at 
Karbala. 

Zakir, whose name means ‘one who remembers’, walks through his 
time and space with the graphic memory of Shi‘ite suffering. I think 
Husain’s choice of Zakir as the name of the novel’s figuratively martyred 
central character and of ‘history’ as this character’s profession is quite 
deliberate, though, interestingly enough, it does not appear forced. Not 
uncharacteristically Zakir says, ‘I want to remember, to dwell on my 
pains... The tragedy of this war-infected age is that it thwarts our pain 
from becoming our memory’ (152). And elsewhere: ‘One can study the 
history of another people with indifference, not one’s own’ (79). The 
more the world around him crumbles into chaos, the more he withdraws 
into himself in what appears like a scramble for a very private kind of 
salvation through the Shi‘ite principle of interiorization of suffering (cf. 

14)- 

Yet the most powerful allusion to ‘defeat’ and ‘humiliation as 
catalysing.agents for a redeemed existence occurs towards the end of the 
novel. News haS just arrived that East Pakistan has fallen. Zakir and 
Sit SaMlv in the Caf6 Shiraz, their favourite haunt. In walk Salamat 
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and Ajmal. In an impassioned outburst of anger, Salamat places the 
entire responsibility for the humiliating defeat squarely upon ‘Irfan and 
Zakir. Later, outside the cafe, when the accusation of ‘Traitor!’ rises 
above the din of a scuffling band of young men, Zakir says to ‘Irfan, ‘You 
know, Salamat wasn't perhaps all that wrong. I am responsible for this 
defeat.’ When irfan looks at him uncomprehendingly, Zakir explains, 
‘The thing is this, ‘Irfan, that defeat, too, is a kind of trust. But, today, in 
this country, everybody is accusing the other, and will still be tomorrow; 
today everyone is trying to prove his innocence, and will still be 
tomorrow. Somebody must bear this trust. I thought 1 might do so just as 
weir (178). 

Our expectation that a consciousness sq deeply immersed in a Shi‘ite 
ambience would feel outraged over the misconduct of a temporal 
leadership is, I agi afraid, quite illogical. Being the person he is, Zakir is 
not likely to react openly to such temporal issues as the conduct of the 
government and the nature of political authority. Where in the Shi'ite 
world-view has government and authority ever been anything other than 
corrupt? I am less inclined to attribute Zakir's quietism and so-called lack 
of will to the more attractive Shi'ite doctrine of pYudent fear {taqiya), 
even when support for it is not wanting in the novel itself. Rather, I 
strongly feel that a truly Shi‘ite personality, formed in the tragic 
aftermath of Karbala, inherently transcends involvement in issues 
pertaining to material, profane time, or gives them an unmistakable 
religious meaning.' ^ 

I do not wish to imply that external events, however intrinsically 
insignifleant, are, or can be, quite without impact even on an excessively 
introvert Shi ite personality such as Zakir's. That is hardly the case. But 
material events, instead of inciting the personality to physical action, can 
conceivably heighten its sense of suffering. They are, therefore, irre¬ 
placeable items in the baggage of redemption. Grief, experienced in all its 
harrowing intensity, helps the personality rise to sublimity. 

Not confined to external events, a similar stunning restraint in the 
display of raw emotion is evident even in intimately personal areas of 
Zakir's life. His love for Sabira — another name rich in symbolic 
connotations (Sabira means ‘one who is patient, is able to endure’) — 
remains unfulfilled, not by external impediment, but by deliberate 
choice. Salim ur Rahman has demanded: 'May we have another novel, 
please, sir, one in which you tell us things you have always held back, like 
the escapades and attachments of your salad days... Also one in which we 
can come across women* in their prime, not one with sexless kinky 
grandmas or innocent childhood playmates in it. Give us women who talk 
and think and love, don’t just drool over their attractive curves...’ 
(Memon 1983b: 207-208). I am afraid this demand is likely to remain 
unattended — and for a deeper reason: Zakir is not given to look for 
love’s blossoming in a morally imperfect world. The Shi‘ite ‘House of 
Sorrows encompasses not only all human history, but the cosmos in.its 
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totality as well' (Ayoub 1978:26). Even physical relationships have to be 
blessed by a state of moral beatitude^ impossible in this life for a post- 
Karbala Shi'ite. A self-willed denial of the barest creaturely pleasures 
beckons with inexorable force! 

Yet neither Shi‘ite history itself nor Zakir's biography may be assumed 
to be entirely free of contradiction: between empirical truth and emotive 
truth, between humiliation and proud, assertive exaltation, between 
stout will and meek submission, between cruel judgement and compas¬ 
sionate pardon, between existential despair and messianic hope — all 
located and held in tense equilibrium along a single continuum. Even as 
he prepared for the fateful encounter, knowing the inevitable end, 1 mam 
Husain kept asking his adversaries for understanding and mercy. Left 
alone, unable to move, he sat on the ground and uttered a pathetic cry for 
help: 

Is there no one to defend the women of the Apostle' of God? Is there 
not one professing the oneness of God (muwahhid) who would fear 
God for our sake? Is there no one to come to our help, seeking thereby 
that which God has in store as a reward for those who would aid us? 
(Ayoub 1978:118-19) 


Imam Husain's consciousness is beset with enough agonizing conflicts 
to thwart even the most liberal attempt of the historian to reach some 
workable logical resolution of them. Likewise, Zakir, too, is not entirely 
free of heart-wrenching contradictory feelings. Not a few of them balk 
our way. Only a couple of these need be mentioned. The most obvious 
instance of conflict is this: in spite of his near-hermetic abstemiousness in 
his relationship with Sabira, he has known and experienced desire. 
Although his relationship with Tasnim never came to anything, he did 
well-nigh come to the pleasures of the flesh in his fleeting encounter with 
the generously promiscuous Anlsa. What is significant here is not that 
desire for sexual gratification remained only latent, but that he con¬ 
sciously and willingly experienced it. In fact, one could say he virtually 
burned in it. 

A more subtle instance has to do with a raging conflict in Zakir's 
historical consciousness. This is his ambivalence towards the creation of 
Bangladesh — yet another incident from temporal and, therefore, 
spiritually unavailing history. Developments in Pakistan since its creation 
in 1971 have left 21akir's father in a state of stoic resignation. One day he 
sums up his dark thoughts for Zakir by narrating a saying of Imam Zain ul 
*AbidIn. On being queried by an individual about the state in which he 
had spent the night, the Imam rejoined with sadness, ‘By my Creator, I 
have spent it in the tyranny of the Umayyadsl’ After recounting the 
saying, Zakir's father adds pessimistically, ‘Son, it’s been the same-ever 
since... and will continue to be so till the Mahdi's advent {zuhur)' (202). 

aNow Zakir tacatly accepts his father's characterization of Pakistani life 
|and history as tyrannical. 'Hie recent events in Bengal seem to him an 
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inslant replay of the earlier Islamic civil wars. A history in which brother I 
killed brother is being re-enacted with inexorable normative force. One i 
would least expect a response of shocked disbelief at these predictable I 

events from a person whose entire consciousness is formed in the crucible 1 

of sectarian injustice, tyranny, usurpation and wrong. Yet there is more I 
than a measure of loss and personal unhappiness in Zakir’s attitude i 

towards Pakistan's national disintegration. In his diary entry for 18 | 

December 1971 he mentions three separate instances of stunning 
resistance and phenomenal courage from Indian history. Two of the 
individuals involved are Hindus; the Raniof Jhansi andTantiyaTopi. We 
are thus left to conclude that the surrender of Pakistani forces in East 
Pakistan and their inability to avert national disaster was the most 
humiliating event. The question arises; why should this sadden a Shi’ite 
for whom historical time is basically tyrannical time? Why must he 
agonize over the defeat tfnd humiliation of a country to which he had | 
emigrated not out of ideological preference but out of sheer necessity? 
More importantly, what possible significance could such purely temporal 
concepts as national honour and unity have for a person whose entire 
attention is unwaveringly focused on meta-historical time? 

There are other examples of Zakir's muted anger at the turn of political 
events in Pakistan. Their presence suggests, at the very least, more than a 
whisper of regard for that country. 

But these contradictions art more apparent than real. On closer 
examination it is found that in no pair are the two terms of opposition ; 
either fully equal or truly contrastiVe and comparative. In each case the j 
weaker one seems to have been marshalled only to underscore the , 
incontestable superiority of the other and to bring out, dramatically, its 
inherent truth. Zakir’s sexual desire could have found gratification in 
Anisa, but it did not; his feelings of outraged honour in the wake of the 
1971 debacle could have turned him into a committed revolutionary, but 
they did not. Ultimately, we arc left with a personality curled back upon 
itself, seeking salvation through redemptive suffering in the abject 
cruelty of empirical time. 

Contradiction, moreover, cannot be rooted out from life. It is perhaps 


less significant that an individual may entertain several possibilities, each 
essentially different from, even antipodal to, the other. What is 
significant is that the choice that is ultimately made is the only choice one 
could have made, that it is consistent with one's nature. As a human 
being, Zakir experiences moments of love, pain, desire, anger and 
frustration — all prompted by external events, but all ultimately 
dissolved in an enduring and powerful feeling of suffering. This suffering 
alone can redeem those other feelings, alone can redeem existence. In my 
opinion, Zakir's response, described as ‘cowardly’ by Sajjad, is reli¬ 
giously determined and has its origin in the collective experience of the 
Shi'ite community, as it stood in the plain of Karbala, mourning the cruel 
murder of its innocent leader. 
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Finally, overt activism and passive submission may be interpreted as 
two modes of resistance, of denial and disapproval. Sunni pragmatism — 
always unable to comprehend the Shi'ile response to questions of history, 
time, and temporal authority — places its confidence in the eflicacy of 
arms. The Shi'iles, on the other hand, reach a state of grace through 
suffering: as if truth becomes manifest through enactment of grief. 
Ultimately, they loo by their self-immolative. but entirely self-willed, 
forfeiture of conventional modes of salvation, deny the victor the spoils of 
victory. Of all Muslims, the Shi'ites alone seem to appreciate that, in the 
words of Wordsworth: 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour In the grass, of glory in the flower; 

one must find strength 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind." 

If Urdu critics, among them Anvar Sajjad, do not understand the 
ShiMte response, it is because Urdu theory has so far paid scant attention 
to the religious element at work in Urdu literary consciousness. 1 am not 
suggesting that a creative piece must be ultimately valid in religious 
terms, or that these terms are the only valid means of approach to its inner 
life. Rather, I am making a case for greater sensitivity to seminal religious 
concepts that might be organically present in a work. If properly 
discerned, these concepts could conceivably enhance our potential for 
experiencing its inner world more fully and, thus, deepen our under¬ 
standing of its poetics. This certainly seems to be the case with Intizar 
Husain's Basti. 

NOTES 

' intizar Husain, Basil (Lahore: Naqsh-e Awal Kilab-Ghar. 1979). Bracketed numbers in 
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Edebiyat, 3,2 (1978), pp. 139-56; 'Partition literature: a study of Intizar Husain*. Modern 
Asian Studies, 14,3 (19W). pp. 377-410; 'Reclamation of memory, fall, and the death of the 
creative self: three moments in the fiction of Intizar Husain'. inlernationaiJournal of Middle 
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and the art of the chronogram 
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KHALID HASAN QADIRI 


My father Professor Hamid Hasan Qadiri (1887-1964) came from a 
distinguished family which numbered among its ancestors the famous 
Muslim saint Baba Farid ud Din Ganj-e Shakar (1175-1265). He was born 
in Bachhraon, a small village in the Moradabad district of UP. He was 
educated up to the age of ten in the classical languages and learning of 
Islamic tradition at home, and thereafter in Rampur, where his father was 
a lawyer with a successful practice. Both he and his younger brother 
‘Abid Hasan Faridi eventually became professors in the Department of 
Urdu and Persian in St. John’s College, Agra. 

My father was one of the greatest Urdu scholars of his times, and the 
author of more than thirty books, including the standard history of Urdu 
prose to the end of the nineteenth century.' He was also a master of the 
art of the chronogram,2 and this is the subject of the present article. 


The basic rules of the chronogram 


The art of the chronogram is an ancient one. which was formerly 
practised in Europe also, on the basis of the numerical values assigned to 
some of the letters of the Roman alphabet. The entry under ‘chronogram’ 
in Webster’s New World Dictionary (1954 edition) includes the following 
definition and illustrative example: 


An inscription in which certain letters, more prominent than others, 
express a date in Roman numerals when put together in order. 
Example: 


MerCy MiXed with LoVe In him 
MCMXLVII = AD 1947^ 
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A Stricter rule is followed in Arabic, Persian and Urdu, where every 
letter must be counted in a chronogram (tdrix). The basic rules are 
simple. Each letter of the Arabic alphabet is assigned a numerical value, 
and the letters are grouped in meaningless words composed of letters 
arranged in the ascending order of these values. The basic mnemonic 
pattern is: 


abjad havvaz hutti kaliman sa'fas qurisat saxxaz zazzag 


The additional letters which occur in Persian and in Urdu are assigned 
the same value as the nearest Arabic letter of the same ‘family’, thus pe = 
he, le = te, ce = y'/m, etc. 

The following numerical equivalents are thus assigned to the letters of 
the Urdu alphabet according to the abjad-^ystcm: 


^ * 500 

(jr = 60 

It 

00 

1 = 1 

II 

Os 

8 

t/ = 70 

1,-9 

= 2 

J = 700 

<-> = 80 

J =10 

2^2/ = 3 






u* = 90 

> 


ij = 4 

II 

00 

8 

Cl 

11 

s 

-/i/ =20 

0-5 

jj = 900 

=200 

J =30 

J = 6 

^ =1000 

• 

J' =300 

r =40 

& * 

jJ ^ 1 




«400 


There are some other important rules tOo. Letters that are written, 
irrespective of whether they are pronounced or not, are all counted. For 
instance, in the Arabic dminu, the alif written after vdo is not pronounced 
but will be counted; but in alldh the alif pronounced after Idm will not be 
counted, as it is not written. Letters carrying a tasdid, though doubled, 
are, since they are written only once, only counted once. 

These are the basic rules. Tliere are other areas in which different 
exponents of the art follow different rules. There are also a number of 
different ways of composing chronograms. In this article 1 shall illustrate 
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these things with reference to chronograms composed by my father and 
exemplifying his own practice in these matters. 

But this is the point at which I should first speak of the development of 
my father's interest in the art. 

My fathers early chronograms 

My father collected his chronograms in five volumes. The first volume 
is entitled Daftar ut lavdrix*, itself, not surprisingly, a chronogram which 
gives the year 1901. In the preface of this volume he tells us that he 
composed his first chronogram when he was still a child. He goes on to 
recall the first chronogram he ever composed. 

In AD 1901 an unusually large number of famous figures died. But 
the death which affected me most was nearer home and was that of a 
rather insignificant person. Najju was an old maidservant and all of us 
called her Najju Khala or ‘Auntie Najju’. She died suddenly and 
though I have only a faint memory of her now, I composed a 
chronogram. It happened like this. I had never tried my hand at it 
before. I was quite small and had not yet started school. In the evenings 
I used to go to a tutor for English lessons. While I was doing sums there 
the line of a chronogram flashed upon my mind: 

m • ✓ 

The death of Auntie Najju has occurred. 

I at once calculated the value of the letters on my slate and could hardly 
suppress my excitement at the discovery that the line gave the year AH 
1319.1 could hardly wait to get back home and announce my new and 
first achievement to the family. And everyone was delighted. 

My first published chronogram was on the coronation of Edward VII 
in 1902: 

AD 1902 

ft is the celebration of the King, possessor of wealth. 

I may mention here that in the fourth volume of his collected 
chronograms he tells us: 

1 have composed Chronograms on the coming and going [the 
coronation and the death) of all the English monarchs, from 
Queen Victoria to the Queen Elizabeth, using in each one the 
words ftwf-a taj (‘throne and crown’). 
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His interest in composing chronograms continued throughout his life, | 
and every significant and insignificant event both in private and public life 1 
would inspire him to compose a chronogram upon it. These chronograms 
were often composed extempore in a matter of minutes, as for example in 
A H 1354 when he received a postcard asking him for a chronogram on the 
death of one Ghulam ul Hasnain and realised as he read it that the name < 
itself yielded this date. He at once set it in a couplet, wrote it out on a ; 
postcard and posted it; and all this, he tells us, took no more than fifteen 
to twenty minutes. His five-volume collection abounds in examples in 
every vein. He himself wrote of his interest as one which bordered on a 
‘disease’ or ‘derangement of the mind', and more than one chronogram 
mocks the art of chronogram-writing itself. Many others are in the same 
satirical vein, and some are even more light-hearted. He himself wrote of 
them in the preface to the first volume: ‘Some... could be considered 
slanderous, and some are plainly bawdy.’ 

Although there is room for only a small selection of them here, a few 
examples will give some indication of their range. At one time he used to 
smoke quite heavily; at least that is what I have heard, though 1 myself 
can never recall seeing him smoking. He had broken his habit further 
back than my memory goes. He writes: 

15 February AD 1932/6 Shavval AH 1350. On the morning of the day I 
set out for the holy pilgrimage^f Hajj, 1 stopped smoking the hookah. I 
started smoking in 1909. When I decided to give it up, I felt great doubt , 
and hesitation. The same morning I composed: 

AD 1932 = 918 1014 = AH 1350 

Just now I decided to give up the hookah. 

These material things are not so very great. 

This is based on a famous couplet of Nasikh 

Nasikh has decided to give up the world. 

These material things are not so very great. 

Elsewhere he tells us; 

In the Statesman of 31 May 1949, there was a news item that on 7 
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May, Prince Aly Khan, the son of HH The Agha Khan, had 
married the famous film star Rita Hayworth*. One of the London 
newspapers had captioned the news 'Rita Hayworth says 'Oui' 
to Aly Khan’. 

He then composed the chronogram: 


AD 1949 

When Miss Hayworth entered into marriage with Aly Khan, 
Then union between East and West erased duality, 

The year is that which the London press headline gives: 

‘Today Rita will be saying “Oui” to Aly Khan’. 

The chronogram is the more piquant because in Urdu ul is a woman’s 
exclamation of surprise or disdain. 

When the welcome relief of torrential rain came to Karachi in July 
1958/AH 1377 he wrote: 

AH 1377 




AH 1377 

Here God’s abundant mercy has come. 

Here either of the groups of words underlined and pverlined gives the 
date. 

. But in this article 1 wish to concentrate upon examples that show the 
full range of his technical mastery and exemplify his practice in areas 
where there is general agreement upon the proper rules. The beauty of a 
chronogram depends upon its choice of words and appropriateness and in 
its completeness, i;e. it should be composed of a full phrase and words 
thus composed should giv^ the exact year, neither more nor less. 
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Quranic chronograms 

To mark an event of solemn religious significance nothing could be 
more appropriate than composing a chronogram consisting of words 
taken from the Holy Quran. But as one can imagine, because of the 
nature of the words involved, divine, revealed and according to Muslim 
belief, for ever unchanged and unchangeable, a chronogram using only 
Quranic words has always been a great challenge and this fact explains the 
paucity of its occurrences. 

My father composed over two hundred and fifty chronograms from 
Quranic words, some giving the date in the Christian era and some in the 
Muslim era. I do not know of any other person who has composed 
chronograms front Quranic words in such large numbers. 

Some examples may be quoted here. In AD 1911/AH 1329 a fierce war 
between Turkey and Italy was being fought in Libya, and news of heavy 
casualties on both sides was appearing in the newspapers. He composed 
the following chronogram: 



AH 1329 


Surely the pious shall be it»bliss, and the libertines shall be in hell. 
(Quran 82:13-14)- 

His daughter-in-law. Asiya Khatun, wife of his eldest son Sajid Hasan 
Qadirl, compiled a book of recipes. For this he composed a remarkable 
chronogram from the Quranic words: 

AH 1357 

Eat and drink but do not waste. (7:31) 


In AD 1947/AH 1366 the Partition of India and the creation of an 
independent homeland for the Muslims of the subcontinent were epoch- 
making events. My father composed several chronograms to mark these. 
From Quranic words alone he imposed four. He wrote two excellent 
ones that are printed in Urdu newspapers almost every year on Pakistan 
Day: 



AH 1366 

You are the best of the people. (3:110) 
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I 

Another yields the AD date: 



AD 1947 


(Who has) out of his bounty 
Settled us in a home that will last. 

Where there is no toil nor sense of weariness. (35:35) 


Besides using Quranic verses for chronograms, he composed an 
excellent chronogram for the construction of a mosque in Berlin from the 
words used in the azan, the call to prayer. What more appropriate words 
could give a chronogram for a mosque? 

AD 1926 

Come to prayer. Come to prayer. 

Come to salvation. Come to salvation. 

Addition and subtraction 


I said above that, in general, it is felt that the best chronograms are 
those which yield the exact date. But there are chronograms in which the 
key words require addition or subtraction (called respectively ta ‘miya and 
taxrija) to yield the right date, and where the chronogram-writer is able to 
indicate this really effectively, what in other circumstances would be 
reckoned a defect becomes a matter for admiration. The coming of 
independence to the subcontinent inspired my father to compose quite a 
large number of chronograms; some of them are quoted below, but two 
are worth quoting here as illustrations of ta'miya. 

A few words of introduction are necessary. Momin has a couplet in one 
of his most famous ghazals which has acquired the stamp and currency of 
an idiom: , 

• 

llie Sahib has freed this slave. 

See! bandagi! we are freed from bondage! 

In the context of the Raj and foreign rule over the subcontinent, the 
motd& sahib ‘master*, guldm ‘slave*, dzad ‘free* and bandagi'bondage' all 
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acquired an added connotation. Momin originally composed the versv, 
simply as a couplet in a ghazal; and since Sahib is said to have been the 
name of one of his sweethearts, the couplet had a flavour of realism too. 
But when the English rulers (sahib) freed (dzdd kar diyd) the slaves 
(giddm) and went away, the couplet became rather more meaningful! 
People tried their hand at using this couplet to fit the occasion. 

My father composed two chronograms using both lines of Momin's 
couplet and set them in separate quatrains. Addressing the British, he 
says: 


J:> / 

^ * 


~ir~ ~3i5 



1576 

315’ 

65 


AD 1947 

The complaint which we had of our sorrows is valid. 

But it is an occasion for gratitude that he has made 
our heart glad. 

Now the country should join with Oao ri to raise the cry: 
‘The Sahib has freed this slave.' 
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The other one uses the other line of the couplet to give the Hijri year: 

t (jijf y 

Jj>.} ^!ii> U{^ 



802 

564 

AH 1366 

Sahib! When we were slaves we were animals or minerals. 

Now we are free we seem to be something like men. 

Without doubt divine favour is Involved in this, 

See, adieu! We are freed from bondage! 

One way of composing a chronogram is to use letters in such a way 
that if the numerical values are read one after another they produce the 
correct year. This method is so difficult that only a very few examples are 
known. One classical example, often quoted, is a chronogram posed to 
give the name of a nobleman’s garden, based on the ru^a-tree which 
grows in paradise: 

I 

AH 1269 

There was a great flood in AH 1352. Everything was swept away by the 
waters. My father composed the chronogram: 

i S' 0 -r' = If ^ 

AH 1^52 Flow away! 

Perhapsit would not be out of place here, as examples of this kind are 
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SO rare, if I quote my own chronogram on the date of birth of the great 
poet Ghalib; 

= LL 

« • # * 

AH 1212 ‘Baby!’ 

Another difficult mode of composing chronograms is that which 
follows the rule of zuhur-o bayyindt. This is most easily explained by 
giving an example. The word Urn according to the general rules yields the 
sum: 

(j t 

140 = 40 + 30 + 70 

But in this mode the value of the word is calculated by, so to speak, 
spelling it out, and adding the values of all the letters so written. Thus the 
value of 77m will be calculated as: 

f* J t- 

(" l/ f pj C> t 

40 + 10 + ' 40. . 40+^1 + 30 50+ 10 + 70 

29i = 90 + 71* + 130 

It is obviously a very challenging task to compose a chronogram in this 
mode. In AH 1341, Mustafa Kamal Pasha Ataturk scored a resounding 
success at the Lausanne Conferen'ce. My father composed a chronogram 
in this mode with the added restriction that all the words were composed 
of undotted letters. Not only this, but he set the chronogram in a qit'a 
composed entirely of undotted letters: 

>J J-5 jy f 

AH 1341 


According to the rules of zubur~o bayyindt this chronogram is 
calculated as follows: 


J'j Jy Lj ^ jL*^ taloJ' U U j*il 

35 + 201 + 101+71 + 35 +35+111+201+90+ 71+95+111+9 +9+ 71+95 

= AH 1341 
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Another mode is to take only the first, the middle, or the last letter of 

each word, and to indicate this in a subtle way. 

My father used all three variations of this mode. Using the first letters 
alone he composed this chronogram on the communal riots in Kanpur; 

^ j J ^ j jJtj 
(* > 

40 + 9 + 1000 + 300 = AH 1349 


Listen to this chronogram: what do they say? 

The ‘lips’ of turmoil and revolt and sedition and death? 

I 


%- 

Here the iips’ indicates that only th^first letter of the key words is to be 
counted. 


lunted. , r . j u 

On another occasion, using only the middle letters of each word, he 

composed a chronogram on the death of Dilgir Akbarabadi, a celebrated 
poet, litterateur and mystic of Agra: 






4 + 90 + 80 + 300 + 600 + 70 + 200.+ ^ 

= AH 1353 


By Dilmr’s going these have now lost their head and feet (beginning 

and end): 

‘Kindness’ and ‘compassion’, ‘poetry’ and ‘verse’, ‘love’ and 

‘loyalty’, ‘union’ and ‘grace’. 


Elsewhere, using the last letter of each word, he composed the 
following chronogram to mark the hospitality of a friend 


SiS?ji Ulr' i' 

+ + (?+ S' 


400 + 80 + 800 + 70 
= AH 1350 




If you want to see the chronogram of this hospitality, 

the elftreme of ‘entertainment* and ‘generosity’ and ‘kindness’ 

and ‘favour’. 
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Here ‘the extreme’ (intiha) indicates that it is the last letter of the 
preceding words which is to be counted. 

Yet another mode is to give the year in words which themselves yield 
the same year or the corresponding year in a different era when read as a 
chronogram. When Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan founded his first educational 
establishment at Aligarh in AD 1875/AH 1292 Mauivi Safdar Husain 
composed a chronogram for it in this very clever fashion: 

/— 4^ y 

^^^ lij 

AH 1292 

The words give the year AD 1875, but when the value of the letters is 
counted one gets the Hijri equivalent 1292. 

My father composed a few chronograms on this pattern: 

AH 1332 

Here is a chronogram both in words and in numbers: 

Hear, today is the year thirteen hundred and thirty-two. 

AD 1902 


If anyone asks the year of these events say ‘AH 1318*. 

Compare this Persian chronogram, marking an addition to the existing 
building of a mosque in Ghalibpura in Agra: 


/ • 



485 + 490 + 159 + 243 


= AH 1377 
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When this mosque received a new extension» 

This chronogram came to Hamid’s tongue: 

Apparent and synonymous, without the ‘and’s: 

‘cTne thousand’ and ‘three hundred’ and ‘seventy’ and ‘seven’. 

At five o’clock in the evening of 30 January AD 1948 Gandhi, the 
architect of Indian freedom, was shot dead by the bullet of Nathu Ram 
Godse. This tragedy shook the whole nation, and moved my father to 
compose several chronograms. Some were based on the Muslim era, 
some on the Christian and some on the Hindu era. We quote one of each: 

AD 1948 

The murder of a great leader. 




AH 1367 


On your pyre is the honour of your nation. 




SV 2004 


Alas for the great leader of India! 

In another chronogram he used a combination of words in one line to 
give four chronograms on the death of Shadan Bilgrami: 




9Ji 




AH 1367 


581 


AH 1367 



1948 


1948 


He w^ a man of great worth, his kindness itself uniquely eloquent. 
The value of hamza 

■ Some’of the chnntograms I have quoted illustrate my father’s practice 
iii4he disputed*ateasreferred to above, areas in which some chronogram- 
.rntSts follow one rule and some another. 
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There is some difference of opinion concerning hamza. Some have 
given it the value 10; others give it the value 1; and yet others have 
ignored it. Detailed arguments have been adduced in support of each of 
these rules. In my opinion, and I believe, in my father's opinion, some of 
these rules are in any case relevant only to Arabic. The rule in Urdu 
should be to ignore hamza except where it can be regarded as the 
equivalent of ye, in which case it should have the value 10. Some Urdu 
words now commonly written with hamza were once written with ye, e.g. 
d(y)ina. 

My father's chronogram on his marriage in which he uses my mother's 
name with taxrija, to produce the right date, shows that this was the rule 
he observed. The marriage look place in AH 1332. My mother’s name 
was Saira Khatun, which yields the figure 1333. He said; 

1333 - I = AH 1332 

If the marriage had taken place one year later 

The chronogram would have come from the name of my wife Saira 

Khatun. 

Here he counts hamza as 10, sinc?the name can be spell with ye, although 
it is more often than not written with hamza. 

Td-e marbuta and td-e quriiat 

Some disagreement exists about td-e written as chotihe with 

two dots and sometimes described in English as 'closed te', as against td-e 
quriSat written as te and called ‘open te' . Some chronogrammmists treat 
‘closed te' as he and assign it the value 5, while others treat it as te and 
count it as 400. Some have used both these values and valued the letter 
either as 5 or as 400 to suit their convenience. My father did the same. He 
writes of one of his own chronograms: 


In this chronogram the id-e marbuta of tahiya(t) is reckoned as 400, 
though it should have been 5 and ! myself on other occasions^ have 
reckoned this td-e marbuta as 5. But some chronogrammists have 
reckoned td-e marbuta as 400; so 1 too did this. 

In my opinion pronunciation is a vital consideration here. This letter 
necessarily occurs .only in Arabic phrases. In pure Urdu ‘closed te' does 
not exist. Thus in my opinion if in a particular phrase the te is pronounced 
then it should be counted as 400 whether written as td-e marbuta or as td-e 
qurisat. 
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AUf^e maqsHra 

Alif-e maqsura is not counted. In Urdu some words are written by some 
wth this o/i/while others write them with atif-e mamduda. Only when the 
alif~e mamduda is used in such words should the alif be taken into 
account. For instance if ‘I^haq* is written with alif-e maqsura, its 
numerical value would be 169; but if it is written with a full alif its value 
would be 170. In some words, such as ‘Musa’, the alif is written above the 
ye, but it is the n/i/that is pronounced, and not the ye. Here too however 
the same rule applies. The ye is valued, and the alif-e maqsura is not. 

The point of the art 

In conclusion, one may ask just why my father spent so much of his time 
and effort in composing chronograms. The answer is, because he could 
not help it! There is an amusing passage in the first volume of his collected 
chronograms which reads: 

One night I was busy composing chronograms and lost all sense of the 
time; and when 1 realised it was eleven o'clock already, 1 got up, 
exclaimed Id haul! put out the lamp and lay down to sleep. But as soon 
as 1 stretched my legs pondering upon the sheer waste of time, my mind 
busied itself with composing a chronogram to record this waste of time! 
With myoyes closed and my head under the eiderdown 1 composed two 
chronograms. Then, thinking that I might not be able to recall them in 
the morning, I got up again, lit the lamp with a match and wrote them 
down. Later in the day I set them in verses. 


The words in one of these verses comprise the chronogram 




AH 1355 

For me there is no more useless task than this. 

But however "useless' he described his art as being, we can be thankful 
that he practised it to the delight of those of us who can still enjoy his 
achievement today. 
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NOTES 

' Dastan-e tdrix-e urdu (Agra 1941). 

2 The word idnx signifies 'chronogram* as well as 'dale* in Urdu, and art of the chronogram is 
termed idrix-goi, from tdrix-go 'chronogrammatist*. 

^ Cf. the Shorter OED (1977 edn), s.v.: 'a phrase, sentence, or inscription, in which certain 
letters (distinguished from the rest) express by their numerical values a date or epoch. Thus 
a pamphlet published in 1666, when an engagement between the English and Dutch navies 
was expected, had in place of the imprint of the year this sentence: 'LorD haVe MerCIe 
Vpon Vs'. The sum of the numerical values of the capital letters is 1666*. 

•* Followed by Mizdn ut ravdm (1937). Jdmi* ui tavdrix (1943). Asdr ut tavdrix (1953), all 
preserved as MSS in my own collection. 

^ As in ummatin in the third Quranic chronogram quoted above. 
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C. M. NAIM 


The Urdu word ‘mushaMra’ (mu^d‘ira) is from muSd'ara, an Arabic verbal 
noun, reciprocal in reference, whose primary meaning, according to 
Steingass, is ‘contending with, or excelling in poetry'.> That is still the 
basic meaning of the word in Iran, and muid'ara, in Persian, refers to a 
poetic contest in which two persons or groups exchange couplets back and 
forth, each being required, for example, to respond with a couplet 
beginning with the letter with which the opponent's couplet ends.^ In the 
Urdu milieu of South Asia such a contest is called bait-bdzi (‘the game of 
couplets'), whereas ‘musha'ira' exclusively refers to a gathering of poets 
for the purpose of reading poetry before an audience. (Elements Of game 
and contest, however, are still discernible, as we shall see later.) 
According to Shibll Nu'mani, musha'iras in the latter sense — i.e. 
gatherings of poets — began in the Persian milieu near the end of the 
fifteenth century; but Nu'manl does not indicate his source of informa- 
tion.3 However, in the PersianAJrdu milieu of eighteenth century Delhi, 
Muhammad Taqi Mir tells us that a new term muraxta was coined on the 
pattern of muSd*ara to refer to gatherings of rexta or Urdu poets.^ The 
new term did not gain wide currency and was soon replaced by the 
ori^nal word. 

No detailed descriptions of early Urdu mushairas have come down to 
us; the only available information is fragmentary and begins with the 
second half of the eighteenth century.^ We know that musha'iras were 
held quite frequently, often at regular intervals. Night was probably the 
preferred time. They were held at the homes of individuals as well as at 
such public places as those of the dargdh and takiya associated with Sufi 
saints; and they were sometimes held in the Red Fort. In every case, 
however, the audience was restricted: these were: not ‘open’ events. 
Limitations of space and the protocols of an hierarchical society dictated 
that this be so. Also, it appears that very few non-participants attended 
thoM ewly mushairas. In other words, there was at that time no 
^stinguishable audience separate from the participating poets. The host 
of th^ dveiiing was also the presiding person; he conducted the 
pfdbe^djbiig^ and usually started the mushaira by presenting his own 
^^^'fhsf.'Hhtlien invited other poete to read, beginning with the young 
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and the lesser known. The poets sat forming an arena, i.e., with an open y 
space in the middle. A candle circulated in the assembly, and was placed 1 
before each poet as his turn came. The poets read strictly in order of fame I 
and seniority, with the master-poets (ustdd) coming at the very end. Any I 
lapse in that regard could lead to serious trouble. So far as we know those 1 
musha'iras were exclusively male a^airs. I 

Returning to the element of competition mentioned earlier, its origin I 
no doubt lay in the tribal role of the poet among the Arabs: poets praised 
their own tribes and disparaged tribal enemies. That element was further 
enhanced in the milieu of royal courts in the Islamicized lands: poets 
praised kings and competed with each other for royal favours. In India, 
Urdu poets vied with each other for the patronage of the nobility as well ] 
as for fame and prestige. And the arenas for this rivalry were the I 
musha'iras, just as much as were the mahfils or private gatherings at the 
homes of the nobles. We must also mention here the important tradition 
of ustadi (‘mentor-ship’) and sagirdi (‘discipleship’) in Urdu poetry. In | 
pre-modern society, poetry was considered a science {‘Urn) as well as a 
vocation (fan), and one needed to learn how to write poetry from some 
master (usiad). Every master poet had his loyal disciples (Mgird), and 
their numbers and names were matters of prestige. These disciples 
attended musha’iras in the company of their masters, and were quick to 
rectify, verbally or otherwise, any loss of face.^ 

Prior to this century, the chief source of competition in an Urdu 
musha'ira lay in the conventionjof larh (’manner/foundation’). A line of 
verse was announced well ahead of any mushaira and was called misra‘~e 
larh (‘the foundation line’); it laid (fown the metre and the rhyme scheme > 
which all poets then had to follow in writing ghazals for that mushaMra. 
Poets tried to outdo each other in discovering unusual rhymes and using 
them as many times as possible. Many rhyme-words would have 
conventional ideas to go with them; and in such cases poets strove to find 
original nuances.^ A master-poet would not only compose a ghazal of his 
own. but often write verses to distribute among his disciples; he would 
also correct and improve their original verses, for any mistake on their 
part would reflect badly on him. In earlier musha’iras it was fairly 
common for poets to question each other's craftsmanship and linguistic or 
rhetorical prowess. Such arguments could develop into lengthy feuds if 
they were taken up by rival groups of disciples or instigated by some 
patron for his own amusement. 

Tarhi musha’iras gradually lost favour with poets and audience alike, 
particularly in this century when the nature and size of audiences has 
radically changed. Musha’iras are now public affairs of a substantial size. 
Small private gatherings .of poets are usually referred to by some other 
name, e.g. nasist or mahfil. Musha’iras may be held indoors in an 
auditorium or a hall, or outdoors in some open space or under a lage tent. 

The easy availability of sound amplification systems has made it possible 
for thousands of people to attend any musha'ira. Almost without 
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exception, mushaMras are held only at night, beginning around nine and 
ending in the early hours of morning, even later. One may say that any 
mushaira lasting less than four hours is not really a successful musha'ira; 
it is more like a naiist. 

Obviously a radical change has occurred. What were originally 
participatory events, in which performers and audience were almost one 
and the same, have now turned into occasions for a small number of poets 
to perform before a numerically much larger audience. This change is 
physically visible in the way poets are now seated on a stage separate from 
the vast majority of their audience. There is still a presiding person, a 
sadr, but now usually he is some politician or bureaucrat who will most 
likely not be a poet himself. 

A more crucial role is now played by a new member of the cast; the 
conductor or nazim of the musha'ira who is often simply referred to as the 
‘announcer'. It is not an easy job. The ‘announcer* is expected to do much 
more than simply to announce the names of the poets in some order. He 
has to be sensitive to the feelings of the poets and must arrange their 
names in an order of precedence which will not hurt their egos. At the 
same time, he has to be alert and responsive to the changing moods of the 
audience, and must not let it get too restive. This requires that he should 
come up with a good mix of the popular and not-so-popular poets. He 
must also be quite witty, and ready with jokes and literary anecdotes to 
smooth over rough interludes; he should also be able to come up with 
novel ways to introduce poets. He must of course have a head for poetry, 
for one apt coupletserves his purpose better than ten elegant phrases. On 
some occasions he might hnd himself acting much like an umpire at some 
contest, mediating between feuding poets as often as between a hostile 
audience and an unpopular poet. The larger a mushaira, the more crucial 
the role of the announcer becomes. His comments and decisions play a 
decisive role in the success of any large musha'ira. Thus, the announcer 
can add to a poet's reputation by giving him an extra laudatory 
introduction or by inviting him to read at some critical moment during the 
evening. On the other hand, he can ruin a poet's act by giving him a 
cursory introduction, by not paying him much attention during his 
reading, or by calling him to the microphone after some highly popular 
poet. These are only some of the ways an announcer makes his presence 
felt. A good announcer is therefore courted by most poets: this means 
more business for the announcer, which in turn makes more poets seek 
his good will. Earlier, it was the rule for the announcer to be a poet 
himself, but now some people, at least in India, have gained fame 
exclusively as announcers, and seem to have made a profession of it. 

The original mushaMras were occasions where Urdu poets sought 
recognition from their peers. A poet's reputation was built upon the 
opinion of other poets, the number of his disciples and their status in that 
StrstiSed society, his ability to compose properly and to defend his 
compositions from'^ adverse criticism, his talent'for composing at 
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command if necessary, and so forth. In all cases, he was judged either by 
his peers, i.e. other poets, or by his patrons, who were frequently poets 
themselves. Every poet strove to show not only how good a poet he was 
but also how superior he was to other poets. That twofold aim still exists, 
but now a poet must seek approval front an audiencq that is anything but 
an assembly of his peers. Today's audiences at musha‘iras are separated 
from the poets not only physically, but also in many other ways. A 
musha'ira audience these days will have a large number of people who 
may not be able to read, or in some cases even to speak Urdu. There will 
be people from all strata of society, representing all ranges of literacy, 
education, and value orientation. They will share a fondness for Urdu 
poetry, but their notions of what constitutes good poetry will be quite 
disparate. In fact, we now have poets who are called ‘musha'ira poets’ 
{muM'ire ke sa'ir) because they are able to win o\eT any musha'ira 
audience regardless of the literary quality of their verses. 

What makes one a good. musha'ira poet*? The primary requirement, it 
appears, is a good style of delivery. At present, in order to be successful at 
any musha'ira, every poet, except for someone with a very high literary 
reputation or some other star quality, has to have a distinctive way of 
presenting his poetry. That, in the great majority of cases, means a good 
voice and a musically attractive manner of recitation. This particular style 
of chanting or recitation, calledhas been carefully analysed by 
the eihnomusicologist Regula Qureshi, and we need not dwell on the 
subject here.^ We should simply note that, except for those who write 
either humorous of political verges exclusively, popular ‘musha'ira poets’ 
rarely use the simple, d'cclamatory^lyle called laht ul lafz: they tend to 
favour tarannum, often pushing its musical quality to the limits where it 
might begin to resemble singing. On the whole, however, most poets 
maintain the distinction between tarannum and singing, and try to invent 
new mannerisms or flourishes within the limits of tarannum. A ‘musha'ira 
poet’ with a pleasing tarannum does not have to worry much about the 
quality of his poetry, or even its inventory. His reputation will remain 
safe, even if he sticks to a handful of his more popular compositions. A 


typical musha'ira audience would rather hear some old, familiar poem 
recited in its favourite tarannum than ask for freshness of thought and 
newness of imagery. 

Tarannum or no, all poets present their ghazals in a certain manner 
which is very significant for our purpose. The ghazal is still by far the most 
favoured genre of poetry in Urdu, and in the context of musha'iras one 
can safely assert that eighty to ninety percent of the poetry recited will be 
in this form. The basic unit of poetry in a ghazal is a couplet (bait or si'r): 
two lines which are grammatically and, more often than not, also 
thematically independent of the other couplets in that ghazal. (What^all 
the couplets of a ghazal must share are the metre and the rhyme scheme). 
As the readers read or the listeners listen to a ghazal, they focus their 
attention on one couplet at a time. 
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It is this fragmentary quality which facilitates the following manner of 
presentation scrupulously adhered to by all ghazal poets in a musha'ira. 
The poet reads the first line (misra') of a couplet, then briefly pauses. A 
few poets sitting nearby, the announcer, and some members of the wider 
audience can then be expected to repeat that line. The poet himself then 
repeats the first line, and continues with the second line. That completes 
the presentation of one couplet. The audience, if it liked the verse, would 
then show its appreciation and delight by shouting certain phrases, e g. 
‘vflh vdh, subhdn ulldh, bahut xub\ etc. If the couplet pleased some 
people a great deal they might ask for an encore by shouting: 'mukarrar' 
or "phir parhiye\ And the poet would oblige them by repeating the 
couplet as many times as they ask. He would also show his appreciation of 
their praise by bowing his head, raising his right hand to his forehead in 
salutation, or making some other such gesture. 

This particular order of repetition and response probably originated in 
the desire to facilitate the audition and comprehension of a couplet by a 
large audience. It also serves, however, to enhance the enjoyment of the 
couplet in a crucial way: the pause, followed by the repetition of the first 
line, creates an air of expectation and suspense which pulls the audience 
closer to the performance. As the audience hears the first line, it 
obviously learns one half of the couplet’s contents. Add to this the fact 
that after the first couplet, if not after the very first line of a ghazal, the 
audience knows the metre and rhyme scheme the poet intends to follow. 
The more cognizant among the audience will also be familiar with the 
conventions of the ghazal. Consequently, while the poet pauses then 
repeats the first line, the audience may race ahead and work out the 
second line, either fully, partially, or merely to the extent of its rhyme. In 
fact, one may sometimes hear the second line called out by the audience 
before the poet recites it. This sequence of events is in a sense the reverse 
of the poet's original creative process: a ghazal poet usually begins with 
the rhyme-word and works backward to the first line. This creation of 
suspense, followed by its resolution, whether in the form of fulfilled 
expectations or some surprise, greatly adds to the pleasure that an 
audience seeks at a musha’ira. 

Of course, in either case, the couplet must have some thematic or 
linguistic virtue. An unexpected or obwure rhyme no longer suffices; nor 
does a trite poetic statement. The audience at a musha’ira never hesitates 
to express its contempt for mere poetasters. If it can be loud in praising a 
good pdet, it can be equally emphatic in ridiculing a bad one. A poet may 
draw upon himself an audience's wrath for several reasons. His style of 
declamation or chanting may be too plain or, alternatively, too obtrusive. 
He may read couplets which have nothing to recommend them. He may 
look strange, because of his dress or physical appearance. It is fairly 
common in musha’iras for a number of poets to be hooted off the 
microphone. This can sometimes happen even to the more established 
poets. Younger audiences, predictably, tend to be more boisterous, and 
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musha'iras at educational iQStitutions can be expected to turn into severe 
trials for the participating poets. On such occasions, some poets resort to 
reading overly erotic, political or religious verses — particularly the 
latter, in order to appeal to the predominantly Muslim audiences. Many a 
lime this works, but one should give the younger audiences credit for not 
always being taken in. 

Every successful musha'ira poet must be sensitive to the mood of the 
audience, and able to respond to their silent or vocal cues. If he is a nazm- 
writer — i.e. he writes thematically unified poems with linearly linked 
lines or couplets — he may try out a short poem before launching into 
something long. Another poet may read a few quatrains or perhaps some 
separate couplets, to get some sense of the audience, before committing 
himself to a particular ghazal. Of course, they all watch how the poets 
preceding them fare. In this context, a ghazal writer has an additional 
advantage; he cao change the order and number of his couplets at will. 
Usually he will try to make.his opening verse quite goocU to be followed 
by another of the better couplets. If he gets some applause he might try to 
sneak in a mediocre verse before presenting another good one. Thus a 
poet, while reading the same ghazal at different musha‘iras, may alter the 
order of the verses or vary their number to suit the audience. 

As a poet reads, he is likely to draw the attention of his audience in 
many ways. He may say a few words to explain his couplet, particularly if 
there is some difficult allusion. Or he may simply say: ‘please listen to this 
couplet’, or 'this couplet deserves special attention' {mulahiza ho: 
tavajjuh cahid huh). Often a pc*t may do this to keep the other poets 
sitting nearby quiet or to'forcc a rival to acknowledge him. Once directly 
addressed by a poet, other poets have to pay him attention and say 
something polite about his verse. The people at large may not, of course, 
feel so constrained, but they may be impressed to some extent. The more 
informed will even enjoy the subtle game of one-upmanship going on 
among the poets. 

In a significant sense, a similar game goes on between the poet and the 
audience in contemporary musha‘iras. A large sef'lion of the audience 
appears to come with the attitude. Show me how good you are'. Most of 
them may not be too adept at recognizing genuine talent, but they can be 
trusted to be quick and ruthless if someone tries to fake greatness. They 
never fail to deflate pomposity. A good ‘musha'ira poet' remembers this. 
He makes sure of apptearing humble before the audience, no matter how 
arrogant he may be towards his peers or how contemptuous he may seem 
of political and religious authority.-A good ‘mushaira poet' never takes 
his audience for granted; at the same time, he uses every known device to 
manipulate it. One poet recently prefaced his reading by saying to the 
younger section of his audience, '\fyou don't praise this couplet, no one 
will.' That of course ensured a good round of applause. Another 
contemporary poet was heard referring to his recently dead wife at every, 
reading for several months, thus immediately earning the audience's 
sympathy. 
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It should be clear from the above that contemporary Urdu musha'iras 
are not at all like the poetry-readings one secs in the West, though both 
have a small number of performers appearing before a much larger 
number of listeners. Urdu musha'irasarc larger in scale and much more 
lively. They are also quite complex in their dynamics. People come to a 
musha‘ira not merely because they like poetry or admire certain poets; 
they come also to be active participants in it. Further, they basically come 
to have a good time. They watch the pi>cts contending with each other, 
and they themselves engage In a playful contest with them: they tacitly 
challenge the poets to win applause from them, or at least not draw their 
jeers. In that sense, contemporary musha'iras arc also vastly different 
from the original musha'iras of the eighteenth century. Nowadays the 
non-poet members of the audience have not only greatly increased in 
numbers but also in importance. They now contribute as much to the 
totality of a musha'ira as a ‘performance' as do the poets. Whether these 
developments have been bad for Urdu poetry or good, is a subject 
beyond the limits of this short note.^ 

NOTfeS 

* F. Steingass, <4 comprehensive Persian-English dictionary {Loniion 1892). 

3 See, for example, Muhammad Saburi Tabrizl. Muia'ara (Tehran l.Ml Shamsi); Mahdi 
Suhaill, MuSa'ara (Tehran 1343 Shamsi). 

^ Shibli Nu'mSni, Si'rul'ajam, vol. Ill (Azamgarh. 1945 reprint), p. 17. 

* Muhammad TaqI Mir, Nikai uSiu'ard, ed. 'Abdul Haq (Aurangabad 1935), p. 147. 

There is an excellent summary account in Munibur Rahman. The musha'iruh'. Annual of 
Urdu Studies^ (1983), pp. 75-84. 

* One suspects that the extreme emphasis on an apprenticeship with an ustad and the close 
identity between an usidd and his sdgird were developments that toolc place in India, 
particularly in eighteenth century Delhi. It is a subject that deserves to be explored. 

It is interesting to note that when in Lahore in 1870 an English administrator organized a 
different kind of musha'ira (poets were asked to compose poems on a set theme rather than 
a tarh), the element of competition was maintained and prizes were offered. See my 
forthcoming article, 'Mughal and English patronage of poetry: a comparison', to be 
published in the proceedings of a conference on 'Patronage in India', held under the 
auspices of the U.S. Festival of India in 1985. 

ReguIa Qureshi, 'Tarannum: the chanting of Urdu poetry', Ethnomusicology, 13, 3 
(1967), pp. 425-468, and her following paper in this volume. 

^ The original version of this paper was presented in a panel on ‘Capturing an audience; oral 
performance in South Asia’ at the annual conference of the Association for Asian Studies, 
Philadelphia 1985. 
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The Urdu ghazal in performance 

REGULA BURCKHARDTQURESHI 


The ghazal has a dominant place of pervasive importance in the world of 
Urdu-speaking people. This importance extends far beyond literary 
circles and scholarship, into the minds and hearts of people of every 
background and occupation. Perhaps unique, this situation is certainly 
unparalleled by other living literary high cultures, even within the South 
Asian culture area. 

How can a poetic genre hold such a central place in the expressive 
culture of a language community, highly segmented by stratification and 
regional differences and, more recently, by political division and 
emigration? The answer, clear to participants in the cultural life of Urdu 
speakers everywhere, can be summed up in one word: performance. This 
presents a paradox for the Western literary tradition which has encoded 
its own separation from its oral roots in the mutually exclusive categories 
of ‘literate’ and^oral’, Fof the Urdu ghazal is as much oral as it is literate 
and literary. True, ghazals are enshrined in divans and literary maga¬ 
zines, read by scholars and connoisseurs, but their primary communica¬ 
tive channels have traditionally been oral, and even today they are most 
widely disseminated in sound, an aural, not a visual experience which is 
shared between performer and listener and, equally important, shared 
among listeners. No wonder Bausani called Urdu poetry *il dizionario dei 
analfabeti’;>‘ ghazals can arouse mass sentiment, and poets can attain 
fame before their works are published.^ 

Unlike ite written version, the ghazal in performance has its meaning 
embodied in sound and its form becomes integral to its content. What 
sustains this infegration and gives it life is musical sound. For in 
performance the ‘musical’ qualities felt to be inherent to the ghazal 
genre^ become manifest in actual musical settings'* of remarkable 
diversity and beauty. The goal of this paper is to examine the ghazal as an 
aural experience and thereby to gain an expanded perspective on the 
unique^cultural impact of this poetic form. 

Implied in this approach is the serious consideration of ghazal 
which ar&widely used in performance, even if they are of 
^^^ablepoc^Ciquality — for instance Swmi and Shi‘a religious verse, as 

Jim the ‘entertainment ghazal’. This is justifiable 
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even to the literary purist, for it is precisely the breadth of use of the 
ghazal form and idiom that nourishes the receptivity towards its most 
outstanding artistic manifestations, just as the reverse process, more 
generally recognized, is also true. Turning thus toward the ghazaFs 
Rezeption means taking in account its place in the wider world of the 
living Urdu word, a world to which Ralph Russell has devoted an untiring 
commitment. I would like here to acknowledge with gratitude his early 
encouragement and his contribution, through his pragmatic study of 
‘aruz,^ to my understanding of Urdu verse structure 
The ghazal exists in the form of six distinct musical genres identified 
most clearly by their traditional occasions of performance. These genres 
belong to two major cultural domains, the secular and the religious, and 
to two major musical categories, chant or ‘recitation’, and song, and may 
be represented schematically as: 


\\ 


Secular 


Religious 


Chant l)(arannum 


Song 


5) ghazal art-song 

6) recorded ghazal 


2) nauha 
saldm 
mdtam 

3) na't 

4) qavvdli 


r I 

1) Tarannum is the solo chanting of poems, mainly by poets reciting 
their work in the musha'ira. a poetic symposium with an audience 
including both the sophisticated and the untutored. 

2) Nauha, saldm and nidtam are three hymn types chanted in the majlis, 
the commemorative assembly of Shi'a Muslims which is convened for 
mourning the martyrdom of Imam Husain and the tragedy of Karbala. 
Vocal accompanists may support the solo reciter; in addition, regular 
chest-beating by all participants accompanies mdtam only. 

3) Na't is a ghazal in praise of the Prophet Muhammad, chanted in the 
mildd, the devotional assembly of Sunni Muslims, which is often held to 
celebrate the Prophet’s birth. Here too, vocal accompanists may support 
the solo reciter. 

4 Qavvdli is the song genre performed at the mahfil-e samd‘, the Sufi 
assembly held for achieving mystical experience. A singing group is 
accompanied by the barrel drum (dholak) and harmonium {bdjd), and by 

regular clapping. .. . • 

5) The ghazal art-song is sung in the mahfil or mujra, the traditional 
elite musical entertainment which is associated with feudal courts and 
courtesan salons. A soloist, traditionally female, is accompanied by the 
bowed sarangi and the tabla (two-piece drum), and more recently also by 
the harmonium. 

6) The recorded ghazal is the song genre for ‘playback’ entertainment, 
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alsa associated with films (filmi ^azaf). Most often a male singer is 
accompanied by tabla, harmonium, sarangi, and other melody 
instruments. 

Of these six, the three secular genres are linked by a shared textual 
repertoire of standard traditional poetry. Thus the same poems which 
their creator may recite in (arannum in a musha'ira can be sung in a mahfil 
or mujrd as an art-song, and can also be turned into a recorded playback 
song. 

llie three religious genres share a functional basis of articulating the 
devotional religious practice of the three major religious groupings 
among Urdu-speaking Muslims. While majlis and milad poems differ in 
topic and personage addressed (Imam Husain, Hazrat 'Alt and other 
martyrs for most majlis hymns, the Prophet Muhammad for milad 
hymns), Sufi song texts can be shared with na‘t and also with some Shi'a 
saldm hymns. 

All of these performance idioms result from the intersection of the 
ghazal tradition with that of Indo-Pakistani Might’ music. The relationship 
between the two is, in an overall way, governed by what may be called a 
cultural ideology regarding the poetic word which derives ultimately from 
the supremacy of the revealed word of God in the Quran. Based on the 
Muslim approach toward the Quranic word, and reinforced at least since 
thejhirteenth century by the Sufi emphasis on poetic expression, poetry 
has been the approved cultural form for the heightened articulation of 
significant communication — expressive, cognitive or didactic. Poetry as 
an art is.subject to high formal and aesthetic standards, and its originator, 
the poet, is highly regarded. 

Music, according to the same ideology, is on the other hand at best an 
ambivalent cultural form, for it articulates emotion through sound 
experience, but that sound lacks inherent cultural content. Its powerful 
expressive potential needs therefore to be controlled and directed, most 
appropriately by a text, so as tb infuse it with content. While this is 
possible acoustically in vocal music, the purely sensory-emotional impact 
of instrumental music can only be controlled indirectly, through con¬ 
textual a^ociation. Conceptually, this concern has been embodied in a 
categorical distinction between singing with instruments on one side, and 
musically enhanced recitation, or chant, on the other. Terminology 
succinctly articulates this separation between the two vocal categories: 
the first is ^singing* (gand), the second ‘reading’ or ‘reciting’ {parhnd). 

The intersection of the two cultural traditions of poetry and music 
results in a clearly definable relationship between the ghazal and its 
musical setting. In accordance with the clear supremacy of the text, the 
words ^nd their message must remain intact; the music must therefore be 
subordinated to these priorities. In concrete terms, this means that 
features ofmuSienli^st be constrained directly by features of the text. 

a H^usi^I,settings share a strophic form, corresponding 
!^iin bf the couplet. The binary structure of the couplet is 








I* 


. . ^ 


C^v*. > % 
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represented musically by the asthayi-antard complex. The misra'-e uld, 
the initial, non-rhyming line with its opening statement, is always set to a 
higher pitched, open-ended tune. the antard, whereas the sdnimisra‘ , the 
rhyming line with its concluding statement, is set to a lower pitched, 
conclusive asihdyi tunc. Unlike the antard which requires melodic 
completion, the asihdyi tunc is self-contained which also makes it an 
appropriate setting for the opening line of the matla'. The formal 
correspondence between text and music is thus: 

Text Music 

fl (rhyming line) = A (asihdyi) 

(rhyming line) = A (asihdyi) 


/> (non-rhyming line) = 3 (aniard) 

a (rhyming line) . = A (asihdyi) 


At the same tjme, parallel endings between the two tunes are common, so 
the musical setting is capable of emphasizing contrast as well as 
parallelism between verse lines (e.g. Fig. 1). Within the the rhyme 

scheme of qdfiya-radif is often highlighted melodically or marked by a 
melodic cadence. Likewise, the caesuras that occur naturally in the lines 
with an extended bahr are represented by the musical phrase structure 

within the w/5ru'(e.g. Fig. 2b). ^ 

The rhythm of'the tune corresponds to the poetic metre by represent- v 
ing the long-short pattern duratioqully. be it with or without reference to 
a musical metre. The large number of diverse poetic metres result in 
equally diverse rhythmic patterns which in turn generate a number of 
different metric arrangements. In accommodating asymmetrical or , 
irregular metric groupings of a bahr within a musical metre, a consider¬ 
able variety of interpretations results, based on the choice of the 
downbeat and on the variable musical duration allocated to long syllables 
vis-a-vis short ones (2(+n): 1). This may be illustrated by the different 
musical rhythms which occur in the figures below, corresponding to a 
single bahr:^ 


mafaHbm fa'Uatm mafa'Uun fa’Uun 
^^^90 f0**0^*0*a 9*0 K2a,2b,31 

6/8 T i r,; n j|j n h) n Ji; [Figs. 4,61 

fl' J J I j I J J iTc) j H [Fig. 2cl 

J’l^l J J [Fig.51 


8/8 


8/4 
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In general, metric rather than semantic groupings determine groupings of 
musical rhythm. In fact, there are favoured musical arrangements of 
poetic metres in the form of tunes which have become transferable 
between poems of the same metric structure and even between ghazal 
genres. Such stock or ‘pattern-tunes’ {pai\arn dhun) can also serve poets 
to cast their inspiration into the mould of their chosen bahr (Fig. 1 is a 
widely known pattern-tune). 

Also subordinated to the text, finally, are features of acoustic 
articulation which serve to preserve the declamatory integrity of the 
poehi. This is mainly reflected in the consistent enunciation and 
weighting of consonants as well as in the differential tonal representation 
of long and short vowels, of voiced consonants, and of the "nim-fatha' 
(represented by ^ in transcription). A pace slower than that of speech is 
another feature common to all ghazal music. 

From the vantage point of the common structural frame of reference 
for ghazal music, it is now possible to focus on the individual ghazal 
genres that share this frame, articulating and modifying its features in 
ways specific to their particular character. For beyond the shared 
structural features derived from the poem, each ghazal performance- 
genre has its individual characteristics, or ‘distinctive features’, which 
identify it to its audience. These features are linked to the particular 
function of each genre, its context of use. And that context is embodied in 
the occasion of performance with which each of the ghazal genres is 
associated. Using this functional link as a starting point, there follows a 
brief characterization of the six different ways in which Urdu speakers 
listen to ghazals in performance. 

1) Tarannum: the ghazal recited in the musha'ira'^ 


Of all chant genres, this is the one with a function most completely 
centred on the poem, for it serves poets as a means of communicating 
their work to their constituency of literati for evaluation and public 
approbation. This purpose may be pursued with or without the help of 
musical sound, although taht ul lafz-xwmi, spoken declamation, is much 
less favoured by musha’ira audiences. What chant is seen to add to the 
poem is to enhance or ‘activate’ its emotional or experiential content, 
thereby arousing heightened emotional experience of it in the listener 
and in turn creating in him a sense of identiflcation with the message and 
with its originator, the poet. 

Reinforcement and enhancement of the poetic structure are most 
sfrongly present in this genre, whereas purely musical features indepen- 
den^of'the poem are severely restricted; they are limited to a rather 
narrow nifigdMdhoice regarding pitch and durational choices as well as 
istic|pr^ntation. Furthermore, all these choices are linked to the 
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reciter’s personal presentation or individual performance style; but they 
are also subject totextual structural constraints, most of all the durational 
proportion of the poetic metre, or, more comprehensively, the bounds of 
spoken declamation. What is not acceptable for tarannum is any 
autonomous element of musical structure, most of all expansive melody. 
This correlates with the fact that a number of poets and literati disapprove 
of tarannum altogether, because they consider it inappropriately ‘musi¬ 
cal’, to the detriment of the poetic message. In particular, poets 
themselves have criticized tarannum as a musical ‘cover-up’ of mediocre 
poetry, among them Josh Malihabadi** in one of his poignant ruba‘is: 



Singing away in the meadows*^ of the musha’iras. 

Poets are eating up the grass of praise. 

These ghazal-singers (!)are piercing my chest with a knife; 
With musical notes they cover up their (mediocre) verses. 

Fig. 1: T’arannwm (Majruh Sultanpuri) 
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2) Nauha, salam and mdtam: the ghazai recited in the majlis 


10 


The function for all religious chanting traditions of the ghazai is 
fundamentally similar: to serve the presentation of appropriate poetry so 
as to evoke religious emotion while also reinforcing religious solidarity 
among the listeners. (Because the majlis is far more central to Shi'a 
religious practice than the mildd is to that of the Sunni, there is a definite 
*mn/7u-ideoIogy' articulating the function of the performance genre, 
unlike the somewhat less clearly defined notions relating to the mildd.) 
The emotion to be aroused in the majlis is intense grief over the tragedy of 
Karbala. 

At the centre stai)ds the nauha, melodically simple, having as its main 
characteristic the elongation of pitches on appropriate long syllables, 
especially at the end of a misra‘; also, there is a preference for reciters 
with a lyrical^ expressive ‘soft’ voice: 

Fig. 2a: Nauha (Nasir Jahah, ^azal by Al*e Raza) 


SVr 



The second hymn, the saldm,^^ is a genre of artful melody, a dimension 
highlighted by the presence of a vocal drone and of raga-like melodic 
settings. The function of arousing grief is here taken over by the 
expressive resources of classical ragas, whereas vocal beauty , paramount 
in the simple nauha, loses its primary place in the functional scheme. At a 
subordinate functional level, this artful genre also articulates an elite 
character, an important component in the shaping of the Shi‘a tradition in 
India. • 
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Fig. 2b: Salam (Sayyid Razi): opening misra' 



A secondary function of articulating solidarity in mourning is served by 
the coordinated expression of grief: this takes the form of communal 
chest-beating which accompanies the third hymn genre, the mdtam. 
Musically speaking, chest-beating amounts to sounding a regular pulse of 
forceful accents which imposes metric regularity on the poem being 
recited. While all other functional characteristics of arousing grief remain 
the same, this results in a more regulated rhythmic arrangement as well as ; 

a preference for melodic regularization in the form of motivic patterning. 

The participation of the audience in the rhythmic pulse regulation 
reduces their receptivity to new textual content. Instead, in many matam 
settings, regularity is formalized further, taking the shape of a recurring j 
refrain between verses. Created from the opening line of the ghazal, this 
formal modification amounts to a distortion of the ghazal s structural 1 
integrity.13 Significantly, it oc^rs in the matam which serves a function 
(solidarity) not connected to the text in any direct way — in contrast to 
the nauha and satdm where the music does articulate textual meaning at ^ - 
least in a general, thematic sense. ' j 

I 

Fig. 2c: Mdtam (Mrs Anwar Husain) \ 
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3) Na*t: the ghazal recited in the mlldd 

The emotion to be aroused through na't-xwdni is devotion. This 
function is served by enhancing the poem with attractive lyrical vocal 
quality (xuS-gului) and through only one strictly musical feature which is, 
however, not universally found in na‘t chanting: an emphasis on, or 
extension of high pitches within the contour of the melody, especially the 
fl/iterd setting of the first misra' of each couplet. A further characteristic 
of the na‘t is melodic simplicity, and the absence of individuality in 
reciting style, both related to the need to cast over each ghazal a feeling of 
veneration and submission before the most exalted personage in Islam. 
The bahr in the following example is muzdrt : 

Fig. 3: Na'l (Mas*ud Ahmad) 
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4) Qavvdli: the ghazal sung in the mahfiTe samd" •** 

A clearly articulated religious ideology permits the function of qavvdli 
to be identified as the presentation of poetry with the aim of arousing 
mystical love in listeners with diverse spiritual needs. 

The most obvious musical features with a meaning specific to the 
function of qavvdli are those linked to emotional arousal: first and 
foremost the stress-intense musical metre — played on the loud dholak 
and reinforced .by clapping. Sufis identify it with zarb, the heartbeat, 
which witnesses zikr, repeated invocations of God. This is the one purely 
musical feature that lacks any direct link with the ghazal text. Hence there 
is a concomitant need for a structural-acoustic means to keep the textual 
message dominant. Thus the music functions consistently to highlight 
both the formal and the rhythmic structure of the ghazal. As for the 
acoustic articulation of the words, group singing makes possible a high 
volume of vocal delivery and the continuity of the verbal utterance 
responsory delivery, so that the drum is never heard without 

Atonal requirement, to address an audience with diverse 
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and changing spiritual needs, calls for a musical structure that maintains 
continuity, yet allows for the isolation and manipulation of textual units, 
especially their repetition. The result is a segmentation, not only of the 
ii'r but even of an individual misra' into short text phrases which'are then 
subjected to alternation, repetition, and even amplification through 
inserted verses {girak). However, according to traditional rules, each 
misra' of a si'r must first be sung in its entirety and then linked together, so 
that the full message of the a)uplet is conveyed before its parts are< 
subjected to manipulation. 

Fig. 4: Qavvali{\s\hm Ajmervale) 


maqta' 





X s clapping 


5) The ghazal art-sohg: the ghazafsung in the mahfil or mujra 

The traditional context for the ghazal art-song is the mahfil or mujrd, a 
feudal salon concert which was ideally presented by a courtesan singer 
and her accompanists. Within this setting, the ghazal-song serves the 
performance of ghazal poetry in order to evoke sentiments of love in 
sophisticated patrons. 

Here no less than in the chanted ghazal, the word dominates, despite 
the acoustically overwhelming presence of 'pure’ music. Hence the 
musical setting must first and foremost reinforce the textual presentation, 
both structurally and acoustically, so as to give the textual message 
primacy. This purpose needs to be emphasized, for to achieve it is 
essential to being a good ghazal singer, as against being just a good singer. 
No less than the poet in the musha’ira, the ghazal-singer is sharing a poem 
with her — or his — listeners, but she is conveying it as a total acoustic 
experience, by means of music. 

Despite textual precedelice, in the ghazal art-song music is also 
acknowledged as an artistic medium for imparting the poetic experience. 
In functional terms this takes place at two levels, one general, the other 
specific. At the general level, music serves to activate the mood of the 
poem by means of melody and also of rhythm. ‘Mood’ applies both to the 
sense of heightened emotion not specific to particular poetic content, and 
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to the particular enfotional flavour conveyed by a poem in its opening 
verse or verses. (As an aside, it may be added that poems chosen for 
ghazal singing are often those whose individual verses revolve around a 
single thematic complex, typically that of unfulfilled love.) The musical 
resources employed to create the generalized mood of Intensified 
emotion are the melodic resources of art music, in particular light ragas of 
amorous sentiment. 

This comes to the fore even more strongly at the second, specific level 
of expressive function where music serves to intensify the impact of a 
particular line or text unit. Using raga-patterning to give expressive shape 
to individual melodic phrases is a purely musical procedure which the 
ghazal singer places in the service of poetic content. And since the 
symbolic-metaphoric idiom of the ghazal renders it particularly rich in 
multi-level meanings, a single verse line can be given various melodic 
interpretations to highlight different shades of textual meaning (see Fig. 
5 ). 

From this text-oriented expressive musical rendering emerges a 
second, person-oriented dimension of the function of music in the ghazal 
art-song which arises directly from the context of its performance. 
Through musical expression the singer creates a personal identification 
with the text message, making the text her own utterance, and conveying 
her own emotional response through melodic structuring of individual 
phrases as well as through visual expression, by facial miming and 
gestures. These very ‘actions' — the term is used also in Urdu — help the 
audience interpret the musical expression of text content in a personal 
way. In addition, since the poem so often addresses, or refers to, a 
beloved ‘other’, and since the singer traditionally is female in a male 
audience, a second kind of identification naturally results in which the 
listener becomes the character of the beloved in a poem who is being 
addressed by its protagonist, the singer. This second identification 
becomes part of the dialogue the singer establishes with her patrons, not 
just collectively but individually — a special characteristic of the 
traditional ghazal-song performance. 

Herein perhaps lies the musical essence of the ghazal art-song, where 
all its characteristic musical features get pulled together into a composite, 
yet unified musical communication, unified by the ghazal text. For what 
such a dialogue requires is first of all ‘freedom of speech', the flexibility to 
articulate the poem musically with all its structural, acoustic and semantic 
nuances. Musically, this necessitates a structure akin to that of ghazal- 
chant as defined for the mushaira, including also declamatory freedom. 
At the same time creating communication through the ghazal-song rests 
on the ^ger^s ability to use musical resources in order to convey the 
d'Shd emotional content of the poem. An ongoing melodic character 
ice ^tablished for this purpose cannot be interrupted by 
other words there is a need for declamatory 
musical continuity. This is where the true function 
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of instrumental accompaniment in the ghazal lies: to maintain the 
melodic integrity of the tune or raga requires both ongoing melody and, 
most of ail, an ongoing articulation of the metric framework. A close 
examination of the way ghazal accompanists both support and fill the gaps 
between text utterances shows the functionality of their contribution to 
the enterprise. 


Fig.5: Ghazal art-song (Begum Akhtar, ghazal by ShazTamkanat)*^ 




r 


6) The recorded ghazal, sung for ‘playback’ 



The ghazal-song of the traditional mahfil is hardly alive today, because ' 
the institution itself has faded out, and because in the meantime a new 
performance context has developed for the ghazal, the ‘playback’ of 
recordings. After being in existence for several decades, the recorded 
ghazal comprises great musical variety, including adaptations of existing 
‘live’ performance styles (from the larannum-Wkc ghazals of Muhammad 
Rafi', to the mahfil-Wke ghazals of Iqbal Bano and Malka Pukraj). In 
turn, the popular recorded ghazal has begun to influence the music of the 
ghazal sung in traditional performance contexts. 

Examining the function of music in the ghazal song recorded for 
'playback' on gramophone or tape-recorder suggests that it is to arouse 
emotions of love, and of pleasure generally, in an anonymous audience 
whose attention and patronage need to be won. 

Music in this genre continues to serve the poetry structurally, both as to 
form and metre. Acoustically too, it does so as faras enunciation goes, 
although the microphone has resulted in a changed vocal ideal, which is 
documented on recordings in the difference between the full-throated 
voices of early mahfil or mujra singers to the effortless, soft, even 
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»ning voices of ' professional recording-artists singing ghazals. 
;nother notable feature of structural adherence to the common standard 
^ghazal music, despite time constraints and entertainment needs, is the 
consistently slow pace of the singing, even where the demand for popular 
entertainment results in a fast-paced musical metre displayed promi¬ 
nently by the drum. 

The music also continues to serve the function of expressing and 
evoking emotions contained in the text, but this is embedded in a more 
general purpose of creating a pleasant, memorable experience that 
induces re-listening and fame for the recording. Given the standard 
three-minute time-limit on traditional recordings, in addition to the 
diffuseness of place and of audience, there is a need to shorten the ghazal- 
text and to present a musical package, with a good memorable tune, often 
repeated as a refrain. 

Fig. 6: Recorded ghazal (Mukesh)’^ 


opening 

misra' 

(refrain) 
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Ghazal poetry has generated a wide variety of musical performance 
genres, yet among all these a remarkable consistency obtains in the way 
poetic and musical structures are related. In both chanted and sung 
genres, music leaves intact, nay enhances and articulates, the poetic 
structure in its principal elements. This is obviously a cultural constant 
which even the recorded filmi ghazal is remarkably faithful to. At the 
most general level, then, there are certain features which are ‘distinctive' 
to the ghazal vocal forms collectively.*® The most distinctive of all these 
shared features is no doubt rhythm. Indeed, the amazing constancy and 
‘ epj^l^tency of the rhythmic correlation between Urdu verse metres and 
NorA Indian musical rhythm leaves no doubt that the ghazal has 

inflh^ncedriie entire domain of light music. In the realm of 
jtoo^ib^’pon^pondence between distinct tune-sections and verse- 
,||@D^(:^t];4^|]^nsistent. Acoustic articulation, finally, is distinctive 
L^e^d^ tne priorities of spoken declamation. 
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From the perspective of the poem, what all this amounts to is an aura 
enhancement of structural features — i.e. poetic constants — in tht 
performed ghazal. This reinforcement of poetic constants facilitates the 
apprehension of the particulars of content, a process common to al 
ghazal performance genres. Considering now the distinctive features o 
individual performance idioms, their impact points to content rather that 
form. Content, less in the semantic than in the connotative sense, iJ 
directly invoked by melodic as well as rhythmic means, especially in thd 
religious genres and in the ghazal art-song. In each idiom, however, such 
reference to epntent is associated with the function or purpose of the 
ghazal performance — in other words with the context in which thepoetic 
content is to unfold its full meaning. 

Because in performance content is inseparable from context, the 
relevance of the contextual dimension to the apprehension of {wetic 
cohtent is more easily recognized. Is it too bold to suggest here that to 
consider a written text as a blueprint for performance, with an implied 
context, might add to our understanding of the Urdu^azal? 


NOTES 

' A. Bausani. Sloria dellaleaeraiurddel Pakistan (Milano 1958), p. 52. 

- For Arzu Lakhnav! this is recorded in R. B. Saksena, A history of Urdu literature 
(Allahabad 1927), p. 95. However, this is not to deny the importance of literary, 
publications, nor the influence of the Progressive movement which communicated 
exclusively through print. > ; , 

’ Muhammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature (London 1964), pp. 18 ff. 

^The term musical’ is applied here in the Western sense and therefore includes vocal genres 
which Indo-Muslim culture categorizes as recitation’, as explained below. 

^ Ralph Russell, Some problems of the treatment of Urdu meUe’, Journal of the' Roval’ 
Asiatic Society (I960), pp. 48-58. 

“ Mujias is one of the most widely used metres in ghazals. All but one example here have 
been chosen from settings of this bahr in order to facilitate comparison. 

^ For a detailed consideration of this genre see Regula Qureshi, Tarannum: the chanting of 
Urdu poetry’ Ethnomusicology, 13, 3 (l%9) pp. 425-454. 

” Josh, famous for his outstandingly powerful taht ul fs/z (spoken declamation) whidi he 
later practised exclusively, could nevertheless be persuaded in 1969 to demonstrate the 
tarannum he had himself used in his youth. 

Maidan of course also means a place of contest or battle, most appropriate for poets 
competing for approbation. 

% 

For a detailed consideration of this genre sec R. B. Qureshi, 'Islamic music in an Indian 
environment: the Shi'a Majlis\ Ethnomusicology, 75 ,1 (1981), pp. 41-71, 

** Reference to the related form* the soz, is deliberately omitted here because its poetic 
fonns differ from the ghazaU although in other respects salam and soz are quite similar. 

This status derives from the dominant role played in the development of Shi'a practice by 
the Avadh dynasty and other Shi'a ruling elites. 
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ijs reveals a clearly discernible leaning toward Hindi song forms. 

a detailed discussion of this genre see R. B. Oureshi. Sufi music of India and Pakistan 
imbridge 1986). 

As we know, originally this experience included the kinetic dimension, with the singer 
^ngdance and expressive mime as well. The Gesamikunstwerk has a long history in India! 

Recording: ECSD 2776 (LP). 

Recording: TCCKDA 10003 (cassette). 

wSince similar features extend also to other forms of Urdu poetry (all minor in comparison 
with the ghazal and closely related to it in poetic form, metre and idiom). 

■V Some Indian writers see this influence extended to classical music, cf. O. Gosvami. The 
-story of Indian music {Bombay 1957). 
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‘This new work’: Ralph Russell and Urdu in Britain 


MARION MOLTENO 


Ralph Russell has been described as ‘the leading Western scholar of Urdu 
literature’.' He is best known for translations and studies undertaken 
with Khurshidul Islam, presenting the work of Mir, Ghalib and other 
major poets to an English readership. He has also produced outstanding 
prose translations, and critical articles which give unusual insight into the 
attitudes expressed through literature. He has always looked beyond an 
academic audience, hoping to remove the barriers which make it difficult 
for English readers to approach Urdu literature. 

Among Urdu speakers he is regarded with esteem as one of the few 
^lish people who has learnt to speak their language with complete 
facility- From 1950 to 1981 he taught Urdu at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies where he inspired generations of students to share his 
enthusiasm for Urdu. He is one of the few scholars of literature who 
considers language learning a worthwhile aim in itself, giving a great deal 
of time to the preparation of course materials. 

I have written elsewhere about his contribution in these fields.^ In this 
article I want to describe an aspect of his work less well known to Urdu 
scholars. This is his response to what he described as ‘a new, major and 
unexpected development,the arrival and settlement in Britain of many 
Urdu speaking families. His pioneering work in this field provides a good 
example of the qualitites that have made his contribution to Urdu so 
special — not only his scholarship, but also the values and lifelong 
commitment that underlie it, which he described as follows: 

I learnt Urdu during the war years because 1 wanted to communicate, 
in the fullest possible sense of the word, with those who could not 
communicate through any other medium. 1 took it as axiomatic that 
they, like every other language community in the world, would have 
things.to teach me. They did. That they and their literature have taught 
me more than I could have ever expected has been a bonus on top of 
that. I waiit to help others, at every level, to have access to what Urdu 
Speaking people can give them, and a means of communicating what 
in^u^tt can give to Urdu-speaking people.^ 
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For twenty years his work to realize this desire was necessarily confined 
to a university setting. After 1947 few British people had any practical 
need to learn Urdu; those who studied it at university could have 
extended contact with Urdu speakers only if they visited India or 
Pakistan. But from the late 1960s changes began to take place in British 
society which had far-reaching implications for anyone studying or 
teaching a South Asian language. Urdu, Panjabi, Gujarati and Bengali 
speaking families came to Britain to settle, and by the mid 1970s there 
were sizeable South Asian communities in many cities. English speaking 
school teachers, social workers, health workers, potrcemen, etc., for the 
first time came into contact with people whose language, style of life and 
cultural values were different from their own. Ralph observed two 
comrpon reactions; one was incomprehension, or even open hostility; 

...there is generally a lot of racism here, and it is continuing to grow. 
Along with this, there is a growing number of people who sympathise in 
the true sense of the word with Indians, Pakistanis and people of other 
minorities.^ 


His first contact with such people was with school teachers, who ' 
approached SOAS sensing that they needed some background know!- j 
edge about South Asian culture in order to respond adequately to the > 
needs of their new pupils, ^ar from considering such requests a j 
distraction from his academic work, he welcomed them, convinced 'that % 
SOAS, and I personally, had an iihportant part to play in providing for (j 
the new needs to which this situation gave rise."^ i 

He hoped his colleagues would share his desire ^ 

I 

.. .that those of us who have been enabled to acquire the language and 
other expertise that is needed, should put It at the disposal of those 
admirable men and (still more) women who give of their time and 
energy to help South Asian immigrants in the many (and increasing) 
problems which they face in this country.’ 


His concept of the kind of help that he could offer evolved gradually: 


Initially, I felt that the demand would be simply for information 
about the background of the immigrant communities, but in 1972 I 
came to feel that perhaps there was now enough demand to make 
possible the arrangement of short courses to teach language too. I 
pursued this idea actively, and in the summer of 1974 taught such a 
course at Bradford." 
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The idea was a novel one to most people. In a society traditionally 
monolingual, most teachers thought of the first languages of their Asian 
pupils simply as obstacles to the learning of English. That there might be 
some benefit in their learning their pupils' language was a startling idea. 
Yet once suggested it seem to Open up rewarding possibilities. The first 
Urdu course was enthusiastically received, and was followed by a series in 
Burton-on-Trent; then others in.Huddersfield, Blackburn, Sheffield and 
many other places. By 1978 he was getting requests from so many cities 

that he could no longer cope with the demand. 

By now he felt that there should be some response from SO AS as an 

institution. He obtained agreement to start each academic year with a 
short intensive course designed not only for new undergraduate students 
but for an yone with no previous knowledge of the language. The SOAS 
authorities agreed to pay for teaching materials and travel costs to enable 
him to continue running short courses in other parts of the country. For 
the next four years he devoted as much time as he could spare from 
university teaching to this work: 


That I can increasingly [share my knowledge] not at an elite or 
specialised level, but at a level which enables, e.g., English speaking 
school teachers to communicate with people of Pakistani and Indian 
peasant stock, makes me very happy.’ 



He knew that many of his colleagues might ‘wonder that I... should 
attach so much importance to the developments I have described. 
Teaching which was continuously restricted to the beginner level carried 
with it very little status in academic eyes. Moreover the new courses 
needed new teaching materials; by giving priority to preparing them he 
put back by many years the work on translating Ghalib’s poetry that he 
was engaged on with Khurshidul Islam. 

But no one who knew him personally was surpi ised that he chose to put 
his energies into this new and much less prestigious project. From the 
beginning he had conceived of his work for Urdu as a question of 
changing people’s attitudes, inherited from the days of the Raj: 

When the relationship between two peoples is not that of indepen¬ 
dence and equality, but of ruler and ruled, sympathetic interest in the 
culture of the subject people never flourishes in the ruling nation. > * 

This new work offered him, in greater measure than ever before, the 
opportunity to teach ‘the kind of people who want to communicate with 
UfdUcSpeakers on terms of mutual respect. ’*2 He compared the motiva- 
tfoo^Of students on his new type of courses with his own forty years earlier: 

, iifst'^iecame interested in India and Indian independence, 
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that feeling only arose in people who had some political consciousness. 
Now I see that there are many ordinary people who have no special 
interest in politics, who genuinely and wholeheartedly support what 
one might call inter-racial friendship, who are working consistently 
towards this and will continue to do so... I honour those people deeply 
— people in whom there is really no racism, or if there is, they try to get 
rid of it... These arc the people that I want very much to help.*3 

In 1981 he decided to take early retirement, to give to this new work the 
time it required. He has given not only time, but a whole-hearted 
devotion which has made a deep impression on his new students. They 
now far outnumber those he taught in all his thirty-two years at SOAS; 
through his writing on leaching Urdu as a community language he has 
influenced thousands more, sharing with them — directly and indirectly 
— the values whith have inspired his life-long commitment. 

From the first course in 1974 until his retirement in 1981, a major 
priority was to devise suitable materials. He began by using extracts from 
his university level course. Essential Urdu. But he knew they would need 
adapting as he had always believed that language teaching materials 
should reflect as closely as possible the needs and interests of students. 
His new learners faced obstacles his university students had not known. 
Many of them lacked confidence, for it was years since they had studied 
anything consistently; now they were trying to fit in study on top of full¬ 
time jobs and famjly commitmfnts. However relevant Essential Urdu 
might be in terms of content, it was loo detailed and required too many 
hours of work for the new kind of stxident. He began to plan a course for 
learners who 

. . have only a limited amount of time to spare and... want above all to 
understand and speak the language rather than learning how to read 
and write it... a course which would teach them as quickly as possible id 
say and understand the things which come within the range of everyday 
conversation, covering all the essential structures of the language 
without moving outside that range.'"* 

Needless to say this was a difficult aim to achieve; yet it was achieved. 
By the end of an intensive course of twenty hours his students were able, 
in simple but largely correct Urdu, to give and ask for personal 
information about themselves, their families, where they lived and had 
previously lived, etc. Opce each new sentence pattern had been 
introduced, explained and practised, students were catapulted into 
personal conversation, with Ralph asking questions that were carefully 
controlled linguistically yet covering a surprising range of topics. They 
were always real questions, in whose answers he had a genuine interest. 
He was unusually skilled at making such conversations lively and 
entertaining while keeping strictly to what a particular group of students 
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had learnt to say 'in Urdu, thus achieving the maximum of practice with 
the minimum of frustration. He believed firmly that 

There are few people who, in a relaxed atmosphere, cannot be given 
the necessary self-confidence to take the plunge and start speaking . It 
is possible, if students are prepared to make the effort, to get them 
speaking fluently right from the start, and I think that this is the most 

important thing a teacher has to do...‘^ 

Once he had tested the new materials on several successive 
prepared them for publication. Part! of the new course appeared in 1980 
and was eagerly bought, not only by the groups of students he had been 
teaching across the country, but by many others^ There were several 
unusual features of the course. First, he entitled it /t new 
Hindustani for learners in Britain, using ‘Hindustani instead of Urdu 
because learners would be in contact with speakers of a range of South 
Asian languages, not just of Urdu; they would, therefore, get most 
practical benefit from learning the everyday speech common to both 
Hindi and Urdu, and understood also by many speakers of Panjabi, 
Gujarati and Bengali. At the level of language taught in the course there 
was little divergence between Urdu and Hindi; where there wa^ his 
collea^e Rupert Snell worked with him to supply the appropriate Hindi 
words The revised edition (1986) is called A new course in Urdu and m 

A secondu'nusual feature is that Part I teaches spoken language only. 
Because time was a major constraint he had decided it would be a 
desirable economy to leave the learning of the script until 
instead a simple transcription of sounds designed by Professor F»rth for 
South Asian languages, differing only a little from ordinary English 
letters In Part IV of the course he gave Urdu script parallels for all the 
sentences they had learnt to say in Part I, but this was designed as a teach- 
yourself guide, spelling out every detail that students rnight need to ask a 
teacher. He remained adamant that ‘To insist on teaching it [in class] is to 

spend valuable time that most classes can t afford. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about A new course is that it is an 
extremly personal book. It has an atmosphere quite unlike that of any 
conventional coursebook, retaining to a far greater degree the type of 
impact a teacher can usually have only through personal contact. Much of 
the first edition of Part I appeared in what is almost a drama script of 
Ralph teaching a class. Throughout he chats to the learner in print, 
admonishing, advising, encouraging, just as he does in face-to-face 
teaching. He seems as vividly present as if he were sitting next to the 
reader — a real person who might at any moment appear to have a real 
- J6nyei|atidtt. The result for those using the book is that the common 
' ^ ^ embarrassment about speaking in a new language is 
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Within a few years of publication, A new course had already had a 
draniatic impact. Learners who had attended short courses could now use 
It and its accompanying cassette to consolidate what they had practised in 
class, and an increasing number began to achieve a confident command of 
basic spoken language. Their working relationships with Urdu speakers 
were transformed. Colleagues saw this happening and began to think that 
they, too, should learn an Asian language. In a number of cities adult 
education institutes now offered their own classes in minority laneuaces 
but they often ran into difficulties. Organizers of classes could find people 
prepared to teach their own language, but few with relevant experience* 
in most cases the organizers did not know the language concerned and felt 
it was not their place to dictate teaching methods. Typically, teachers 
began with the script and lacked techniques for giving carefully graded 
yoken practice; students* progress was slow, and class numbers usually 
dwindled. By contrast, students using A new course were taught in a wav 
that enabled them to start speaking from the first lesson. They emerged 
from an intensive weekend exhausted, but amazed at how much they had 
learnt to say, and full of enthusiasm to learn more. Demand for more 
courses using ‘Ralph Russell’s approach’ snowballed. 

Even before the book’s publication Ralph had been unable to meet all 
the requests for teaching. Now, though he had retired, there was still a 
limit to what he could undertake, for there were pressing tasks in other 
areas, particularly in developments aimed at meeting the educational 
needs of children in Urdu speakii^ communities in Britain, in which he 
had taken a lead since 1979. The demand for ever more courses for adults 
was welcome, but he had known fromVarly on that he would have to find 
ways of ensuring that their continued success did not depend on his 
personal participation at every stage. With this in mind he had designed 
the materials to follow Part I as ^If-study books, thus enabling those who 
had cornpleted a basic intensive course to continue using the same 
approach even if no further courses were available. He ensured that both 
content and language level matched the needs of his learners by basing 
the materials on short passages which he had encouraged students 
themselves to write (using the transcription learnt in Part I) 

...on themes which [they] have wanted to talk about... Most are 
corrected, and only slightly modified, versions of what they have 
themselves spoken or written. It follows that the expression is, here 
and there, more simple... than that which a native speaker... would 
have used; but... (with the^ invaluable help of... Dr K. H. Qadiri... I 
have taken care to ensure that there is no sentence which a native 
speaker might not very well use.'« 

The passages and study notes were collected in Part III, with the 
accompanying Part II acting as a reference book, explaining and giving 
further examples of structures that occurred in the passages. By 1982 all 
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parts of the course were published. To ensure against a limited book- 
learning approach, he encouraged students to meet in pairs and groups in 
the intervals between courses to practise speaking, monitoring each other 
by referring to the books and cassette where necessary. He urged them to 
enlist the help of local Urdu/Hindi speakers, but to be prepared to guide 

them as to the kind of help they needed. 

Another approach was to recruit new teachers from among his own ex¬ 
students: for. as he wrote ‘From the very beginning it had always been my 
hope that many learners of Urdu would also see themselves as potential 

tcdchcrs of it*' 

Having been taught by him, his students needed no convincing about 
this methods; several were soon running courses under his guidance, 
including Sughran Choudry in Waltham Forest, Ian Russell and Richard 
Harris in London, Alison Shaw in Oxford, Marion Molteno in Chorley. 
With more recent learners he adopted the ‘barefoot doctor' approach, 
insisting that anyone who had mastered Part I could, and should, teach 
others what she or he had learnt. He assured his nervous new recruits that 
a preparedness to use appropriate methods was as important a qualifica¬ 
tion to teach as fluency; many of them were in any case teachers of other 
languages, and being Urdu learners were well aware of the needs of 
others like themselves. As for language competence, all they had to do 
was to confine themselves strictly to teaching what was in Part I, not 
attempting to move outside the range of what they themselves had 
mastered. The approach caught on; study groups were formed in several 
cities by leamer/teachers, and through them many more pe.opIe were able 
to start learning Urdu. 

But the long-term solution was to find native (or near-native) speakers 
of Urdu/Hindi able and willing to teach by these methods — and that 
implied training. This need had been prominent in his mind when writing 
Parti: 

It is generally accepted now that people of English mother-tongue who 
want to teach English as a second language need to be specially trained 
to do so. People of Urdu or Hindi mother-tongue need, ideally, similar 
training if they are to teach their language effectively to foreigners. 
Very few Urdu or Hindi speakers have had such training, and in this 
course I have therefore tried to give them as much as possible of the 
guidance they need. In other words, this course is designed not only to 
tell students what they need to learn but also to tell their teachers how 
to teach it to them. I know that this is an unusual feature in a language 
course, but it seemed to me to be the best way to help in the situation 1 
have just described.^ 

The take-up was somewhat haphazard. A number of Urdu/Hindi 
SpeaiketS discovered A new course without having had personal contact 
©this co-workers, recognized its advantages, and proceeded 
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to teach from it. Where regular courses are held — for instance in Tower 
Hamlets, Waltham Forest and Chorley — Urdu/Hindi speakers have 
been invited to observe Ralph and his colleagues teaching and have 
subsequently been drawn into regular co-teaching. But in most cases 
existing teachers have not had the time to undertake the training of new 
ones. The first real breakthrough came in 1984 when funding was 
obtained for a five-year leaching/lraining project in Oxford, with Alison 
Shaw as project officer, to run Urdu courses for English-speaking adults,* 
and to train teachers (mainly from the Urdu speaking community) to 
teach on them.-' In assessing the work of the last four years Ralph has 
described this as ‘perhaps the most important development of all.’22 
Though now unfortunately at an end, the Oxford project suggested a 
model which could be used in many other cities; if it is. the pioneering 
work begun by one Urdu seholar at SOAS can be carried on by Urdu 
speakers in each.local community, trained to teach their language 
effectively. 

At the time of writing (1987), it is now thirteen years since the first 
course in Bradford, and six years since Ralph retired to devote more of 
his energies to this work. A great deal has changed in that time. In many 
parts of the country local authorities now accept the idea that an 
introductory language course is a relevant form of inservice training for 
staff who work with people in minority communities. In a few areas there 
has been an ongoing commitment of time and resources: one example Is 
Lancashire, where the Local Edi^cation Authority has for the past five 
years released teachers in work lime to attend Urdu courses twice a year. 
There arc by now scores of teachers irvthe county who have become fluent 
at a simple level, and can use Urdu effectively in their work. Throughout 
these years Ralph has stressed that he sees what is being achieved for 
Urdu as a model for what can be achieved for all the other community 
languages of Britain, and has willingly given time to help those 
concerned. 

While racism continues, there is also in many quarters an increasing 
appreciation of how British society is enriched by the languages and 
cultures of all communities. Such awareness has many sources, but there 
is no doubt whatsoever that Ralph Russell's work has been one of the 
most important. At a time when almost everyone in the field of multi¬ 
cultural education thought only in terms of teaching English to speakers; 
of other languages, he had the vision to see the benefit that could result if 
English speakers were given the chance to learn Asian languages. Before 
anyone else with the relevant skills was prepared to give time to the 
experiment, his untiring efforts showed that it could work. And by the 
time the idea had begun to spread, his course book was available (and was 
indeed the only relevant book available) to help those who wanted to 
learn and to train those who were willing to leach. Over 5,000 copies have 
been sold. It has been used, as he always wished it to be, as a model in 
preparing materials for Panjabi, Gujarati and Sylheti/Bengali. It is one of 
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those rare books which, having been designed in response to changing 
social needs, has itself brought about further significant change. 

The ‘new, major and unexpected development’ which took Ralph 
Russell's teaching out of the university into the community has high¬ 
lighted the close connection between his work for Urdu and his personal 
values. Had it not been for his skill as a language teacher the new courses 
would not have been so appropriate, and hence so influential; yet their 
significance lies in the values that underlie his teaching. His work has 
offered thousands of people a means towards opening up new horizons, 
and changing the way they interact with those of other cultures. 


NOTES 

> D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle. /!« anthology of classical Urdu love lyrics (London 1972). 

p. 1. 
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Ralph Russell: a select bibliography 


The following bibliography attempts to describe only that portion of 
Ralph Russell’s exceptionally varied output which relates directly to 
Urdu and to Urdu literature. Several self-published papers and pamph¬ 
lets on political and personal themes have been deliberately excluded, as 
have his many academic reviews. 


1955 

‘Urdu literature’, in Encyclopaedia Briiannica (revised version 1970: vol. 
22, pp. 789-92]. 

1959 

‘An eighteenth=century Urdu satirist (Sauda, c. 1713-1780)’, Indian 
Literature, 2,1, pp. 36-43. 

(Trans.) [Nannhi ki ndni, by ‘Ismat Chughtai] ‘Tiny’s Granny’, in 
Contemporary Indian short stories, series I (New Delhi: Sahitya 
Akademi), pp. 117-29. [Reprinted in Truth tales: contemporary writing 
by Indian women (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1986; London: The 
Women’s Press, 1987), pp. 167-84], 

(Trans.) [Kdlu bhangi, by Krishan Chandar] ‘Kalu Bhangi’, Indian 
literature, 2,2, pp. 54-70. 

1960 

‘Some problems of the treatment of Urdu metre”. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, pp. 48-58. 

1964 

‘Themes of eighteenth century Urdu lyric poetry in the verse of MTr’, in 
R. Pasgupta and S. K. Das, ed., ^ibhusan Dasgupta commemora- 
ygjume (Cailcotta: New Age Publishers), pp. 125-52. 
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1968 


(With Khurshidul Ulam) Three Mughal poets: Mir, Sauda, Mir Hasan. 1 
[UNESCO Collection. of Representative Works, Indian Series.] I 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press) [London: George Allen 1 
& Unwin, 1969]. J 

The rise of the modern novel in Urdu’, New Orient, 7, 2, pp. 33-9. 1 

1969 

(Ed. and trans.. with Khurshidul Islam) Ghalib 1797-1869. Vol. I, life and 
letters. [UNESCO Collection of Representative Works, Indian Series.] j 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: George Allen.& | 
Unwin). 

The pursuit of the Urdu ghazal’. Journal of Asian Studies, XXIX, 1, pp. 
107 - 24 . ; 

‘On translating Ghalib’, Mahfil, V, 4. pp. 71-87. 

Articles on Urdu literature in D. R. Dudley and D. M. Lang, ed.. The 
Penguin companion to literature, vol. 4 (Harmondsworth: Penguin). 

1970 

The development of the modern novel in Urdu’, inT. W. Clark, ed., The^'. 

novel in India (Londbn: George Allen & Unwin), pp. 102-41. /' 

* ‘ i 

'The Urdu ghazal in Muslim society’. South Asian Review, III, 2, pp. < 

141-49. 

(Trans.) [Musaddas-e Hall, selections] Khwaja Altaf Husayn Hali’, in 
Aziz Ahmad and G.E. von Grunebaum, ed., Muslim self-statement in ' 
India and Pakistan 1857-1968 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), pp. 95-9. 

1971 

(Trans.) Aziz Ahmad, The shore and the wave [Aislbulandi aisi pastij. 
[UNESCO Collection of Contemporary Works, Asian Fiction Series, 5.] 
(London: George Allen & Unwin). 

(With 1. M. P. Raeside) ‘Indian and Pakistani literature’, in D. M. Lang, 
ed., A guide to Eastern literatures (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson), pp. 
213-49. 

(Trans.) [Jab main chotd thd, by Rajindar Singh Bedi] ‘When I was little’, 
Adam, pp. 355-60. 
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1972 

(Ed ) Ghdlib: the poet and his age. Papers read at the centenary 
celebrations at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London (London: George Allen & Unwin). 

‘Ghalib: a self-portrait’, ibid,, pp. 9-35-. 

‘Ghalib’s Urdu verse’, ibid.,pp. 105-31. 

‘Poetry and politics in Pakistan’ [review article of Victor Kiernan, trans., 
Poems by Faiz], Modern Asian Studies, 6,3, pp. 353-78. 

‘Strands of Muslim identity in South Asia’. South Asian Review, 6,1, pp. 
21-32. 

1974 

Essential Urdu: a course for learners in Britain, 2 vols. (London: the 
author). 

A primer of Urdu verse metre (London: the author). 

(With Khurshidul Islam) ‘The satirical verse of Akbar Ilahabadi’. 
Modern Asian Studies, 8,1, pp- 1-58. 

‘The British contribution to Urdu studies’. Oriental College Magazine 
centenary number, 50,1-4, pp. 179-88. [Urdu trans. as ‘Angrezoh kl urdu- 
dosti’, Afkdr, 133 (Apcil 1981), pp. 422-30). 

Articles on Urdu literature in'J. PruSek, ed. Dictionary of Oriental 
literatures: vot. II; D. Zvabild, ed.. South and South-East Asia (London: 
George Allen & Unwin). 

1977 

R^ections on Khizar-i-rah (London: the author). 

‘Leadership in the All-India Progressive Writers' Association’, in B. N. 
Pandey, ed.. Leadership in South Asia (New Delhi: Vikas), pp. 108-28. 

1978 

Readings in everyday Urdu (London: the author). 

(With Jogindar Shamsher) ‘Panjabi poetry in Britain’, New Community, 
VI, 3, pp. 291-305. 

‘Islam in a Pakistan village: some impressions’, in Robert Jackson, ed., 
Perspectives on world religions (London: SO AS Extramural Division), 
pp. 221-35. 
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Exercises in prose translation (English-Urdu) (London: the author). 

(With Jogindar Shamsher) ‘The Panjabi short story in Britain', New 
Community, VII, 2, pp. 233-46. 

1980 

A new course in Hindustani for learners in Britain, 4 vois. (London 
1980-81: SOAS Extramural Division). 

(With Khalid Hasan Qadiri and Aqeel Danish) Urdu translations of 
English passages [to accompany Exercises in prose translation] (London: 
the author). 

Ethnic minority languages and the schools (with special reference to Urdu) 
(London: Runnymede Trust). 

(Ed.) Urdu Teaching Newsletter (London: serially published by the 
author). [Ceased with 18 (March 1986)]. 

‘Prem Chand’, The Asian, III, 6-7, pp. 12-13. 

‘Urdu men sa‘iri ka tasavvur’, London Daily Jang (24 December 1980,10 
January 1981, 12 January 1981) (Republished London 1986: the author). 

(Trans.) [Bandagibecdragi, by ^hmad Nadim Qasimi] ‘Compulsions’, in 
Ranjana Ash, ed.. Short stories from India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
(London: Harrap), pp. 96-107. » 

1982 

(Ed.) Urdu in Britain: a report on the first and second national Urdu 
conferences, 1979 and 1981 (London: Urdu Markaz). 

‘Urdu in Britain: a note’, Pakistan Studies, 1,2, pp. 61-4. 

1983 

'Aziz Ahmad, South Asia, Islam and Urdu’, in Milton Israel and N. K. 
Wagle,ed., Islamic society and culture {New Delhi: Manohar),pp. 59-68. 

1985 

(With Marion Molteno and R. Maqbool) Working with Urdu teachers in 
supplementary schools in Nottingham (London: the author). 

South Asian radicals and Britain's South Asian languages (London: the 
author). 
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1986 

A new course in Urdu and in spoken Hindi, 4 vols. (London: SOAS 
External Services Division) [Revised version of A new course in 

Hindustani]. 

Urdu teaching in British schools (London: the author). 

The last four years of Urdu in Britain: a personal statement (with Urdu 
translation by In‘am ul Haq Javed] (Islamabad: National Language 

Authority). 
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